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Foreword 


This is the transcript of a course on consciousness, citta, as laid 
out in Abhidhammatthasangaha, the traditional primer on Ab- 
hidhamma in the Theravada Buddhist world. It was given by 
the Burmese Sayadaw U Thittila in England, probably in 1983 or 
1984. 

The Sayadaw, then in his 87th year, gave a comprehensive 
verse-by-verse explanation of the material. In its masterly ex¬ 
planations, conversational tone, and lucid style it is a sound in¬ 
troduction to the subject, and—by Abhidhamma standards—a 
fun read. Sayadaw was one of the very few learned Burmese 
Monks who spoke English and also travelled abroad in the 20th 
Century. 

Sadly, it appears that Sayadaw U Thittila only gave this one 
course on the first chapter of the Abhidhammatthasangaha and 
never covered the remaining ones. But Sayadaw digressed of¬ 
ten to make clear fundamentals necessary for understanding the 
topics at hand, and so—in the end—a big part of Abhidhamma is 
covered. Anyway, we would be very grateful for any hints leading 
to the discovery of other unpublished manuscripts by Sayadaw 
U Thittila. In case you can help in this matter, please contact 
Abhidhamma-Forderverein at verein@abhidhamma.de. 

As the Abhidhamma otherwise is a very difficult subject to 
approach, I feel very glad that this primer is released in print 
and online for the benefit of those interested. 



Because the course was also released on cassette we left the 
chapter titles as they were, but references to the Pali canon were 
updated to more recent translations and links to suttacentral 
added. 

Loads of thanks go to ven. Anandajoti and ven. Dham- 
manando for identifying the author, ven. Agganyani and 
Josephine Tobin, who kindly did the proofreading, Jan Vasatko, 
who very ably rearranged the charts, as well as to Abhidhamma- 
Forderverein for their support. 

The digital version of this book can be downloaded at 
http://www.abhidhamma.com/Consciousness_Thittila.pdf. 

The first nine chapters of the original audio course can also 
be found in the audio section at http://www.abhidhamma.com. 

Manfred Wierich 
Flamburg 
September 2018 


Talk One, Part One 


Introduction to the Abhidhammatthasangaha 

This is the first of a series of talks in which the aim is to speak of, 1 . 
and to enlarge upon to some extent by way of explanation, the 
book entitled Abhidhammatthasangaha. It is a book, which for 
many hundreds of years has, in Buddhist countries of the East, 
been considered as the one manual, which, for the acquiring of a 
basic knowledge of the technicalities of the Buddhist Teaching, 
should, above all others, be studied first. 

In the history of Buddhist literature, Abhidhammattha- 2. 
sangaha is a comparatively modern work in so far as it is only 
eight or nine hundred years old. As an important work of Bud¬ 
dhist scholarship, and as a manual or primer of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing, it is, though, a book with a great ancestry and long lineage. 

As a summary of basic teaching, it stands in the direct line of 
scriptural and exegetical material, extending from the time of 
the Enlightenment of the Buddha by way of his teaching to his 
followers, then from teacher to pupil within the monastic order, 
and on through the centuries to the date of its composition, and 
from thence until the present day. 

As a small and incisive source of knowledge it may therefore 3. 
be considered as a kind of gem, in that within its small compass it 
exhibits brilliance, form, and durability, wherein by its brilliance 
it represents the Buddha; by its form the nature and exactness 
of his teaching, the Dhamma; and by its durability his monastic 
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order, the Sangha. But first, to enlarge a little upon its ancestry 
and lineage, to show through what channels its substance has 
come, and how those channels were formed. 

4. According to Western calculations, based on comparative 
historical research into the regnal years of the ancient kings of 
India and Sri Lanka, the Buddha attained to his Enlightenment 
in or about the year 528 B.C.E. On the other hand, Buddhist tra¬ 
ditions of the eastern countries say that the Enlightenment took 
place at the time of full moon in the month of Vesakh (Kason, or 
May), sixty-one years earlier than that, in the year 589 B.C.E. The 
really important feature, though, which arose out of the fact of 
the Enlightenment itself, is that it is from that time that the ori¬ 
gins of our present knowledge of the Buddha’s teachings emerge. 


Two Streams of Transmission 

5. The ministry of the Buddha Gotama extended over a period 
of forty-five years, during which time he was an indefatiga¬ 
ble teacher, moving about, it would appear, mostly in the more 
northerly parts of India, but with local traditions of his having 
visited both Sri Lanka and Myanmar. His teachings have come 
down to us in two distinct streams, both of very ancient origin, 
and it is those streams, which form the lineage, or lineages, of 
the book now under examination, Abhidhammatthasangaha. 

6. What are these two streams? The first is that of the basic 
scriptural texts, Pali, from which word the West now names the 
language in which those scriptures, the Tipitaka, are written. 
The second stream is that of the commentaries to those texts, 
Atthakatha. The basic texts themselves, that is the Vinaya (the 
monastic rules and history), Suttanta (the discourses of the Bud¬ 
dha), and Abhidhamma (the teaching expressed in terms of ulti- 
mates), have come down to us preserved and checked by the six 
councils which have taken place. The first occurred immediately 
following the Parinibbana of the Buddha, the most recent, the 
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sixth, at Rangoon in Myanmar in 1956, to celebrate the two thou¬ 
sand five hundredth year since the Parinibbana 1 . Moreover, in 
addition to the recitations of the scriptures, it was at the fourth 
council during the reign of King Vattagamini of Sri Lanka in the 
first century B.C.E., that the texts were officially committed to 
writing. Consequently, the author of Abhidhammatthasarigaha 
in the eleventh or twelfth century C.E. in all probability would 
have used a copy of that recension such as we too do today. That 
in brief is the first stream by means of which the lineage of the 
Buddha’s teaching makes itself known. 

The second stream, that of commentarial literature, is per- i. 
haps a little more complicated to explain, because, although the 
occasion of its earliest appearance must have been of very early 
date, its origins, growth, and progress through the centuries are 
very difficult to follow. Nevertheless, maybe a clue to its origin 
is given where, in a much later work called Saratthadlpanitika, 
the attitude—at least of the Sarigha—is shown in the following 
quotation: “There are indeed no items of text known as being 
unexplained by the Blessed One. Certainly, an explanation for all 
was stated. From this, it should be understood that the method 
of explanation of the three Pitakas has indeed been taught by 
the Fully-Self-Enlightened-One. The commentary is therefore 
the various types of exposition originated by the Blessed One in 
this or that connection”. 

A little thought readily convinces one that the Buddha would 8. 
not have taught for forty-five years only in the form of state¬ 
ments. Much explanation and elucidation would have been es¬ 
sential, particularly in connection with the positive meanings 
we find attached to technical terms. A great many of his imme¬ 
diate disciples were clearly men already most learned in Vedic 
matters, skilled analysts, and logical disputants who, to under¬ 
stand fully the meaning and implication of the Buddha’s word, 
would ask for much more detailed analysis than would appear 


'The Buddha’s final passing away (ed.). 
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in a basic statement. This is particularly so in the case of the 
strongly analytical and detailed matter of Abhidhamma, where 
the whole aim is to specify fundamental principles rather than 
to speak in a general or illustrative manner. Without going into 
the question more deeply, it is clear to see that, whereas the Bud¬ 
dha’s day to day teaching to the unscholarly was simple in form 
and readily understandable, the type of discourse he gave or dis¬ 
cussion he had with those who, at a much deeper level, were 
intent on questions of moral principle, on the mechanics, and 
functions of mental processes, on the nature of existence, and 
so on, would have involved not only basic statements, but would 
of necessity have been combined with much analysis, semantics, 
and explanation. 

9. It is, then, in this aspect of his teaching, that there can be 
seen much of the origins of the commentaries. The view given in 
the Saratthadlpanitika, although late, is strong, and from that it 
would suggest that established tradition held the commentaries 
as indeed originally based on the Buddha’s own words. That 
expansions of meaning given by leading disciples, such as Ven. 
Sariputta and Ven. Mahakaccana, even exist in the Pitakas them¬ 
selves, indicates clearly that learned comment existed and was 
made use of at that time. That Ven. Buddhaghosa lists the names 
of the succession of teachers ( acariyaparamparaya ), not just re¬ 
citers ( bhanaka ), who handed down Abhidhamma from the time 
of the Buddha until the third council, presupposes commentarial 
material by the very use of the word teacher. Such, then, would 
have been the origins, preservation, and growth of the most an¬ 
cient commentaries. 

10 . How is it known that such original commentaries ex¬ 
isted? This is not too difficult to answer, because both in an¬ 
cient historical records and in the commentaries now existing, 
they are mentioned by name. For example, the Great Com¬ 
mentary (Maha-atthakatha), the Ancient Commentary (Porana- 
atthakatha), the Scripture or Reference Commentary (Agama- 
atthakatha), though it should be mentioned that some schol- 
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ars suggest these are different names for the same work. In 
what form have they come down to us? At the time of the third 
great council, held under the Emperor Asoka in approximately 
247 B.C.E., it is recorded in the ancient chronicles that the great 
Thera, Mahamahinda, took the scriptures, the Pitakas, to Sri 
Lanka. Further, in the introduction to the DTgha Nikaya com¬ 
mentary of Buddhaghosa, it is stated that he also took with him 
the commentaries, which had been recited at the first and fol¬ 
lowing councils. It also says that Ven. Mahamahinda translated 
them into the SThala language for the benefit of the islanders. 
From the records of a slightly later date in The Great Chronicle 
of Sri Lanka, the Mahavamsa, it is said that at the time of King 
Vattagamini both the texts and their commentaries were com¬ 
mitted to writing. It is most unlikely that this was the first oc¬ 
casion on which such a thing had been done, since writing was 
already in regular use even before the time of the Buddha, but it 
may well be looked upon as the earliest written “authorized ver¬ 
sion”. This would have occurred sometime during the first cen¬ 
tury B.C.E. Very little more seems to have been said about the 
old commentaries until about the fifth century C.E. when Ven. 
Buddhaghosa, the famous translator and scholar Bhikkhu, took 
these old commentaries together with additional native SThala 
commentaries, compiled since the time of Ven. Mahinda, and, 
with some compression in order to reduce repetitious matter 
as much as possible, translated them into the language of the 
scriptures, Pali. These, with some few additions by other famous 
translator Bhikkhus, are the commentaries we possess today, 
and which together with some later sub-commentaries ( tika ), 
form the second stream of the lineage of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing. It is, then, against the background of these two streams of 
lineage, the scriptures and their commentaries, together with 
the very strong practical traditions existing within the Sangha of 
instruction and elucidation, that Abhidhammatthasangaha was 
written. Now let us turn to the origins of the book itself. 
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Yen. Anuruddha, the Author 


11. It was written by a Thera named Anuruddha who, it is recorded, 
was born in the town of Kaveri in the district of Kancipura in 
the Cola country of South India. It is said that he sometimes 
dwelt in a town, named Tanja in the Tamba country, also in 
South India, and sometimes on the island of SIhala, Sri Lanka. 
He became the incumbent of the Mulasoma Vihara, an ancient 
monastery at Polonnaruwa, founded, according to tradition, 
by King Vattagamini’s queen Somadevi, and a minister named 
Mula. It was at this monastery, at the request of one of his pupils 
named Nampa (or Namba), that he is said to have written Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha, making use of the entire Abhidhamma 
Pitaka together with its commentaries, and working continu¬ 
ously until it was complete. 

12. There seems to be some uncertainty as to the date of com¬ 
position of this important manual, some saying that Ven. Anu¬ 
ruddha was born shortly before or early in the reign of King 
Parakkambahu the Great, 1153-1186 C.E., others that it was writ¬ 
ten during the reign of an earlier monarch, King Vijayabahu, 
1070-1110 C.E. However, in view of there having been commen¬ 
taries written on it by both the Ven. Mahakassapa and Ven. 
Sariputta during the reign of the later king, it may well be that 
it was the earlier period that saw its advent. 

13. Abhidhammatthasangaha itself is a slim volume of roughly a 
hundred pages. Within its small compass, though, it compresses 
all the salient points of the entire seven sections of the Abhid¬ 
hamma Pitaka, thereby emerging as an essential primer with 
which the earnest student of the analytical teachings of the Bud¬ 
dha contained in that Abhidhamma Pitaka should become well 
acquainted before launching into those far more complex works. 

14. At this point, a question may well rise in the mind concern¬ 
ing the strong emphasis so often placed on this matter of analy¬ 
sis, analytical methods, and analytical teaching, asking whether 
such a seemingly mundane and unspiritual approach is useful, 
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or even relevant, to what may seem such delicate, sensitive, and 
personal subjects as religion and religious understanding. The 
answer to such questions rests on what is intended when one 
thinks of religion, even though this may never have really been 
considered in terms of actual definitions. 

The word itself can be connected with two Latin sources, “re- is 
ligionum” and “relegere". The first is quite clear. It means “rever¬ 
ence to the gods, fear of god, consciousness of wrong, religious 
scruple”. The second, though quite different, is equally clear. 

It means to “gather together, to collect, to ponder over, to give 
heed to, observe, and care for”. 

With two equally valid, yet so very different, ways of defin- i6 
ing religion, it is without doubt a practical thing to do to look 
at the Buddhist Teaching on a comparative basis, to see in ac¬ 
cordance with which definition it should be understood. And as 
the outcome of that, how its study should be approached. What, 
then, can be said to define the characteristics of Buddhism as a 
religion? 

Buddhism is a religious system which in no way seeks to 17 
discuss a relationship existing between mankind and a deity. 
Rather, it sets out to view the conditions existing both within 
oneself and without, examining the relationships between them, 
seeking to observe and comprehending results, the nature of 
the causes governing them, and pointing to the way by which 
the tangle, caused by ignorance, may be unravelled, and a stable 
state attained, void of conditioning influences. It seeks then to 
view clearly, and with acute penetration, all that is of mind and 
all that is of material qualities, and, unclouded by ignorance, to 
see them as they are in reality. 

The Buddha’s Teaching is, therefore, a process which, by is 
proper practice in gaining understanding of the true nature of 
all there is, leads to that stable state. If, as this statement makes 
clear, the Buddha’s Teaching is shown to be the gaining of under¬ 
standing of the true nature of all there is in mind and material 
qualities, then clearly it is the second definition of religion that 
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is most nearly applicable to it, i.e., “to gather together, collect, 
and ponder over, to give heed to, observe, and care for”. 

19. That, then, is why so great an emphasis is placed on exam¬ 
ining and analysis, and why even at the time of King Asoka, only 
two hundred and twenty odd years after the Parinibbana of the 
Buddha, the Teaching was described as Vibhajjavada, the doc¬ 
trine of analysis. 


The Chapters in Brief 

20. Before examining the contents of Abhidhammatthasangaha it¬ 
self, mention should be made of one matter, not unconnected 
with the very arrangement of its chapters and the terse man¬ 
ner of its statements. It is to prepare those who may not pre¬ 
viously have made contact with the methods of Abhidhamma 
teaching, who might at this early stage, and without prior guid¬ 
ance, wonder in what possible way such seemingly scholastic 
material could ever be of the slightest help towards that unique 
teaching of the Buddha, the gaining of penetrative knowledge, 
or insight ( vipassana). 

21 . To dispel any such doubts or questionings it is necessary to 
draw attention to, and emphasize the fact most strongly, that 
there are two distinct methods by which such insight is to be ar¬ 
rived at. Both methods are directed to penetrative knowledge, 
insight, or realization of the three characteristics, i.e., imperma¬ 
nence, unsatisfactoriness, and absence of soul ( anicca , dukkha, 
and anatta). The first is that of gaining insight specifically into 
those three, basing progress on the knowledge, and practice of, 
jhana. The second is the gaining of that very same insight, but 
based on the path of analytic knowledge. Insight gained in this 
second way is known as dry insight, and its fulfilment depends 
much on the teaching and methods of Abhidhamma. 

22. Abhidhammatthasangaha, the title of the book, means “a 
compilation, summary, or compendium ( sangaha ) of both the 
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subject matter and the meaning ( attha ) of the Teaching, ex¬ 
pressed in terms of ultimate conditions (abhidhamma)” . In or¬ 
der, therefore, to combine the two aspects of subject matter and 
meaning, Abhidhammatthasangaha can be translated as “A Sum¬ 
mary of the Substance of Abhidhamma”. The book consists of 
two introductory verses, nine chapters, and two closing verses. 

The order of arrangement of the chapters may seem strange 23. 
at first sight, but acquaintance with them will show the method 
to be very sound in that it does not attempt to approach things 
quickly, and consequently, by mixing information, cause confu¬ 
sion. On the contrary, it teaches only what is necessary to know 
at each stage so that knowledge and understanding may be built 
up steadily and logically. 

The content of the nine chapters may be described in the 24. 
following manner: 

• The first chapter, Consciousness ( citta ), deals exhaus¬ 
tively, but without complication, with the types and states 
of mind which can occur in beings. 

• The second chapter, entitled Mental Concomitants 
( cetasika ), enumerates the factors, which give those states 
of mind their particular attributes, and shows in what 
manner they group and operate together. 

• The third chapter, Special Items ( pakinnaka ), details the 
ancillary conditions necessary to the arising and presence 
of those integral states of mind together with certain as¬ 
pects of their presence. 

• Having in the previous sections dealt with a static analysis 
of the various states, the fourth chapter, entitled Process 
( vithi ), shows their kinetic behaviour, that is, their mode 
of coming to be, progress, and passing away. 

• The fifth chapter, Process Free ( vithimutta ), closes the 
section concerned purely with mental phenomena by 
dealing with matters directly associated with them, such 
as planes of existence, rebirth, action ( kamma ), and death. 
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• The sixth chapter, Material Qualities ( rupa ), specifies 
the primary and derivative qualities of matter in accor¬ 
dance with the Buddha’s teaching of Abhidhamma. The 
chapter closes with a short section dealing with the un¬ 
conditioned element, Nibbana (asankhata-dhatu). 

• Chapter seven, entitled Composite Groups ( samuccaya ), 
details the collections of Abhidhamma and Suttanta 
terms, which from their particular qualities have direct 
bearing on the mental and material qualities already enu¬ 
merated. 

• Chapter eight, Causal Relationships ( paccaya ), is three¬ 
fold in content: 

1. Paticcasamuppada, which states the general law of the 
arising of result, depending on a cause, which itself 
becomes the cause for the arising of a subsequent re¬ 
sult, and so on, in a twelve constituent cyclic series 
operating continuously until its continuity is broken 
by the non-arising of craving ( tanha ). 

2. Patthana, which elucidates the twenty-four condi¬ 
tions, which, in relevant selection, are essential to 
the existence of, and uninterrupted connection be¬ 
tween, the individual states operating within such a 
causal series. 

3. Pannatti, the nature of concept. 

• The final chapter, number nine, is called The Fundamen¬ 
tals of Practice ( kammatthana ) of Mental Develop¬ 
ment, and it deals with the two basic types of mental 
development (bhavana) and the objects associated with 
its practice. 

25. From this, it can readily be seen that the subject arrange¬ 
ment of Abhidhammatthasangaha is strictly progressive, in that 
it leads the student gently from the simple to the increasingly 
more complicated, but in such a manner that he is always pre¬ 
pared for what is to come next. The teaching is therefore not 
directed towards producing a rapid superficial result, in which 
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knowledge is random and disconnected, but to the developing 
of a proper basis upon which comprehension of the subject may 
grow satisfactorily. For this reason, it is slow and thorough, with 
every single sentence containing material of importance to the 
growth of such comprehension. 

For centuries, the practice in the East has been to learn the 26. 
whole book by heart before even commencing study. This may 
seem to many to be taking the subject over seriously, but it is 
worthy of much consideration, as there exists the very simple 
parallel of learning by heart the multiplication tables, a feat 
commonly considered to be quite indispensable. Why, then, 
should not the same attitude be taken towards the basic mate¬ 
rial upon which, after all, may well stand one’s forward progress 
to seeing things as they really are? 
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Talk One, Part Two 


Homage 

27. It is customary in Buddhist countries to prefix any book writ¬ 
ten on subjects concerned with the Teaching ( dhamma ) with the 
following words: 

Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammasambuddhassa. 

Abhidhammatthasangaha is no exception to this custom. 
What, then, is the meaning of this phrase, and what is its pur¬ 
pose? 

28. As to meaning, its individual words may be translated as fol¬ 
lows: 


Namo means: honour, veneration, salutation, 
homage, or respect. Tassa means: to him. Bha¬ 
gavato means: to the Lord, the Illustrious, the 
Sublime, and the Fortunate. Arahato means: to 
the Perfected One, the Worthy, the One who has 
reached the goal. Sammasambuddhassa means: 
to the fully Self-Enlightened-One, One possessed 
of supreme penetrative insight. 


29. Its purpose is to make known that honour, respect, and ven¬ 
eration are due and accorded to the Lord who is illustrious by 
virtue of the sublimity of his achievement; to the Perfected 
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One who is worthy in the sense of having reached the goal; 
to the Fully-Self-Enlightened-One who, by virtue of having 
achieved by his own effort supreme penetrative insight with full 
knowledge, understanding, and faultless ability, makes known 
the truths and characteristics of existence. Therefore, it is said: 

Veneration to him, the Lord, the Perfected One, the 
Fully-Self-Enlightened-One. 

The text to be used throughout this series of talks was pub- 30 . 
lished by the Union Buddha Sasana Council of Myanmar in 1970. 

It is in the Pali language and is printed in Myanmar characters. In 
the course of preparing the talks in written form, the translitera¬ 
tion of the Myanmar characters into roman will be done strictly 
in accordance with that text, but in order to make the compo¬ 
nent parts of the Pali words more apparent, they will be hyphen¬ 
ated where it is suitable, and a dot used where it may be helpful 
to show that there is a junction within a word where a vowel 
has been assimilated, or where conjunct consonants are not nor¬ 
mally separated in Eastern orthography. 

When translating from Pali into English the following proce- 31. 
dure will be adopted: The Pali words from the original text will 
be bracketed and in lower case italics. They will be preceded by 
their direct or near English equivalents in small capitals. Where 
meaning can be clarified by using extra English words these will 
be added in unbracketed lower case letters. This method is being 
used because the word order in Pali sentences is very different 
from that of the English. 


Prologue 

Abhidhammatthasangaha opens with a short introductory 32 . 
stanza, or “Prologue to the Work”, wherein salutation is first 
made to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, followed by 
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a statement in which the purpose of the whole work is put for¬ 
ward. The Pali is as follows: 


Verse 1 

Samma-sam-buddham atulam 

SA SADDHAMMA GAN UTTAMAM 

Abhivadiya bhasissam 
Abhidhammattha-sangaham 


By rearranging the word order to suit English syntax this verse 
can be translated as follows: 


Saluting ( abhivadiya ) the incomparable ( atula ), 
the fully (samma) self (sa) enlightened one 
(buddha ), together with (sa) the true teach¬ 
ing ( sadhamma ) and the exalted ( uttama ) assem¬ 
bly ( gana ), I shall declare ( bhasissam ) a sum¬ 
mary ( sangaha ) of the substance (attha ) of abhid- 
hamma ( abhidhamma ). 


33. To explain this stanza a little more fully, it should be said that 
the expression “the True Teaching” refers not just to the Teach¬ 
ing as it exists in books, or as it is taught in a general way, but 
to the Teaching spoken by the Buddha himself, leading to the 
non-arising of craving ( tanha ) and thereby to the cessation 
of suffering (dukkha-nirodha). The expression “the exalted as¬ 
sembly”, refers not just to the Sangha as a whole, but to the ariya 
sarigha, or noble order of Bhikkhus, who, by virtue of their prac¬ 
tice of the true teaching of the Buddha, have encompassed the 
non-arising of craving, and have come thereby to that cessation 
of suffering. 
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Four Ultimate Realities 


Before looking at the text of the second stanza, there is one Pali 34. 
word which needs to be thought about a great deal, because al¬ 
though its use is infrequent, an understanding of its meaning is 
presupposed from the very beginning of Abhidhammatthasan- 
gaha. The word is paramattha. It occurs in this second verse, 
but the sense of its meaning pervades, and is essential to not only 
this particular book but to every aspect of Abhidhamma studies. 

When comparing the dialogues of the Suttanta Pitaka with 35. 
the very terse and technical style of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, two 
things are immediately apparent. The first is that the dialogues 
are easy to read and relatively clear in their meaning. This is so 
not only because of the use of much pictorially descriptive mat¬ 
ter and explanations at a personal level, but because the Buddha 
himself sifts and graduates the points at issue, and defines the 
manner in which those points should be viewed. In strong con¬ 
trast to this it is seen that the texts and methods of Abhidhamma 
Teaching are in every way the reverse of the Suttanta method, in 
that there is no narrative material, no discussion, and no direct 
suggestion as to the way a point should be viewed. Certainly, 
there are questions and answers, but these are framed in such 
a way that it can be suspected with some reason that the purely 
hypothetical questioner already knows a great deal, inasmuch as 
the questions themselves are clearly defined and precisely to the 
point. In what way then can these differences be resolved? 

To explain it in the simplest way is to say that in the suttas 36. 
the Buddha was using words largely in their everyday sense, em¬ 
ploying many words to express a particular idea. On the other 
hand, in Abhidhamma he used words in a special or technical 
sense, as having exact, specific, or definitive meanings. He used 
those terms in what one might call their philosophical aspect, 
that is, taken away from their pictorial surroundings and per¬ 
sonal connotations, so that their meanings could be understood 
as being so basic or fundamental as to remain quite unchanged 
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in whatsoever context they appeared. In Suttanta, therefore, it 
can be said that words were used in an “ordinary” way; in Abhid- 
hamma in a “particular” way, or—to be more specific—in their 
definitive, as contrasted with their conventional sense. In Ab- 
hidhamma Teaching though, the word “definitive” still does not 
go quite far enough, for there the Buddha expressed his Teach¬ 
ings in terms of ultimate truth ( paramattha-sacca ) as con¬ 
trasted with conventional truth ( sammuti-sacca ). 

37. It has been said that the aim and purpose of the Teaching of 
the Buddha is to clear the mind of false view ( miccha-ditthi ) as 
to be able to have knowledge of things as they are in real¬ 
ity (yathabhutanana ). In what way can this be explained? 

38. The classical explanatory example is given in an ancient pop¬ 
ular Buddhist book entitled The Questions of King Milinda 
( Milinda-panha ), where a discussion between King Milinda 1 and 
the Arahant Nagasena is recorded 2 . Here, the King accuses Ven. 
Nagasena of speaking falsehood when saying that, although he 
is called Nagasena, there is in reality no Nagasena, only the five 
aggregates ( panca khandha ) of existence, none of which itself 
is Nagasena. Ven. Nagasena then explains to the King, using 
the simile of the chariot, that it can be shown that in the ulti¬ 
mate sense of real, intrinsic existence there can be said to be no 
such object as a chariot apart from its component parts: shaft, 
wheels, axle, body, flagstaff, yoke, reins, and goad. Yet none of 
these is “chariot” either. From which it may be seen that the 
existence of “chariot” is only a conventional truth, a mode of 
expressing the function of a number of parts when operating to¬ 
gether within a specific context or framework of view ( ditthi). 
The definition of an object, quality, or state in ultimate terms is, 
then, that which specifies its true value when removed from any 
context or view. Thus, Ven. Nagasena spoke in accordance with 
the Teaching when saying a “chariot” did not exist in an ulti- 


1 The Greco-Bactrian King Menander, ca. 165-130 B.C.E. 

2 https://suttacentr al.net/mil3.l.l/en/tw_rhysdavids 
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mate sense, but only in a conventional sense, it being merely the 
contextual name for an assemblage of components. In the same 
way “Nagasena” could not be said to exist in an ultimate sense 
but only in the conventional sense as the contextual name for 
an assemblage of component parts: the five aggregates, which 
could in this case indeed be expressed in terms of ultimates 
( paramattha ). 

It is a feature of Abhidhamma that lengthy explanation of 39. 
the meaning of particular words is often necessary, especially 
in the case of those intended to be understood in this ultimate 
sense. The study of the meaning of words, semantics, becomes 
therefore an integral part of Abhidhamma studies in that by 
grasping their meaning the Teaching of the Buddha becomes ap¬ 
parent. Consequently, as the outcome of just such study, the 
word paramattha should be understood as meaning ultimate 
thing ( parama + attha ), something which cannot be further bro¬ 
ken down and expressed in terms of component parts, some¬ 
thing which, in whatever context it is present, exhibits the same 
attribute. 


Verse 2 

The Pali of the second stanza is: 40. 

Tattha vutt-abhidhammattha 
Catudha paramatthato 

ClTTAM CETASIKAM RUPAM 

Nibbanam iti sabbatha 
Which translated is: 

The abhidhamma categories ( abhidhamma + 
attha ) stated ( vutta ) therein (tattha)—i.e., in the 
Abhidhammapitaka, are fourfold ( catudha) in 
terms of ultimates ( paramatthato ) collectively 
thus: (iti sabbatha), consciousness (citta), mental 
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CONCOMITANTS (cetasika), MATERIAL QUALITIES 

(rupa ), Nibbana ( nibbana ) 1 . 

From which it may be seen that basically there are four mutu¬ 
ally exclusive groups, each of which is ultimate in the sense that 
it can neither be further broken down into component parts, nor 
expressed in terms of any of the other groups. Thus, conscious¬ 
ness ( citta ) in its ultimate usage means: just to be aware (of an 
object), awareness—nothing more, nothing less. Mental con¬ 
comitants (cetasika), according to the Commentary Atthasalini 
means: “that which is inseparably joined with consciousness”. 
It refers thereby to a number of separate and distinct quali¬ 
ties which, though themselves in no way identifiable as being 
consciousness, nevertheless arise, exist, and pass away together 
with it, imparting, as is suitable, various attributes to produce in¬ 
tegral states classifiable according to those attributes. Material 
qualities (rupa) means: “that which is matter, material, mate¬ 
rial substance, material qualities”, and which thereby is not con¬ 
sciousness, not mental concomitants, not Nibbana. Nibbana, 
being a very difficult word for which to find any suitable English 
equivalent, is customarily left untranslated. An example of its 
nature is given in the Commentary Atthasalini, where craving 
(tanha) is likened to a jungle (vana, meaning both craving and 
jungle), saying that to have got away (ni + ggata) from that jun¬ 
gle is the meaning of Nibbana (ni + vana). Freedom from craving 
being the criterion, the absolute realization of Nibbana means 
therefore: knowledge and awareness of that which conscious¬ 
ness takes as object at the time of its becoming utterly freed from 
craving. Nibbana is also known as that from which there is NO 
passing away (accuta), as supreme completion (accanta), as 
unconditioned (asatikhata), as not surpassable (anuttara). 

4i. Referring again to the four categories of ultimates, another 
point arises. Among the descriptive terms for Nibbana it was de¬ 
fined as unconditioned (asankhata). Two questions arise out of 

'See chart 1 on page 321. 
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this. The first is: what is meant by unconditioned? The second: 
are the other three, that is, consciousness, mental concomitants, 
and material qualities, definable by that same term? In order to 
answer these two questions satisfactorily, it would be better to 
approach the second one first, and the answer to that is “no”. 
Consciousness, mental concomitants, and material qualities can 
in no way be classified as being unconditioned. How is this so? 
They come to be only by virtue of there being suitable causes. 
Therefore they cannot be said to be uncaused. For example, con¬ 
sciousness and its associated mental concomitants occur only in 
the presence of certain essential prerequisites such as an object, 
the appropriate organ of sense, suitable conditions, such as light 
in the case of visual objects, and the appropriate type of contact 
between the sense organ and the object. Then only can aware¬ 
ness and such other concomitant qualities as feeling, perception, 
etc., with regard to that object occur. Consequently, conscious¬ 
ness and mental concomitants can only be said to arise by virtue 
of the presence of suitable conditioning features. Regarding ma¬ 
terial qualities, it is abundantly evident that they are greatly af¬ 
fected by many causes, natural causes such as heat, cold, wind, 
rain, nutrients, time, and so on. As the result of this they are said 
to be conditioned by such forces. The answer to the second ques¬ 
tion is, therefore, that consciousness, mental concomitants, and 
material qualities are conditioned ( sankhata ) and are conse¬ 
quently never to be considered as unconditioned ( asankhata). 

In answer to the first question, “what is the meaning of un- 42. 
conditioned?”, it may then be said, by way of sharp contrast, that 
Nibbana, not being associated with any cause, is thereby not sub¬ 
ject to change. Consequently, it cannot be said that it is influ¬ 
enced in any way whatsoever by conditioning forces. Therefore 
it is not said of Nibbana that it is conditioned, but that it is un¬ 
conditioned. 

It is this difference between the conditioned and the un- 43. 
conditioned that affords a glimpse of the three salient charac¬ 
teristics of Buddhist Teaching, impermanence ( anicca ), unsat - 
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isfactoriness ( dukkha ), and absence of soul ( anatta ). That 
which is conditioned by causes upon which it is dependent can¬ 
not be other than impermanent ( anicca ). If it is impermanent 
it cannot be a steadfast thing to be relied upon. To that ex¬ 
tent it is unsatisfactory (dukkha). In addition to this, if im¬ 
permanent and therefore intrinsically incapable of permanence, 
it cannot from that very fact be said to possess any permanent 
and enduring soul or substance ( atta ). Therefore, in speaking 
of conditioned things, the Buddha always stressed these three 
salient characteristics ( tilakkhana ), impermanence, unsatis¬ 
factoriness, and absence of soul. 


Divisions of Consciousness 

44. With the third verse comes the true beginning of Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha, because it is from this point that an actual 
examination of the four ultimates of the immediately preced¬ 
ing stanza takes place. This examination occupies the initial five 
chapters and commences with consciousness. The Pali of verse 
three is as follows: 


Verse 3 

Tattha cittam tava catubbidham hoti: 

Kamavacaram 

Rupavacaram 

Arupavacaram 

Lokuttaran Ca Ti 

Which means: 

In that connection (tattha), consciousness 
(citta ) is (hoti) first (tava) and has four (catu) 
divisions (bidha = vidha) thus (iti): consciousness 
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CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PLANE OF ( dvacara ) SENSE 

desire ( kama ), characteristic of the plane 
of form (rupa + dvacara), characteristic of 
the formless plane (arupa + dvacara ), and (ca) 
supramundane (loka + uttara). 

Following this verse, a certain amount of explanation may be 45. 
helpful. For example, it will shortly be necessary to speak of 
many states of mind, all of which comprise both conscious¬ 
ness ( citta ) and mental concomitants ( cetasika ), yet which 
in this manual are still referred to just as consciousness. In 
the books of the Abhidhammapitaka though, such compounded 
structures are generally known as “citta-cetasika-dhamma”, 
which literally means “states comprising consciousness and 
mental concomitants”. To use such a term is undoubtedly 
clear and unambiguous, particularly as it allows the individual 
terms to show their ultimate nature. Since, however, in the Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha consciousness is used in both ultimate and 
compound senses, it has been thought useful here to differenti¬ 
ate between them by referring to consciousness in its ultimate 
sense as factorial consciousness and in its compounded us¬ 
age as INTEGRAL CONSCIOUSNESS Or INTEGRAL STATES. 

And now to the three items: consciousness characteristic of 46 . 
the planes of sense desire, form, and the formless. 

Integral states are frequently grouped in accordance with a 
characteristic most generally apparent or associated with their 
coming to be. Thus in the case of integral states characteristic of 
the plane of sense desire, the feature most readily recognizable 
as being fundamental to them is the innate need for stimulation 
and a feeling of satisfaction by way of the five organs of sense in 
the form of sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and touch. The need 
for stimulation of this kind is called sense desire (kama), and is 
the basis of one group of integral states, a group which in general 
represents the states of mind which arise in the course of ordi¬ 
nary everyday mundane or worldly existence. Therefore, it is 
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known as integral consciousness characteristic of the plane 
of sense desire (kama + avacara). 

47. The second group, integral consciousness characteristic of 
the plane of form, represents a very different category of in¬ 
tegral states, because here, instead of the wild and almost ran¬ 
dom seeking for sense stimulation as in the class just mentioned, 
there is determined effort directed towards the calming, stabi¬ 
lizing and strengthening of mental activity by the systematic in¬ 
hibition of factors hindering such achievement. Nevertheless, 
even with the refining and purifying of mental states by strict 
control of sense stimulation, use is still made in a finer and more 
tenuous sense—of material substance or materiality as the initial 
object of consciousness upon which to build and develop mas¬ 
tery over unwanted factors. Despite this refining though, since 
material quality, or form ( rupa ), is indeed the object upon 
which such states are initiated, they are grouped together as 
integral consciousness characteristic of the plane of form 
(rupa + avacara). 

48 . Consciousness characteristic of the formless plane is to be 
regarded as an even more refined and therefore a higher de¬ 
gree of development than that of the previous group, inasmuch 
as its practice considers even the most tenuous aspect of ma¬ 
terial quality as being far too coarse a basis or support for the 
most refined and lucent states of consciousness. Consequently, 
since further development rejects materiality, adopting non¬ 
material ( arupa ) concept in its stead, this grouping is known as 
integral consciousness characteristic of the formless plane 
(i arupa + avacara). 

49. Throughout these groupings the phrase “characteristic of 
the plane of” has represented the Pali word “avacara”. Liter¬ 
ally, though, it means: to move about in, to be familiar with—or, 
by association of ideas—related to, supported by, dependent on, 
contingent upon. In the context of grouping states of mind in the 
above manner, any or all of these definitions are adaptable to the 
sense in which avacara is intended. However, for reasons arising 
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out of a far wider scope of meaning, which will become appar¬ 
ent at a later stage, the use of any such values as those mentioned 
above may well prove restrictive. Consequently, the already well 
established and much broader equivalent “characteristic of the 
plane of” is used. 

The final of the four groups comprising consciousness is that so. 
known as “supramundane”. Supramundane ( lokuttara ) con¬ 
sciousness refers to those integral states which take as their ob¬ 
ject that which is beyond ( uttara ) the world (loka). This can by 
definition refer to one object of consciousness only—Nibbana— 
the unconditioned element. Consequently, only those who by 
their degree of realization have permanently cast away cer¬ 
tain fetters ( samyojanani) binding them to mundane thought and 
practice, can be said to take Nibbana as the object upon which 
consciousness arises. 

Verse three, therefore, defines the basis upon which the 51. 
many and varied integral states can arise, and it is on this 
same basis that there follows in this first chapter of the Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha a full statement and simple system of ar¬ 
rangement of all possible states. Bearing in mind that the 
method of Abhidhamma is directed not just to study, but essen¬ 
tially to practice, this statement and arrangement is designed for 
use as a yardstick, or map, against which to check the character 
of one’s own states of mind and thereby observe their quality 
as to whether they are unskilful (akusala) or skilful (kusala), 
and from that to decide whether such thought and subsequent 
action is leading away from or towards a knowledge of things 
AS THEY ARE IN ULTIMATE REALITY (yathd-bhutaMna). 
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Talk Two, Part One 


52. Before embarking upon the fourth verse, it would be help¬ 
ful to deal with a number of rather special points. The need 
for this arises out of the structure and arrangement of Abhi- 
dhammatthasarigaha itself, which, being so terse in its state¬ 
ments, is best looked upon as a most valuably arranged series 
of facts and notes for learning and reference, rather than as a 
book to be read. Because of this very feature, though, there is a 
necessity for it to be expanded with a great deal of background 
material and explanation, in order to bring the bold statements 
to life, and thereby show their applicability to everyday experi¬ 
ence. 

53. For example, bearing in mind the four categories of verse 
three ( kamavacara , rupavacara, arupavacara, lokuttara), consider 
just the opening words of verse four. They are: 

Tattha katamam kamavacaram 
Which translated is: 

Which ( katama ) of these (tattha 1 ) four are 

CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 

(kamavacara)? 

To make this rather more clear, some expansion may help, 
for in effect it means: 

Tit. “therein”, i.e., among conscious states. 
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“Which among the many integral states are 

THOSE CHARACTERIZED BY HAVING AN INNATE NEED 
AND FEELING OF SATISFACTION FOR STIMULATION BY 
WAY OF THE FIVE DOORS OF SENSE?” 

In other words: “Which integral states are classifiable as be¬ 
ing characteristic of the plane of sense desire?” Phrased as it is, 
such a question does not give any indication of the method or ba¬ 
sis upon which these kamavacara states may be isolated from the 
other three groupings. Consequently, some background mate¬ 
rial is necessary. To find this the best place to seek is somewhere 
in the original books of the Abhidhammapitaka itself, because 
these are the ultimate source of any such supporting material. 


The Matika 

At the very beginning of that Pitaka, in that book entitled Dham- 54. 
masariganl 1 , there exists a short, but very important, section 
known as “Matika”. This word “matika” is frequently used in 
the sense of being just an index or table of contents. In Dham- 
masanganl though, it plays a much more important role, for here 
it is the matrix (compare this with Matika), or mould, from which 
the whole of the Abhidhammapitaka takes its internal structure. 
Moreover, in the sense that the word “Matika” can be inter¬ 
preted as “like a mother” (mata + viya), so the Matika of Dham- 
masariganl may be said to be as a mother (mata) to the whole 
Abhidhammapitaka in that the contents of that Pitaka originate 
and grow from that same Matika, and are beholden to it at all 
times. 

At this stage there is no need to discuss this important in- 55. 
troductory section in detail, it being sufficient to say that in 
the main it consists of twenty-two groups of threefold classifi¬ 
cations, and one hundred groups of twofold classifications, each 

Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], 
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of which, according to its particular scope, constitutes a sys¬ 
tematic means of examining all that is included in the fields 
of MENTAL QUALITIES ( Tldma ) and MATERIAL QUALITIES ( rUpa ). 
However, the reasons for speaking at all of the Dhammasanganl 
Matika at this stage are of considerable importance, quite apart 
from its position as being the authentic background for much 
of the terse statement of Abhidhammatthasangaha. The first 
of these reasons is to emphasize that it is not from any exter¬ 
nal or later source that the structure upon which the method 
of Abhidhamma analysis is based and is to be found, but from 
the very beginning of this book Dhammasanganl. Here is made 
plain, by means of the Matika, the entire basis upon which any 
really exhaustive consideration of mental and material phenom¬ 
ena should be conducted, so that they may be viewed in terms 
of ultimates. The second reason is to show that when the author 
of Abhidhammatthasangaha devised his particular method for 
displaying the many integral states, he did so not in any random 
manner but by carefully choosing from that same series of spe¬ 
cial categories, already laid down by the Buddha, as the proper 
basis for any such exposition. 

56 . In this connection, then, the classifications selected from the 

Dhammasanganl Matika, which Ven. Anuruddha uses in con¬ 
junction with one another, are as follows: 

• First, whether a state is: 

1 . Good ( kusala ), sometimes called skilful or wholesome 

2. Bad ( akusala ), sometimes called unskilful or un¬ 
wholesome 

3. Not designated ( abyakata ), i.e., not classifiable un¬ 
der either of the above groups 

• Second, whether a state is associated with: 

4. Pleasure ( sukha ) 

5. Pain ( dukkha ) 

6. Hedonic neutrality ( upekkha) 

• Third, whether as a state it is: 

7. Resultant ( vipaka ) 
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8 . - 

9. - 

• Fourth, whether as states they are: 

10. Roots ( hetu ) 

11 . - 

• Fifth, whether they are: 

12. Accompanied by roots ( sahetuka ) 

13. Not accompanied by roots ( ahetuka ) 

For reference purposes the appropriate groupings from the 57. 
actual text of the Tika and Duka Matika are quoted in full as 
follows. 

From the Triple Matrix (Tika Matika): 

1. Kusala dhamma 

2. Akusala dhamma 

3. Abyakata dhamma 

4. Sukhaya vedanaya sampayutta dhamma 

5. Dukkhaya vedanaya sampayutta dhamma 

6. Adukkhamasukhaya vedanaya sampayutta dhamma 

7. Vipaka dhamma 

8 . Vipaka-dhamma-dhamma 

9. Neva-vipaka-na-vipakadhammadhamma 

From the dual matrix ( duka matika ): 

10. Hetu dhamma 

11. Na hetu dhamma 

12. Sahetuka dhamma 

13. Ahetuka dhamma 

In this way, Ven. Anuruddha, by selecting eleven suitable 58. 
items from five Matika categories, together with occasional es¬ 
sential additions from other groups, was able to arrange his own 
system of classification in a simple but clear and compressed 
manner. 

But what of these various categories, so far as meaning is 59. 
concerned? Because in being selected from the classifications 
of the Matika, they involve four completely dissimilar modes 
of approach, i.e., ethical values, feeling, resultant states, and 
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roots. For the moment, an explanation of resultant states can 
be postponed, but the other three need some qualification be¬ 
cause they are directly concerned in the initial group of integral 
states about to be discussed. 


Kusala and Akusala 

60. From the first group of three, how are GOOD ( kusala ) and BAD 
(akusala) to be assessed ethically? Put in its most simple 
form, the Teaching of the Buddha is directed specifically to the 
overcoming and destruction of ignorance ( avijjd) and crav¬ 
ing ( tanha). This is achieved by means of practice along the 
clearly defined paths of morality ( sila ), mental development 
(bhavana ), and the attaining of penetrative wisdom ( panna). 
Having this in view, “bad” may thereby be defined as that which 
is most nearly associated with ignorance and craving, whereas 
“good” is that most nearly associated with the gaining of under¬ 
standing and penetrative wisdom. From this it may be seen that 
there exists a scale of readily identifiable values ranging from the 
very lowest— i.e., from evil bad states associated with the deepest 
and most overwhelming ignorance—to the highest— i.e., to fault¬ 
less good states associated with supreme penetrative wisdom. 

6 1. Practice of the good is, therefore, that which lifts one up 
the scale, from states dominated by ignorance and craving, to 
those characterized by wisdom and understanding. Conversely, 
practice of the bad is that which, by associating itself ever more 
deeply and more intimately with ignorance and craving, de¬ 
scends the scale of progress. Practice, though, is of three dif¬ 
ferent types: of thought, of speech, and of action. Consequently, 
good practice is wholly concerned with healthy, faultless, blame¬ 
less, and skilful thought, speech, and action. Such practice 
strives always to be away from and, ultimately, to destroy igno¬ 
rance and craving, and at the same time to approach nearer to 
the acquiring of wisdom. Effort of this kind is always produc- 
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tive of helpful and happy resultants, progressive in that it leads 
towards the goal. Opposed to this is bad practice: unhealthy, 
faulty, blameworthy, and unskilful thought, speech, and action, 
that never strive to be away from but always consort with igno¬ 
rance and craving, sinking more and more deeply into associa¬ 
tion with them. Such practice can never be productive of helpful, 
happy resultants, or be progressive towards better states. It will 
always result in loss, and the diminution of any gain previously 
made. 

The Commentary 1 , as the first of several derivations, ex- 62. 
plains that “kusala” is so called because it causes contemptible 
(kucchita ) states to shake ( salayati ), to tremble, waver, and be de¬ 
stroyed. It lists its equivalents as: healthy ( arogya ), faultless, 
blameless ( anavajja ), skilful (cheka), and with happy results 
( sukha-vipakesu ). Apart from these, it is also frequently trans¬ 
lated as moral, good, and wholesome. Any of these many values 
may therefore be used according to their immediate suitability. 

To return now to the text of Abhidhammatthasangaha. Ini- 63. 
tially, the division of integral states characteristic of the plane 
of sense desire is threefold 2 , as bad states (akusala dhamma ), 
states without roots ( ahetuka dhamma ), and shining or 
beautiful states ( sobhana dhamma). In view of what has just 
been said, of the selection of groupings from the Matika, why 
has this seemingly irregular choice been made? The clue is to be 
found in the group called “states without roots”. It is here that 
the category of roots (hetu), mentioned earlier as coming from 
Dhammasanganl Matika, is first brought into use. And it is by 
subdividing the three groups given above, in terms of appropri¬ 
ately chosen roots, that a great number of integral states can be 
dealt with, and their relationships with each other very readily 
shown. What, then, are roots? 


Expositor [13] pp. 48-50. 

2 See chart 2 on page 322. 
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Roots 


64. The idea of roots 1 arises from a knowledge of plants, wherein it is 
evident that a plant grows strongly and fully by virtue of its hav¬ 
ing an adequate root structure. Moreover, the root is ultimately 
dependent on there having been a seed from which not only the 
plant with its flowers and fruits has sprung, but also the very 
root itself, supporting those flowers and fruits, and by which all 
are characterized. In a comparable way this may be said of be¬ 
ings. They come to be as the resultants of their past bodily, ver¬ 
bal, and mental actions, and it is these which are the seeds from 
which the being, together with the root structure supporting it, 
ultimately arises and by which both are characterized. Such past 
action will itself have originated among, and have been appro¬ 
priately nourished by, good roots ( kusala hetu) and bad roots 
(i akusala hetu), which, supporting a being as its flower, will have 
resulted in the seed from which a later being springs—together 
with its supporting roots, which are 2 : 

• Bad roots ( akusala hetu): 

- the bad root of greed ( lobha akusala-hetu) 

- the bad root of hatred ( dosa akusala-hetu ) 

- THE BAD ROOT OF DULLNESS AND DELUSION ( moha 
akusala-hetu) 

• Good roots ( kusala hetu): 

- THE GOOD ROOT OF ABSENCE OF GREED ( alobho kusala- 
hetu ), i.e., generosity 

- THE GOOD ROOT OF ABSENCE or HATRED ( adoSO kusala- 
hetu ), i.e., loving kindness 

- THE GOOD ROOT OF ABSENCE OF DULLNESS AND DELU¬ 
SION (amoho kusala-hetu), i.e., wisdom 

65. With these ideas in mind, and viewing Buddhist Teach¬ 
ing as a system of training and practice, wherein right ef¬ 
fort (samma-vayama)— the sixth item of the noble eight con- 

’See chart 2 on page 322. 

2 See Book of Analysis [15], p. 515, par. 984. 
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stituent path (ariya atthangika magga )—is all important, it is 
useful to see what is intended by that training. Referring to The 
Book of Analysis 1 , it says: 

Therein, what is right effort? Herein a Bhikkhu 
engenders wish, makes effort, arouses energy, ex¬ 
erts the mind, strives for the non-arising of evil bad 
states that have not ( already ) arisen ... strives for 
the abandoning of evil bad states that have arisen 
... strives for the arising of good states that have not 
(already) arisen ... strives for the stabilizing, for the 
collocation, for the increase, for the maturity, for 
the development, for the completion of good states 
that have arisen. This is called right effort. 

From this, it can readily be appreciated that striving for the 
non-arising and for the abandoning of evil bad states is a funda¬ 
mental of proper practice, because these are the lowest, the most 
harmful, the most dangerous, and the most inhibiting to forward 
progress. Because of this, to define them before any others is the 
initial task of Abhidhammatthasangaha, and it is in verse four 
that this is done. 

Being the opening statement of integral states charac- 66. 
teristic of the plane of sense desire 2 (kamavacara cittani ), the 
verse opens with the question quoted earlier: 


Verse 4 

Tattha katamam kamavacaram 

Of which the translation is repeated here: 

^ook of Analysis [15], p. 308, §487. 

2 See chart 2 on page 322 
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Which ( katama ) of these (tattha 1 ) four are 

CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 

( kdmdvacara )? 

67. Following this, comes the actual first statement of integral 
states, of which the initial category is of those rooted in greed 
(lobha) 2 . The Pali of the initial group of integral states in this 
verse is as follows: 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM DITTHIGATA-SAMPAYUTTAM: 

Asankharikam-ekam (l) 

Sasankharikam-ekam (2) 

SOMANASSA SAHAGATAM DITTHIGATA VIPPAYUTTAM: 


SANKHARIKAM-EKAM (3) 

Sasankharikam-ekam (4) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM DITTHIGATA-SAMPAYUTTAM: 

Asankharikam-ekam (5) 

Sasankharikam-ekam (6) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM DITTHIGATA-VIPPAYUTTAM: 

Asankharikam-Ekam (7) 
Sasankharikam-ekan-ti (8) 

IMANI ATTHA-PI LOBHA-SAHAGATA-CITTANI NAMA 

68 . Which translated is: 

There are two greedy integral states wherein fac¬ 
torial consciousness is: accompanied by (saha- 
gata) mental pleasure ( somanassa ) and associ¬ 
ated with ( sampayutta ) wrong view ( ditthi-gata ), 

Tit. “therein”, i.e., among conscious states. 

Tee chart 3 on page 323. 
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of which one ( eka ) is uninstigated ( asankharika) 
and one (eka) is instigated ( sasarikharika). 

There are also two accompanied by ( sahagata) 

MENTAL PLEASURE ( SOmandSSa ) but DISSOCIATED 

from ( vippayutta ) wrong view ( ditthi-gata ), of 
which one (eka) is uninstigated (asankharika) and 
one (eka) is instigated (sasarikharika). 

Then there are two accompanied by ( sahagata ) 
neutral ( upekkha ) feeling, and associated with 
(sampayutta) wrong view (ditthi-gata), of which 
one (eka) is uninstigated (asankharika) and one 
(eka) is instigated (asankharika). 

Finally, there are two accompanied by ( sahagata ) 
neutral ( upekkha ) feeling, but dissociated from 
( vippayutta ) wrong view ( ditthi-gata ), of which one 
(eka) is uninstigated ( asankharika ) and one (eka) is 
instigated (sasarikharika). 

These (hnami) eight together (attha pi) are 
known as (nama) factorial consciousness accom¬ 
panied by greed (lobha-sahagatacittani) 1 . 


Greed 

Within these eight types of greedy integral states, it can be seen 69. 
that greed is the one quality which each individual state has in 
common with the others, which is the root from which all stem, 
which supports and nourishes them and is the cause of their be¬ 
coming great and producing plentiful fruit. In what way there¬ 
fore can greed itself be described? In the DhammasariganI 2 the 
basic description is very simple and straightforward: 

’See chart 3 on page 323. 

2 Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], p. 94, par. 389. 
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Greed, being greedy, state of being greedy, infatu¬ 
ation, being infatuated, state of being infatuated, 
covetousness, the bad root of greed. 

This, however, gives a rather unsubtle view of a very impor¬ 
tant root condition, inasmuch as from the terms used it would 
appear to describe only its baser aspects. Later in the same work, 
though 1 , and in Vibhanga 2 , a much more extensive list is given 
wherein there are more than one hundred synonyms, thereby 
clearly demonstrating the wide range of meaning to be included 
within that single word. Here are some extracts from that list: 

Greed is that which is seduction, yearning, hanker¬ 
ing, wishing, imploring, clinging, intimacy, fond¬ 
ness, wanting sights, sounds, odours, savours, tangi¬ 
bles, wanting sons, wanting life, self-indulgence, de¬ 
sire for the nicer, liking, craving for becoming, crav¬ 
ing for non-becoming... 

70. That is a statement of allied qualities, all of which, in an ul¬ 
timate sense, are greed. What the list does not show, though, 
is that each separate item is able to be exerted from the slight¬ 
est, most tentative degree, to the most overwhelming flood of 
lust, passion, and avarice, sweeping all before it to gain its greedy 
goal. The words “greed” and “lust” have a connotation suggest¬ 
ing nothing but power and violence; this is so, but it should at all 
times be appreciated that this same greed and lust can appear in 
an utterly different guise. It can be subtle, pleasing, delicate, 
tender, refined, and gentle; it can appear sympathetic and com¬ 
passionate, but beneath its external form striving always, in one 
way or another, to satisfy its fundamentally grasping nature. 

71. The Buddha himself once said 3 : 

Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], p. 470, par. 909. 

2 Book of Analysis [15], p. 515, par. 984 

3 Anguttara Nikaya, p. 90, ll(l) [2], 
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Bhikkhus, I know of no other single thing of such 
power in causing the arising of wish for sense plea¬ 
sure that has not already arisen, or causing the be¬ 
coming more or increase of sense pleasure that has 
arisen, than the feature of beauty in things. 

The Buddha also said 1 : 

I know of no other single thing so intractable as the 
untrained mind. The untrained mind is indeed an 
intractable thing. 

Bearing in mind both these extracts from the Suttas, it is ap- 72. 
parent that two things are of great and continuing importance. 
First of all is the need to be aware of, and to be able to recognize, 
the nature of greedy states, not only when they have already 
arisen in oneself, but also when they are liable to arise. The sec¬ 
ond is that the mind should be trained in its way of working, so 
that it may become tractable and thereby capable of being cor¬ 
rectly orientated, not only to the recognition and elimination of 
bad unskilful states, but to the stimulation and support of states 
that are skilful and good. 

The study of Abhidhamma is a precise and comprehensible 73. 
method by which knowledge of all such states can come to be 
known, and how the workings of the mind take place. Armed 
with such knowledge, its application and practice is the purpose 
of the Buddha’s exhortation later in the two Suttas just quoted. 

Regarding greed itself, the Commentary 2 shows its general 74. 
characteristic to be the cleaving to a sense object in the man¬ 
ner of the stickiness of a spider’s web; its inherent functional 
property as adhering like a slice of meat thrown into a hot fry¬ 
ing pan; its resultant appearance being that of not letting go, like 
the taint, colour, or stain of lamp black; and its concurrent foot¬ 
ing is the seeing of enjoyment in states connected with fetters. 


^nguttara Nikaya [2] p. 91,14(4). 
Expositor [13] p. 332. 
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75. 


While dealing with the bad root of greed, it is important to 
appreciate that, as with all bad unskilful states, it is not only from 
the root by which they are known and named that they arise, but 
from the root of delusion ( moha ) also. Greed cannot act by it¬ 
self, it can do so only in the presence of dullness, ignorance, and 
delusion 1 . It is the activity of delusion that is detectable in the 
very presence of wrong view ( ditthi ). The truly basic root of 
evil, the father of all bad states, is indeed ignorance (avijja), but 
here manifesting itself as dullness, and delusion (moha). Its 
general characteristic is that of being mentally blind, of opposi¬ 
tion to knowledge. From this can be deduced that its inherent 
functional property is an absence of penetration, and of obscu¬ 
ration of the true nature of an object. This again is demonstrated 
in its resultant appearance as an absence of right practice, con¬ 
duct, or disposition, of mental blindness, darkness, and bewil¬ 
derment, all of which qualities, from the general characteristic 
onwards, being based upon its concurrent footing of improper 
attention to what is right, correct, or ultimate truth. 

Returning now to the complete collection of greedy states, 
wherein the text details a total of eight, four being accompa¬ 
nied by feelings of mental pleasure, four by neutral feeling, and 
where, within both groups of four, two are associated with wrong 
view and two dissociated from wrong view. It will have been 
noticed during the detailing of those states that certain addi¬ 
tional qualifying terms have appeared, terms such as wrong 
view ( ditthi-gata ), uninstigated and instigated (asankharika, 
sasankharika). These are new words, each of which needs some 
explanation. This will be given, but first, before discussing them, 
a few words need to be said about feeling ( vedana ), because feel¬ 
ing is, without exception, present in every integral state. 


^ee chart 2 on page 322. 
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Feeling 


In integral states characteristic of the plane of sense desire the n. 
nature of feeling is categorized as being of five kinds, distinct 
gradings which do not overlap each other. They are: 

1. Bodily pleasure ( sukha ), including all forms of bodily 
pleasure, comfort, and ease. 

2. Bodily pain ( dukkha ), comprising all aspects of bodily 
pain, discomfort, or uneasiness. 

3. Mental pleasure ( somanassa ), including all forms of 
mental pleasure, happiness, joy, and ease. 

4. Mental pain ( domanassa ), comprising all aspects of men¬ 
tal pain, displeasure, unhappiness, sorrow, and uneasi¬ 
ness. 

5. Hedonic neutrality or indifference ( upekkha ), being 
the midpoint between pain and pleasure. 

A point of which to be especially careful when using this En- 78. 
glish word “feeling” in a Buddhist context is to appreciate that 
it is being made use of merely as a near equivalent for the Pali 
word “vedana” and must, therefore, be thought of and used only 
in terms of the fivefold group just given. It should never in¬ 
clude the alternative usages so frequently employed in English, 
wherein it refers to aspects of emotion, sentiment, affection, 
sympathy, or tenderness. These latter, in Buddhist terminology, 
are never directly associated with the word “vedana”. They have 
their own special words, several of which will be encountered 
later on. “Feeling”, therefore, refers only to pleasant, painful, or 
neutral feeling as it arises in connection with mental or physical 
states. 

To digress for a moment or two in order to return to the un- 79. 
certainties experienced in searching for suitable English equiva¬ 
lents for Pali words: equivalents are rarely exact, but there is one 
way of overcoming the difficulty, which is much recommended. 

It is to make frequent and regular use of the Pali words them¬ 
selves. In this way, one gradually builds up a personal vocab- 
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ulary in which the connotations are purely Buddhist, and not 
coloured by any background of customary Western usage. Thus, 
one would then think naturally of “vedana” with its five cate¬ 
gories, rather than of “feeling”. 
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Talk Two, Part Two 


Neutral Feeling 

Returning again to the five types of feeling, the meanings of so. 
the first four are quite straightforward. The fifth, though, here 
called “neutral”, does need some additional explanation, but this 
time because of the difficulty of finding a really suitable equiva¬ 
lent for the Pali term “upekkha”. In the present context, the idea 
it is intended to convey is “neither-painful-nor pleasant”, an al¬ 
most literal translation of the Pali “adukkham-asukha”. Through¬ 
out the texts of Abhidhammatthasangaha, this latter is a term 
used very frequently to express the nature of feeling experi¬ 
enced at that point which is precisely midway between being 
just painful or just pleasant. It is an aspect of feeling wherein, 
however carefully it is examined, it cannot be said to be either 
unpleasant or pleasant, a-dukkha, meaning “not-pain”, a-sukha, 
meaning “not pleasant”. 

Sometimes “ upekkha ” is rendered “indifference”, sometimes si. 
“hedonic indifference”. The inclusion of “hedonic”—in its psy¬ 
chological sense of dealing with both pain and pleasure—being 
very suitable where it is coupled with “indifference”, as it em¬ 
phasizes this direct association with pain and pleasure. However, 
the two words together are rather long and do not combine well 
when feeling ( vedana ) has also to be used; so, except when it 
is particularly necessary to emphasize the pain and pleasure as¬ 
pect, “neutral”, or “neutrality”, is employed here, but with the 
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proviso that it be understood to mean “hedonically neutral” or 
“hedonic neutrality”. 


Associated with, and Dissociated from, Wrong 
View 

82. But now, to continue with an explanation of meanings of new 
words. The expressions associated with wrong view ( ditthi- 
gata-sampayutta) and dissociated from wrong view ( ditthi- 
gata-vippayutta) are manifestly closely associated, for, although 
as terms they are mutually exclusive, the integral states in which 
they occur both arise in connection with the BAD ROOT OF greed 
( lobho-akusala-hetu ). There are, however, very different reasons 
for their occurrence. Put in an elementary way, these differences 
lie basically in the level of knowledge and understanding of the 
individual. 

83. In the case of “associated with wrong view”, action will be 
performed almost automatically with the arising of a greedy 
wish. Although such action is fundamentally morally bad, the 
doer will not look upon it in this way, because of the overwhelm¬ 
ing nature of his ignorance. His appreciation of any difference 
between bad and good will be so muddled and deluded as to ut¬ 
terly preclude any abstention from the performance of a deed 
that is in accord with his greedy wish. 

84. The case of “dissociated from wrong view” is quite differ¬ 
ent, because here the doer knows very well that the greedy wish 
is both bad and unskilful, and will produce unhelpful resultant, 
that will retard his progress upward in the scale of advancement. 
Despite this, though, because of the strength of his wish to enjoy, 
or his desire for the approbation of others, his personal conceit 
will override any such thoughtful considerations, and will seek 
some justification for performance of the action. Where greed 
is present, but wrong view is not, another factor takes its place 
and will be explained shortly. Nevertheless, because of delu- 
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sion ( moha ) his thought is still dull, but differently so, from one 
who is obsessed by completely wrong view. But now to examine 
the terms a little more closely. 


Wrong View 

The Pali word “ ditthi-gata ”, customarily translated as “wrong 85. 
view”, means more literally “resorting ( gata ) to wrong view 
(ditthi )”. Strictly speaking “ditthi” means just “view”. When, 
though, it is used by itself without either prefix or suffix, it is 
usually understood to be “wrong view” as opposed to “right 
view” ( samma-ditthi ). In the way in which it is used in con¬ 
nection with greed it refers to any kind of opinion based upon 
which there seems to be justification for thought, speech, or ac¬ 
tion, accompanied by greed, to take place. This is more sub¬ 
tle than would appear at first sight; for when it is appreciated 
that here it is a question of wrong view (ditthi), as opposed 
to right view ( samma-ditthi ), where right view in its ultimate 
sense means seeing things as they really are, it infers that in this 
absence of any proper comprehension of the three charac¬ 
teristics: IMPERMANENCE, UNSATISFACTORINESS, and ABSENCE 
of soul ( ti-lakkhana: anicca, dukkha, anatta), a very high propor¬ 
tion of one’s thought, speech, and action is by definition firmly 
rooted in greed ( lobha ), and is therefore manifestly unskilful 
(akusala). 

An explanation taken from the Commentary 1 is that the ori- 86. 
gin of “wrong view” lies in the hearing of incorrect doctrines, 
having unsuitable friends, a lack of desire to see noble ones 
(ariya), and improper attention to what is right. Examining 
“wrong view”, when isolated from other considerations, it is 
seen to possess four specific qualities: the general characteris¬ 
tic of improper inclination ( ayoniso abhinivesa ); the inherent 
functional property of perversion ( paramasa ); the resultant ap- 

^xpositor [13], pp. 330-336. 
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pearance of false conviction (miccha abhinivesa ); and the con¬ 
current footing of lack of desire to see noble ones (ariyanam 
adassanakamata). 


Conceit 

87 . As has already been seen and to some extent discussed, greedy 
integral states do not always arise in association with wrong 
view, for there are those persons who are quite without the view 
of there being any permanent self or soul, and yet who perform 
actions which are clearly rooted in greed 1 . The Commentary, 
still speaking of wrong view, says it should be looked upon as the 
highest fault 2 . This is not said lightly, and just on account of its 
being associated with greed, but because in such greedy states 
there occurs this particular additional concomitant feature: a 
complete lack of understanding of the true nature of things. This 
in itself is, indeed, the highest fault, and, when coupled with 
greed, forms the most undesirable combination. Where such 
fault is not present, i.e., in states dissociated from wrong view, 
it means that the being concerned is not influenced by incor¬ 
rect doctrines, unsuitable friends, or by lack of desire to see No¬ 
ble Ones. Consequently, greed does not arise in association with 
views drawn from such sources, but is based differently. It arises 
largely because of the wish for existence and the pleasure which 
occurs purely by way of sense experience, i.e., delight in pleasant 
sights, sounds, scents, flavours, tangibles, and ideas. As such, it 
is to be regarded as greed based on vain imaginings as to the de¬ 
sirability and appropriateness of sense pleasure, and this, more¬ 
over, in the face of an actual understanding of their true nature. 
To act in such a way is clearly unskilful, but it can at least be 
said not to be influenced by wrong view. By what then is it in¬ 
fluenced? 


’See chart 3 on page 323. 

2 Expositor [13], p. 331 [13], 
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If a person stimulates greed in a manner contrary to his knowl- 88. 
edge of truth, it occurs for two reasons 1 . The first is vain imagin¬ 
ing, the second an exaggerated opinion of himself. The English 
word which includes both these meanings is conceit ( mana ), 
and it is this that is present when greed arises dissociated from 
wrong view. Its general characteristic is loftiness ( unnati ), that 
is, “holding oneself above proper considerations”; with the qual¬ 
ity of self-patronage ( sampaggaha ) as its inherent functional 
property; the resultant appearance of self-advertisement (ke- 
tukamyata), with all three having their concurrent footing in 
the existence of greed dissociated from wrong view ( ditthi - 
vippayutta-lobha ). Basically “conceit” is considered as a form of 
MADNESS or MENTAL ABERRATION ( Ummada ) 2 . 


Four Denotations of States 

It will have been noticed in the course of explaining the mean- 89. 
ings of several preceding terms, that four particular methods 3 of 
describing their attributes have been used, they are: 

• General characteristic 

• Inherent functional property 

• Resultant appearance 

• Concurrent footing 

Strictly speaking, these four are not specifically mentioned 
until chapter nine of Abhidhammatthasarigaha. However, as a 
method of showing the main features of individual states they 
are in general use throughout the commentaries, and occur in 
much earlier works such as Nettipakarana 4 . They are of great 
help towards gaining an understanding of the nature of states, 


^ee chart 3 on page 323. 

2 Expositor[l3], p. 340 . 

3 See chart 4 on page 324. 

4 Nettipakarana [ll]. 
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and often of distinguishing between them, so it is useful to ex¬ 
amine their mode of inquiry. 

General Characteristic 

90. This is the primary sign, or feature, the most elementary 
distinguishing mark by which the particular state may be rec¬ 
ognized. It displays the general nature ( samanna-sabhavo ) of 
that state in its most simple form. It is known as “lakkhana” and 
is here translated as general characteristic 1 ; it is also fre¬ 
quently known just as “characteristic”. 

Inherent Functional Property 

91. This shows the unique innate attribute of the state, rather 
as the intrinsic flavour of a substance might be described as be¬ 
ing either salty, sweet, or sour. As the active principle in a herb 
or plant might be pointed out, or as the property of a particular 
medicine might be specified as being either purgative or sooth¬ 
ing. It is known as “rasa” (lit. “flavour”), and is here translated 
as inherent functional property 2 . It is often known just as 
“function”. 

Resultant Appearance 

92. This attribute is a resultant, or fruition, and represents the 
manner in which the inherent functional property manifests it¬ 
self to become apparent to an observer. It demonstrates the 
fully mature appearance of the state as contrasted with its sim¬ 
ple general characteristic. From this appearance being due to 
its resultant origin it is known as “ paccupatthana ” (lit. reappear¬ 
ance), and is here translated as resultant appearance 3 . It is 
often known as “manifestation”. 


^ee chart 4 on page 324. 

2 See chart 4 on page 324. 

3 See chart 4 on page 324. 
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Concurrent footing 

This final attribute is the ground structure upon which stand 93. 
the three preceding qualities. It is frequently known as “proxi¬ 
mate cause”. However, since “proximate” has a more or less se¬ 
quential connotation, the incorrect impression can be created 
of an immediately preceding condition, whereas being an actual 
attribute of the very state in question it should be looked upon 
as occurring together with the other three. Nor can it be said 
to be a cause in the true sense, but should rather be thought of 
as the starting point, the basis, the standing ground, the floor, 
that upon which the others stand and are supported, much as 
the wall of a house is supported by its footing and could not be 
erected without it. “ Padatthana ” means literally “a foot place, 
or footing”, and although “footing” is a rather clumsy word for 
philosophical use, it has seemed, in view of its meaning, the most 
suitable to use here. Nevertheless, to give it the sense of being 
co-existent and taking effect with the other three, yet even so be¬ 
ing their standing ground, it is here translated as concurrent 
footing 1 . 

Uninstigated and Instigated 

Reverting now to the translation of the text to make a short 94. 
note on the difference between greedy integral states designated 
as uninstigated (asankharika) and instigated (sasatikharika). 
How should this difference be interpreted? In this instance, the 
meaning of the basic term “ sankharika ” has to do with the mak¬ 
ing of effort or exertion ( sappayoga ), or of having a plan, method 
or way of doing, of strategy, or expediency (sa’upaya). From this, 
two things emerge: 

1. That uninstigated (asankharika) must therefore mean 
“without effort, exertion, expedience or special plan”. 

^ee chart 4 on page 324. 
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2. That instigated ( sa-sankharika) will consequently mean 
“with effort, exertion, expedience or special plan”. 

95. Reducing these explanations to the way in which things op¬ 
erate in practice, it shows that, if an action is uninstigated, it is 
performed quite voluntarily, that is, entirely on one’s own vo¬ 
lition, without hesitation, and without instigation or prompt¬ 
ing; it is an action entirely personal and self-originated. On the 
other hand, if it is instigated, the action is not completely vol¬ 
untary, there is hesitation, so that either special self-effort or 
self-instigation has to be made from there being some secondary 
reason or stimulation. Or, alternatively, there is the need for ex¬ 
ternal instigation or prompting. Not a great distinction between 
these two, but, as will be seen in a later chapter, to be one neces¬ 
sitating a slight difference in structural make-up. 


Factorial Consciousness 

96. In concluding what has been said about greedy states, it would 
be well to return to the most important component quality of 
all, consciousness. On this occasion, though, to consider it in 
its purely ultimate sense as factorial consciousness. So far, in 
dealing with the eight types of greed, the consideration has 
been of integral states. However, it should not be forgotten 
that the expressions “integral states” and “integral conscious¬ 
ness” have been adopted largely for the purpose of examining 
complex mental states wherein so-called “factorial conscious¬ 
ness” is acting together with certain additional factors, called 
“mental concomitants”, a combination which is expressed by 
the Pali term “citta-cetasika-dhamma”. It is also being used for 
the specific purpose of differentiating between those complex 
states and that which is just basic awareness, the single prop¬ 
erty of having thought of an object, of being conscious of that 
object. As explained at an earlier stage 1 , basic awareness, facto- 

: §40 and §45. 
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rial consciousness (citta) is one of the four ultimates ( catu 
paramattha 1 ), and is the innate constituent of every integral 
state ( citta-cetasika-dhamma ). It is axiomatic to say that no men¬ 
tal concomitant arises without the presence of consciousness. 
The Commentary 2 gives its general characteristic as awareness 
(vijdnana ); its inherent functional property as going before, 
leading, of being foremost ( pubbangama ); its resultant appear¬ 
ance as connecting ( sandahana ); and its concurrent footing as 

MENTAL AND MATERIAL QUALITIES ( mma - rupa ). 

Consequently, where there is to be the examination of an 97. 
integral state the primary constituent to be borne in mind is 
factorial consciousness, because, from the statement of its gen¬ 
eral characteristic as “awareness”, a quality is thereby declared 
which is clearly intrinsic to every integral state also. Awareness 
of its object is the dominant feature of any conscious state, what¬ 
ever its attendant qualities may be. 

To establish even more strongly this dominant position, the 98. 
inherent functional property should also be studied. “Going be¬ 
fore, leading, and being foremost” are not meant with reference 
to time, but in the sense of factorial consciousness having the 
attendant qualities around it, and of being chief among them, so 
that they arise when it arises, are present when it is present, and 
cease when it ceases. Among them, consciousness is foremost, 
and in the sense that it dominates them, is their chief. More¬ 
over, inasmuch as they cannot arise or function without it, they 
are originated by consciousness. Here it is worth noting that the 
opening words of Dhammapada are a direct statement of the in¬ 
herent functional property of consciousness: 


Mano-pubbangama dhamma: 

MANO-SETTHA MANO-MAYA. 


’See chart 1 on page 321. 

2 Expositor[l3], p. 148 . 
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The Resultant Appearance of Connecting 


99. To recognize the implications of “connecting” as the resultant 
appearance, or manner in which consciousness can be observed 
to operate, is of supreme importance to the serious student of 
Buddhist Teaching. Why is this so? In the course of existence 
beings tend to look upon consciousness as a permanent endur¬ 
ing thing, they are confused, and being filled with wrong view 
( ditthi ) think: “The essential me is consciousness. When at death 
I am separated from my body, it is consciousness that will go on, 
because it is the self that endures and will continue to enjoy the 
pleasures of the next world”. As their training and knowledge of 
the nature of phenomena develops, they learn that conscious¬ 
ness is not an enduring thing, but consists of nothing more than 
a dependently associated series of separate momentary states, 
individually coming to be, and passing away, in rapid succes¬ 
sion, from the instant of conception to the moment of death. 
However, because of the presence of their continued and power¬ 
ful craving for existence ( bhava-tanha ), even the possession 
of such knowledge does not necessarily quell their great doubt 
and uncertainty, and on this account there is frequent rejection 
of that knowledge as being truth. When, though, through hard 
practice directed to the gaining of understanding, that knowl¬ 
edge is transcended and becomes penetrative insight, it is then 
that this knowledge of “connecting”, as the resultant appear¬ 
ance of consciousness, is fully comprehended and becomes a 
basis for true realization of the three characteristics: im¬ 
permanence, UNSATISFACTORINESS, and ABSENCE OF SOUL (ti- 
lakkhana: anicca, dukkha, anatta). 

100 . Consequently, to grasp the significance of this feature of 
“connecting”, as it occurs linking the serial instants of con¬ 
sciousness, so that they appear to flow like a river, is indeed very 
important, because, quite apart from any ultimate realization of 
the true nature of things, it is some small understanding of this 
very “connecting” that can often give to a person his first inti- 
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mation that consciousness is not what it has seemed to be, some¬ 
thing permanent and enduring, but that it is a phenomenon, mo¬ 
mentary and fleeting, and is therefore not tenable as a solid and 
lasting basis to be grasped after. 

What is it that is important to take notice of when consider- 101. 
ing the concurrent footing upon which the preceding qualities 
stand? It is to observe that when, as in the case of factorial con¬ 
sciousness, this footing is stated to be mental and material 
qualities ( nama-rupa ), it is referring to the basic principle that 
consciousness, whether considered as factorial or integral, can 
come to be only provided there is a suitable object of which it 
can be conscious. If that object be a material quality ( rupa ) it 
is to be understood that consciousness is caused to arise, takes 
as its object either something that has the property of being visi¬ 
ble, or of being audible, odoriferous, sapid, or tangible, meaning 
that, as an object, it is a quality cognizable only by way of one 
or other of the five organs, or doors, of sense. If the object be a 
mental quality ( nama ), consciousness takes it not through the 
five doors of physical sense but as an ideational impression, aris¬ 
ing by way of the so-called “mind door”. Thus, in these ways it 
is to be seen that only by participation of one or other of the six 
avenues can consciousness ever be caused to arise. What, then, 
is to be learned from this? 

It is that it should be recognized as demonstrating our own 102. 
basic condition, or predicament: that of existing as beings in 
a state of which it is said “consciousness is characteristic 
of the plane of sense desire (kamavacara citta)”. It is a con¬ 
dition wherein craving ( tanha ) grasps incessantly after mental 
and material objects as its nutriment, where it is unceasingly fed 
and where in return, but strictly in accordance with that pro¬ 
cess, it maintains us in the constant round of existence and re¬ 
birth. It is there that we shall remain, until properly directed 
effort is made towards release. Such is the work of craving, so 
strongly embodied in greedy states, and where it shows itself in 
its least subtle form as the bad root of greed ( akusala-lobha- 
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mu/a). Greed, and therefore craving, is exceedingly difficult to 
conquer, but the Buddha in two short verses has given a key to 
the practice to be followed. 

They are verses no. 360 and 361 of Dhammapada, and as a 
guide are very straightforward, and, therefore, most valuable to 
commit to memory 1 

With the eye restraint is good, 

Good is restraint with the ear, 

With the nose restraint is good, 

Good is restraint with the tongue. 

With the body restraint is good, 

Good is restraint with speech, 

With the mind restraint is good, 

Good is restraint throughout all. 

The Bhikkhu restrained in all ways 
From every sorrow is freed. 


See https://suttacentral.net/dhp360-382/en/anandajoti#sc360 



Talk Three, Part One 


Before proceeding with a description of the second group of BAD 104. 
states (akusala dhamma ), comprising those arising from the bad 
ROOT OF hatred ( dosa-akusala-hetu ), some further points con¬ 
cerning the way in which greedy states come to be should first 
be mentioned. The reason for this is to make apparent certain 
laws, and show that, although in their outward behaviour greed 
and hatred appear very different from each other, closer exami¬ 
nation shows that the background from which each ultimately 
arises, is indeed the same, as also is the case for many other 
states. 

Previously, it has been said that restraint is good, not only in 105. 
respect of the five doors of sense, but of the mind door also. Why 
is restraint good? Why should not all the six senses (five phys¬ 
ical, plus the ideational) be given free rein and thereby take in 
impressions from every possible field? Can it not be said that to 
exercise such complete freedom and absence of restraint is the 
very way by which a full and enjoyable life is to be realized, a life 
quite untrammelled by restriction, and thereby capable of self- 
expression to its most lavish degree? At first sight, this attitude 
may well appear to be correct. Moreover, it is the one acceptable 
to many, in fact to a greater or lesser degree by the vast majority 
of beings. Indeed, it might even seem to be a reasonable atti¬ 
tude to take, but for the single principle which stands quite in 
the way of its being a valid course to follow. The Buddha taught 
that nothing in this conditioned existence happens other than 
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by way of cause. This is axiomatic, and examination will show 
that, because of its being so, all qualities, mental and material, 
are, in one way or another, causally related to each other. 

106. In mode of operation, a causal relationship of this kind is neither 
sporadic nor of a random nature. On the contrary, it behaves in 
a regular and strictly serial manner, wherein every class of ac¬ 
tivity produces its own especial and perfectly natural resultant 
condition. In this particular case, though, because of the very 
nature of the resultant itself, it possesses the innate property of 
then functioning as an origin, or cause, the outcome of which is a 
yet further resultant condition, having this same quality of then 
manifesting itself as a cause. Such a type of activity can clearly 
become a continuous series, something that can go on and on. 
This is truly so, and, because of the close interconnection and 
specific relationship between the elements of the series, it con¬ 
stitutes a law, so fundamental that it may be said to be the very 
groundwork, or pattern, of existence. 


Dependent Origination 

107. in its entirety, this law of the arising of result depending on 
a cause ( paticcasamuppada ) is deep, subtle, complex, and diffi¬ 
cult to comprehend. But since, as a separate subject, it is not in¬ 
troduced formally until the eighth chapter of Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha, it cannot, therefore, be discussed here in detail. In spite 
of this, though, certain aspects are of particular relevance to 
that which occurs when the five physical senses and mind are 
unrestrained. Consequently, it can, to some limited extent, be 
considered at this juncture, particularly in view of its being of 
paramount importance to those who would wish to gain some 
control over the means by which the course of their existence is 
otherwise invariably directed. 

108. When, in the case of greedy integral states, an object that is 
to prove desirable presents itself within the field of activity of 
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the six organs or bases of sense ( saldyatana ), then, according to 
whether that object is visible or audible, odoriferous or sapid, 
tangible or ideational, the appropriate base ( ayatana ) will re¬ 
ceive a stimulus. Provided that at that instant the attendant con¬ 
ditions are suitable, and as the result of the presence of that stim¬ 
ulus at the appropriate base there is the arising of consciousness, 
it is then said that contact ( phassa ) has taken place between 
the organ of sense (ayatana), consciousness, and the object 
( arammana ). 

Stating such a relationship the Buddha said 1 : 109 

Because of the six bases contact arises 
(salayatana-paccaya-phasso [sambhavati]). 

Putting on one side, for the time being, any analysis of the 110 
actual working structure of the course of the conscious pro¬ 
cess ( citta-vithi ), that takes place following the moment of con¬ 
tact, the immediate outcome is that, because of a recognition of 
the general characteristic of the object, it will, before anything 
else, be experienced in terms of feeling that is either pleasant, 
unpleasant or hedonically neutral. 

In order to show the causal connection between contact and 111 
feeling the Buddha said 2 : 

Because of contact feeling arises 
(phassa-paccaya-vedana [sambhavati]). 

Let’s consider now this last occurrence, purely from the 112 
point of view of greed. If the obj ect was recognized with pleasure 
it can very naturally be inferred that, in a conventional sense, 
it was likeable or attractive. Here, though, in the deeper sense 
of Abhidhamma teaching, it should be observed that it is not 
the object itself that is liked or considered attractive, but only 

^utta 1 of Nidanasamyutta, The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, Vol. 

I, p. 533 [l]; also Vibhangapali, Paticcasamuppadavibhanga, The Book of Anal¬ 
ysis [15], par. 225. 

2 Ibid . 
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the pleasurable feeling that arises consequent upon its presence. 
Conventionally, a material object may be said to be beautiful. In¬ 
trinsically, though, it possesses no such quality. On the other 
hand, beings seek almost all the time for the experience of plea¬ 
sure in one form or another, whether by way of the five physical 
senses or the mind. This is due to the presence of the root char¬ 
acteristic of greed ( lobha ) and to that of the even more universal 
and fundamental quality, craving ( tanha ). Because of its pres¬ 
ence when pleasure is experienced, there arises immediately the 
desire, the strong desire, the greed, the craving for more. 

113. In using the word “craving” as an equivalent for “tanha” it 
is looked upon by many as a term much too harsh for the out¬ 
come of so simple a state as feeling, and this is particularly so 
among those who hear it for the first time, and are therefore not 
familiar with its usage. One of the meanings of tanha is “thirst”. 
Where thirst exists, it proclaims itself as anything from a slight 
dryness of the throat to a severely parched condition of the body. 
Both of these states, and anything in between, are temporar¬ 
ily assuaged by water. So, whether, as the result of moderately 
unpleasant dryness, one says, “I should like a drop of water”, 
or in the agony of the last stages of dehydration, with swollen 
tongue and cracked lips, one croaks, “water”, we use the single 
word “thirst”. In like manner, where, by way of the five senses 
and mind, there has been deprivation of the water—or rather, 
in Buddhist terminology, of the FOOD (ahara 1 ) of contact—and 
thereby of any such outcome as pleasant feeling, there arises a 
“thirst”, slight or violent, according to the nature and magni¬ 
tude of that deprivation. As a being thirsts for water, so also does 
tanha thirst for the arising of pleasant feeling. Under these lat¬ 
ter circumstances, though, the word “thirst” is not usually con¬ 
sidered quite appropriate for use as a technical term. However, 
provided always that the breadth of application of thirst is fully 


Tn Buddhist Teaching, contact ( phassa ) is grouped as one of the four nu¬ 
trients (ahara). 
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appreciated, its alternative, craving, can, as a general term, very 
well fit the meaning of tanha. 

Proclaiming the relationship between feeling and craving, 114 
the Buddha said 1 : 

Because of feeling craving arises 
( vedana-paccaya-tanha [sambhavati ]). 

If craving is that which everlastingly hankers after pleas- 115 
ant feeling, and is thereby always intent upon gathering—like 
a greedy mouth ever taking in food, and bent upon nothing but 
the sweet and toothsome—is this the end to which all such ac¬ 
tivity is directed? In one sense yes—for craving, arising out of 
and being co-existent with ignorance ( avijja ), with its absence 
of knowledge of the true nature of things, is completely obliv¬ 
ious of the suffering ( dukkha ) which results from its activity. 

In another sense, the answer is very clearly no. For that which 
craving hankers to obtain, attachment ( upadana ) strives to re¬ 
tain. Craving is, as it were, the hand that stretches out to receive, 
attachment the hand that closes to keep. 

In teaching the connection between these two, the Buddha 116 
said 2 : 

Because of craving attachment arises 
(tanha-paccaya-upadanam [sambhavati]). 

It has been said that attachment ( upadana ) arises in respect 117 
of the pleasant feeling that craving (tanha) ever seeks to enjoy. 

It is much more than that, though, for attachment seeks not only 
to retain such pleasure, but also the object thought to have been 
its cause. Attachment, however, despite its having been com¬ 
pared with the closing of the hand, which as craving was open 

^utta 1 of Nidanasamyutta, The Connected Discourses of the Buddha Vol. 

I[l], p. 533; also Vibhangapali, Paticcasamuppadavibhanga, The Book of Anal¬ 
ysis [15], par. 225. 

2 Ibid . 
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and reaching out, is, as it stands, just an attitude, a potential con¬ 
dition, one as yet unmanifested as direct action. What, then, is 
the outcome of such potentiality, how does it become manifest? 

ns. If there is attachment with regard to an object, there fol¬ 
lows, as a natural outcome, mental action ( mano-kamma ), that 
is, positive thought about how to obtain or retain the object. Fol¬ 
lowing such thought, there arises verbal action ( vaci-kamma ) 
and bodily action ( kaya-kamma ), directed specifically towards 
that obtaining or retaining. Thus, there will be seeking, plead¬ 
ing and cajoling, opposition, deceit, aggression, and every kind 
of unskilful bad action ( akusala-kamma ), which at that time is 
considered appropriate to the attaining of one’s end. However, 
because of the ever operative law of causality, the arising of re¬ 
sult depending on A cause ( paticcasamuppada ), mental, verbal, 
or bodily action directed to some such end invariably produces 
an outcome that reflects directly back upon the doer. 

119. Stated very briefly and without detail, such outcome 
strengthens not only the tendency towards repetition of the 
type of state that produced it, but also a different and still 
stronger potentiality, one directed towards perpetuation of the 
doer himself, as is represented in that whole continuity of pro¬ 
cess we call existence. 

120. To find a single English word capable of expressing properly 
the seemingly dual nature of this “potentiality” would indeed 
be difficult, for, in effect, the need would be first to indicate the 
heaping up of that potentiality in the form of “resultants of ac¬ 
tion”, then to show that very resultant manifesting itself as a po¬ 
tentiality or “tendency towards rebirth” in the one responsible 
for the action. From this it may be seen that, whereas its initial 
aspect is that of “action cumulative of resultant”, it manifests as 
“resultant tending towards rebirth”. Combining these two as¬ 
pects as the single phrase “action cumulative of resultant tend¬ 
ing towards rebirth”, attempts to show the composite meaning 
of that next step of which attachment ( upadana ) is the imme¬ 
diate cause. In spite of the difficulty, though, of finding a sin- 
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gle English word for this stage in the causal series, the Pali word 
“bhava”, when applied in its technical sense, has just such a con¬ 
notation. 

Basically, in dictionary translation, "bhava” means, “being, 
existing, increasing, or becoming”, and in the context of the 
causal series it is that final term “becoming”, which in transla¬ 
tion is customarily employed to express the condition of “ten¬ 
dency towards rebirth”. However, in its position of following at¬ 
tachment, its purpose is to represent the two aspects of becom¬ 
ing, i.e., action cumulative of resultant ( kamma-bhava ) and 

RESULTANT TENDING TOWARDS REBIRTH ( upapatti-bhava ). BE¬ 
COMING {bhava), therefore, however inadequate it may seem as 
a word describing such a complex condition, is at least a lit¬ 
eral translation of the Pali, and, until something more suitable 
can be suggested, it is the single term by which both these as¬ 
pects are represented. In the context of the causal series, there¬ 
fore, it should be understood as meaning, “action as the result 
of which there is a heaping up of those conditions responsible 
for the perpetuation of the causal process”, that is, the entire 
causal process together with the phenomena associated with it, 
not just the five steps dealt with here, but in other words, “the 
WHOLE ROUND OF CONTINUED AND RECURRENT BIRTH, AGEING, 

and death” ( samsara ). 

In formulating the relationship between attachment and be¬ 
coming, the Buddha said 1 : 

Because of attachment becoming arises 
(upadana-paccaya-bhavo [sambhavati]). 

For the present purpose, it is not necessary to enquire either 
into what follows “becoming” or what preceded “contact”, the 
intention having been just to examine the more or less immedi¬ 
ate outcome of contacting an object which initially gave rise to 
pleasant feeling. 

1 Ibid. 


121. 


122 . 


123. 
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124 . Following the process through the phases of contact, feeling, 
craving, and attachment to the point where the need to gain the 
object gives rise to action cumulative of resultant ( kamma- 
bhava ), it is clear to see that the apparently simple occurrence 
of contacting can, even in the case of a so-called pleasant object, 
result not only in such greedy states as seeking, pleading, and ca¬ 
joling, but, with the process of gaining that object, in hateful ac¬ 
tion also—action such as opposition, deceit, and aggression. All 
this just because of craving ( tanha ) being quite automatically 
followed by attachment ( upadana ), from which it is apparent 
that this most dangerous underlying condition, craving—so fre¬ 
quently thought of only as greed (lobha)— is that from which the 
individual root conditions of both greed and hatred can come to 
be. 

125 . What, then, would have occurred if contact with the ob¬ 
ject had given rise to unpleasant mental feeling ( domanassa 
vedana) instead of to pleasant mental feeling ( somanassa 
vedana )? Here tanha— craving always and only for the pleasant- 
being frustrated would, still in accordance with causal law, give 
rise to attachment (upadana). But, bearing in mind that 
upadana is attachment to the pleasant only, it would in effect 
reject the object as being undesirable, so that in the ensu¬ 
ing phase, action cumulative of resultant ( kamma-bhava ), 
there would, because of that rejection, be action removing, de¬ 
stroying, or otherwise operating in a manner antipathetic to 
the object. Thus again, by way of craving and attachment, the 
bad root of hatred ( dosa-akusala-hetu ) arises, is active, and in 
the natural course of the causal law, because of that bad ac¬ 
tion ( akusala kamma), there is resultant tending towards 
rebirth ( upapatti-bhava) 

126 . Although further investigation will not be made at this junc¬ 
ture, it is apparent even from the cursory examination so far 
made of the five stages of the causal series, ranging from crav¬ 
ing (tanha) to becoming, or action cumulative of resultant 
tending towards rebirth (bhava), that important principles 
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are involved. These principles are indeed important, so impor¬ 
tant that throughout one’s study of the Teachings of the Buddha 
it is well for them to be borne in mind as being anchors by which 
to hold direction steady in the stream of understanding. 

The first such principle to recognize from the relationships 127 
described is that there is nothing whatsoever in this conditioned 
existence that occurs at random, in a causeless manner, but that 
everything operates strictly in accordance with a regular, clearly 
definable causal law. 

The second principle to realize is that this causal law pivots 128 
on, is conditioned by ignorance ( avijjd ) and craving ( tanha ). 
How is this so? Because, wherever there is craving for what¬ 
ever may seem desirable, be it harmful or helpful in an ulti¬ 
mate sense, there also arises that quality of attachment that cul¬ 
minates in action cumulative of resultant (kammabhava). 
Moreover, wherever in that action there is ignorance of the true 
nature of things, of suffering ( dukkha ) and the cause of suf¬ 
fering ( dukkha samudaya ), that action, be it unskilful or skilful, 
is dominated by the roots ( hetu ), each of which—good or bad— 
perpetuates the causal series in that second phase of becoming, 
RESULTANT TENDING TOWARDS REBIRTH ( upapatti-bhava ). 

The third principle is possibly the most important in that it 129 
involves the practical use of restraint. It is that of realizing fully 
that actions performed as the direct causal outcome of lack of 
restraint by way of the six doors of sense are in most cases pro¬ 
ductive of harmful resultants. 

To quote again the Buddha’s words in the final lines of 130 
Dhammapada, verse 361 1 : 

The Bhikkhu restrained in all ways 
From every sorrow is freed. 

From what has been said regarding the law defining ARis- 131 
ing of result depending on A cause ( paticcasamuppada ), it 

^ee above, §103. 
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will have been appreciated that despite the obvious differences 
separating greed ( lobha) from hatred ( dosa ) there nevertheless 
exists between them a direct relationship so far as causality is 
concerned. In this first chapter of Abhidhammatthasangaha, 
though, the primary purpose is not that of showing how these 
causal inter-relationships occur, but of making clear—by means 
of characteristic grouping—the root structure from which each 
individual integral state springs, and with which it is inseparably 
associated. 


Consciousness Accompanied by Hatred 

132. Having dealt with the eight integral states known as conscious¬ 
ness accompanied by greed ( lobha - sahagata-cittani ), which be¬ 
cause of their close proximity to ignorance and craving ( avijja - 
tanha ), are the most basic of all bad states, Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha proceeds to describe those which arise when “craving”, 
“thirst” for pleasant feeling is not immediately satisfied. These 
are the states wherein there is consciousness accompanied by 
hatred ( dosa - sahagata-cittani ), as defined in verse 5. 


i33. Verse 5 

Domanassa-sahagatam patigha-sampayuttam 
Asankharikam-ekam sasankharikam-ekan-ti 

IMANI DVE-PI PATIGHA-SAMPAYUTTA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

There are two hateful integral states wherein fac¬ 
torial consciousness is: accompanied by ( sahagata ) 
mental displeasure ( domanassa ) and associated 
with ( sampayutta ) repulsion ( patigha ), of which 
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one ( eka ) is uninstigated ( asankharika ) and one 
(eka) is instigated ( sasankharika ). these (imam) 
two together (dve-pi) are known as ( nama ) fac¬ 
torial CONSCIOUSNESS ASSOCIATED WITH REPULSION 
(patigha-sampayutta-cittani). Thus it is that integral 
states of consciousness rooted in hatred ( dosa ) fall 
into two groups 1 . 

Considering what has been said of the arising of both greedy and 
hateful integral states, and of their having an ultimate source in 
ignorance (avijja) and craving ( tanha ), to what extent in other 
ways may they be said to be similar, and to what degree dissim¬ 
ilar? Initially, both can be seen in their mode of arising to be 
either 

• voluntary, without hesitation, unprompted, and uninsti- 
gated ( asankharika ), or alternatively, 

• by not being so, that is, in their needing in some way to be 
instigated (sasankharika). 

To this extent, then, greedy and hateful integral states are 
not dissimilar. 

Secondly, both can be seen to include factorial conscious¬ 
ness ( citta ), for factorial consciousness in being fundamental to 
there being awareness of the object ( arammana ), its presence is, 
very naturally, the absolute prerequisite for the existence of any 
integral state whatsoever 1 . Consequently, to this extent also, 
greedy and hateful integral states are not dissimilar. 

Thirdly, it can be recognized that both classes of states in¬ 
clude feeling. This is quite straightforward and illustrates once 
again their similarity, for wherever there is factorial conscious¬ 
ness (citta), there also is feeling (vedana). Feeling, as will be 
seen later, though, is not only a mental concomitant (cetasika) 
which, as the Commentary says, “isjoined inseparably with con¬ 
gee chart 5 on page 325. 

2 See §96. 
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sciousness 1 ”, but is also at the same time one of the very building 
bricks, or so-called aggregates ( khandha ) of one’s existence as 
a being; one which arises together with, is led by, is caused to 
be or originated by factorial consciousness, which itself also is 
one of the aggregates (khandha), or essential building bricks of 
sentient existence. At this point, though, despite their similar¬ 
ity in that both are accompanied by feeling, there exists indeed 
a very marked dissimilarity in the actual nature of that feeling. 
Greedy states, as has already been seen, are accompanied either 
by a feeling of mental pleasure (somanassa) or of neutrality 
(upekkha). In very sharp contrast to this, hateful states are in¬ 
variably accompanied by mental displeasure (domanassa). 

137 . How, then, can mental displeasure be described? As men¬ 
tioned earlier 2 , mental pain ( domanassa ) comprises all aspects 
of mental displeasure, unhappiness, sorrow, and uneasiness. It 
is a depressed condition wherein there is gloominess, dejection, 
a state of feeling dismal, glum, heavy hearted, sullen, morose, 
downcast, and dark. The condition may indeed be short-lived 
and slight, as when transitory contact is made with an object 
which, by that individual, cannot in any way be associated with 
either pleasure or neutrality. On the other hand, it can be long- 
lived, as, for example, where there is the prolonged turning over 
and over, or brooding upon some difficulty, or where an aggres¬ 
sive or harmful matter is being contemplated. Mental displea¬ 
sure is a low state, harmful in that it is associated with the bad 
root of hatred (dosa-akusala-hetu). Consequently, it is to be 
avoided in every possible way. Thus it is, that on account of the 
particular types of feeling which arise, there is a characteristic 
demarcation between greed and hatred. Greed can occur with 
pleasure or neutrality and hatred invariably with displeasure. 

138. As with the many other qualities, conditions, concomitants, 
and so on, mental displeasure is to be recognized by its own in- 


’See §40. 

2 See §77. 
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dividual general characteristic and other denotations. Thus in 
accordance with the Commentary 1 its general characteristic is 
that of “experiencing an undesirable object”; its inherent func¬ 
tional property is “exploiting (or feeding upon) that undesirable 
aspect in one way or another”; its resultant appearance is “men¬ 
tal affliction (sickness or oppression)”; and its concurrent foot¬ 
ing “invariably the heart-base 2 ”. 

Nevertheless, to emphasize yet again the marked contrast 
between mental displeasure (domanassa) born of any hate¬ 
ful attitude, and the pleasure that so often accompanies greedy 
states, the four denotations of mental pleasure ( somanassa ) 
from Ven. Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga 3 are given for com¬ 
parison as follows: The general characteristic of pleasurable 
feeling is that of “experiencing a desirable object”; its inherent 
functional property is that of “exploiting (or feeding upon) that 
desirable aspect in one way or another”; its resultant appearance 
is “mental gratification”; and its concurrent footing “calmness”. 

Thus it is that the first real difference between greed and ha¬ 
tred is shown by examining the feeling that arises in each in ac¬ 
cordance with general characteristic, etc. Nevertheless, when 
the terms greed and hatred are spoken of, it is not only to feel¬ 
ing that reference is being made but also to an obvious difference 
in attitude to the object at that stage where craving is succeeded 
by and is the cause of “wish to retain”, “wish to reject”, and to 
the actions consequent upon these two attitudes. How, then, are 
greed and hatred comparable on this basis? 


’The Expositor, p. 342 [13]; also Path of Purification [9], chapter XIV, §171. 

2 The heart base (hadaya-vatthu) is not dealt with until chapter no. 3 of 
Abhidhammathasarigaha. 

3 Path of Purification, chapter XIV, §128 [9], 
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Talk Three, Part Two 


mi. In terms of causality, the fundamental difference between greed 
and hatred becomes most apparent at the stage where attach¬ 
ment ( upadana ), in wishing to retain or reject the object, per¬ 
forms the function of being the immediate cause for the arising 
of action cumulative of resultant (kamma-bhava). Such ac¬ 
tion has already been seen to be dominated by root in the case 
of greed ( lobha ). What, then, are the qualities of the bad root 
of hatred ( dosa-akusala-hetu )? 


Hatred 

142. Greed, as has already been seen, operates in a manner where se¬ 
duction, wishing, wanting, and self-indulgence are important at¬ 
tributes 1 . Its general characteristic is “cleaving to the object”; its 
inherent functional property “adhering”; its resultant appear¬ 
ance “not letting go”; and its concurrent footing “seeing enjoy¬ 
ment in states connected with fetters”. 

143. Hatred, though, is very different indeed, for whereas greed 
is co-operative, sympathetic, and pleasant to whatsoever helps 
to gain its end, hatred is obstructive, antipathetic, and unpleas¬ 
ant to whatsoever does not help gain its end. However, bear¬ 
ing in mind that ultimately it is ignorance ( avijja) and craving 
( tanha ) that stand behind them both, the reasons for the differ- 

^ee §§ 69 ff. 
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ence become apparent 1 . Of definitions of hatred the most exten¬ 
sive is that given in the second book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
Vibhanga 2 . It is given here in full as follows: 

Therein, what is hatred? “He has done me harm”, 
thus vexation arises; “he is doing me harm”, thus 
vexation arises; “he will do me harm”, thus vexa¬ 
tion arises; “he has done, he is doing, he will do 
harm to one dear and pleasant to me”, thus vexa¬ 
tion arises; “he has done, he is doing, he will do good 
to one not dear and not pleasant to me”, thus vex¬ 
ation arises; or vexation arises unreasonably. That 
which is similar, vexation of consciousness, resent¬ 
ment, repulsion, hostility, irritation, exasperation, 
incensement, hatred, antipathy, abhorrence, men¬ 
tal disorder, detestation, anger, being angry, a state 
of being angry, hatred, being hateful, a state of being 
hateful, disorder, being disorderly, a state of being 
disorderly, antagonism, hostility, ferocity, abrupt¬ 
ness, absence of delight of consciousness. This is 
called hatred. 

It need hardly be said that, as in the case of greed, the in- 144. 
tensity to which these aspects of hatred are brought to bear de¬ 
pends entirely upon the extent to which one is even aware that 
hateful states are present or even undesirable, and upon one’s 
lack of mindfulness. Thus it is that hatred, disaffection, and an¬ 
noyance are the dominant conditions in thoughts that cause one 
to brush away a tiny greenfly from the face because the tickle 
has become “unbearable”. Equally so, this same root of hatred 
maintains and dominates the period of planning and organiza¬ 
tion that may precede a murder, and is that which is in control 
when the murder is actually committed. Hatred is present in the 


’See §§126 ff. 

2 Book of Analysis [15], §909. 
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sharp back-answer or veiled taunt. In any aspect of ill-will, rude¬ 
ness, and hostility, however slight, however powerful, there too 
is the root of hatred. 

ms. As to the four denotations of hatred, the Commentary and 
Visuddhimagga speak as follows 1 : The general characteristic is 
of the “ferocity of a poisonous snake that has been struck”; the 
inherent functional property is “writhing, as when poison has 
gone in”, or “like a forest fire burning that upon which it itself 
depends”; the resultant appearance is of “being hateful like an 
enemy taking his opportunity”; and the concurrent footing is 
given as “grounds for vexation, like urine mixed with poison 2 ”. 
From which it may be seen that although both greed and hatred 
are unskilful bad states, arising ultimately by way of contact 
(phassa ), feeling ( vedana ), craving ( tanha ), and attachment 
(upadana ), they differ widely in structure and in the nodes of be¬ 
haviour they represent. 

146. As mentioned earlier in connection with greed 3 , hatred can 
never operate in isolation, it always arises in conjunction with 
dullness and delusion ( moha ), i.e., ignorance ( avijjd ), and has 
craving (tanha) as its background. 

147. Before leaving this grouping of integral states, there are two 
questions which may be raised. The first concerns the wording 
of the text itself with regard to both greed and hatred. Referring 
to greed 4 the translation of the text in its summary line says, 
“These eight together are known as ( factorial ) consciousness ac¬ 
companied by greed”, thereby clearly stating that the bad root 
of greed is the dominating condition. In the summary line of the 
translation of the text for hatred, however, it says only, “These 


'The Expositor [13], p. 342 ; also Path of Purification [9], chapter XIV, §171. 

2 The explanation of this phrase is as follows: Urine is disgusting, so also is 
poison, a mixture of both is therefore doubly disgusting and should be disposed 
of quickly. Hatred also is disgusting, and should likewise be quickly disposed 
of (Myanmar Nissaya, Pyi). 

3 See §75. 

4 See §67. 
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two together are known as ( factorial ) consciousness associated 
with repulsion ( patigha )”, seemingly making no mention of the 
bad root of hatred ( dosa ). Why is there this apparent discrep¬ 
ancy? It can be explained in the following way. 

In enumerating the eight greedy integral states the text says 
only, “Accompanied by mental pleasure (and) associated with 
wrong view ... Accompanied by neutral feeling (but) dissoci¬ 
ated from wrong view 1 ...” thereby making no mention of the 
root of greed; consequently it was essential to make it known in 
the summary line by saying, “These eight together are known as 
(factorial) consciousness accompanied by greed ( lobha )”. 

The case for hateful states is somewhat different, for here 
the translation says, “Accompanied by mental displeasure (and) 
associated with repulsion (patigha)”. Here the word “repul¬ 
sion” is a direct synonym for hatred (dosa), when that hatred 
is being expressed in its active phase; this being understood, it is 
thereby unnecessary to make separate mention of hatred in the 
summary line. Consequently, it says, “These two together are 
known as (factorial) consciousness associated with repulsion 
(patigha)—i.e., hatred, the bad root of hatred (dosa-akusala- 
hetu). 

The second question has to do with the scope and limitation 
of hatred. Thus, for instance, can it be said when describing ha¬ 
tred as “... vexation, resentment, repulsion, irritation, antipathy 
... that having these very distinct qualities” it is also active in 
respect of particular conditions such as envy, meanness and re¬ 
morse? The answer to this is most certainly yes, but by reason 
of the opening chapter of Abhidhammatthasarigaha being con¬ 
cerned with making clear the manner in which root conditions, 
such as hatred, etc., are seen to act, rather than of dealing with 
the motives that bring roots into play, the functional details of 
such particular conditions are postponed until chapter 2. 


Aee §68. 
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Dullness and Delusion 


151 . 


152 . 


In considering the nature and mode of arising of bad, unskilful 
integral states, only those having the distinct and readily dis¬ 
cernible qualities found among the eight rooted in greed, and the 
two rooted in hatred, have so far been examined. In addition to 
this, each has been seen to operate not just on the basis of a sin¬ 
gle root, but upon a mutually co-operative twofold structure, the 
former being rooted in greed and delusion ( lobha-moha ), the 
latter in hatred and delusion ( dosa-moha ). The question now 
to be asked is whether it is possible for the arising to take place of 
integral states quite devoid of either greed or hatred and which 
are therefore merely dull and deluded. Such a condition is in¬ 
deed quite possible, and it is in Verse 6 of Abhidhammatthasan- 
gaha that two such integral states, based only on the bad root 
of dullness and delusion (moha-akusala-hetu) , are shown to 
exist. 


Verse 6 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM vicikiccha-sampayut- 
TAM-EKAM 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM UDDHACCA-SAMPAYUTTAM- 
EKAN TI 

IMANI DVE PI MOMUHA-CITTANI NAMA 

Which translated is: 

In dull, deluded integral states factorial conscious¬ 
ness is conjoined thus: one ( eka ) accompanied 
by ( sahagata ) neutral ( upekkha ) feeling and asso¬ 
ciated with ( sampayutta ) doubt ( vicikiccha ); one 
(eka) accompanied by ( sahagata ) neutral (up¬ 
ekkha) feeling and associated with (sampayutta) 
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distraction ( uddhacca ). these (imani) two to¬ 
gether ( dve-pi ) are known as ( nama ) intensely 
dull and deluded ( momuha ) integral conscious 
states ( cittani ). 

Thus it is that there are two such integral states wherein greed 
and hatred are completely absent, thereby singling out the only 
remaining unskilful root as the dominating factor. 

Regarding the wording of both text and translation of Verse 
6, two points need some initial comment. The first is to observe 
that as in the case of greedy states no mention whatsoever is 
made in the descriptive passages as to the nature of the dom¬ 
inant root. In this present instance those descriptive lines in¬ 
clude only the qualities of neutral ( upekkha) feeling, doubt (vi- 
cikiccha) and distraction (uddhacca). Consequently, it is neces¬ 
sary, as in the case of greed, to state the nature of the root in the 
summary line, in this instance momuha. 

The second point for comment arises out of this new word 
momuha 1 . So far, “dullness and delusion”, has been used as a joint 
equivalent for the Pali term moha. Why, then, has momuha sud¬ 
denly emerged to express the very same root? Here, it is to be 
understood that the use of momuha instead of moha is entirely 
for the purpose of emphasis and intensification. In the case of 
greedy and hateful states, it has been seen that they are invari¬ 
ably supported by their individual roots, but arise in conjunction 
with the root of dullness and delusion, because of its blindness 
and inability to penetrate to the true nature of an object. On this 
occasion, though, where there is complete dissociation from any 
other roots, “dullness and delusion” is to be seen clearly display¬ 
ing its own particular qualities. In order to make this abundantly 
clear, and to emphasize the intensity of that dullness and delu¬ 
sion (moha), it is augmented by the additional force of stupe¬ 
faction (muyhana). These two words, moha and muyhana, are 
then combined in accordance with the method of philology 

’See chart 2 on page 322 and chart 5 on page 325. 
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(niruttinaya ) into the single word momuha, which is customarily 
translated as “intense dullness and delusion”. 

155. With regard to the general characteristic and other denota¬ 
tions of moha or momuha, these have already been given in the 
discussion on greedy integral states 1 and need not be repeated 
here. However, it should always be appreciated that dullness, 
delusion and stupefaction (moha plus muyhana) are but syn¬ 
onyms for the true and fundamental root of ignorance ( avijja ) 
lit., “absence of knowledge”. What, then, is the purpose of us¬ 
ing a synonym when the actual root, “ignorance”, is present 
all the time? Here, there is a situation similar to that already 
mentioned as existing between hatred ( dosa ) and repulsion 
(patigha). Dosa is the so-called passive condition, “hatred”, of 
which the active phase, patigha, is “repulsion”. In a comparable 
way avijja is the passive condition, “ignorance”, of which the ac¬ 
tive phase, momuha is “dullness, delusion, and stupefaction”. It 
is the manner in which basic ignorance proclaims itself when it 
becomes operative in terms of mental, verbal, and bodily action. 

156. Considering this underlying and seemingly passive aspect 
known as ignorance {avijja), in what way can it be said that 
there is absence of knowledge (a-vijja)? Here, reference is 
again made to Vibhariga where, by combining two descriptions, 
a very full analysis of the qualities of ignorance and dullness are 
obtained 2 . The following is a paraphrase mentioning only the 
more important elements. Thus where there is ignorance there 
is: absence of knowledge of suffering ( dukkha ), of the cause 
of suffering ( dukkha-samudaya), of the cessation of suffer¬ 
ing ( dukkha-nirodha) and of the way leading to the cessation 
of suffering {dukkha-nirodha-gamim patipada); also an absence 
of knowledge of specific causality and dependently originated 
states; absence of vision and understanding, of enlightenment 
and penetration, of comprehension, discrimination, reflection, 

’See §75. 

2 The Book of Analysis [15], §§909 & 180; also Buddhist Psychological Ethics 
[14], §§1061 & 390. 
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and perspicacity; thus it is that there is stupidity, foolishness, 
denseness, and ignorance. This is called “the element of igno¬ 
rance”. 

It is this ever-present, underlying quality of ignorance, to- 157 
gether with its derivative, “craving”, which, in an ultimate sense, 
is the pivot around and upon which the activities of existence 
revolve, and by which, through the agency of craving ( tanha ), 
they are conditioned. Ignorance is indeed the final fetter 
(samyojana) which has to be broken and destroyed before a being 
can be said to have conquered the suffering ( dukkha ) inherent 
in conditioned existence, and thereby to be subject no more to 
the self-perpetuating continuity of the causal series. 

With regard to the four denotations of ignorance 1 ( avijja ), iss 
its general characteristic is “absence of knowing”; its inherent 
functional property “stupidity”; its resultant appearance “con¬ 
cealing or hiding”; and its concurrent footing “the defilements”. 

In connection with these four as the denotations of this un- 159 
derlying “passive” ignorance, it is both interesting and useful 
to make comparison with its active counterpart, dullness and 
delusion ( moha ) 2 . In so doing, it can be seen most readily how 
each of the denotations takes on a new, but clearly derivative, 
value as active aspects of the fundamental and fixed obstruction 
that ignorance presents to any progress towards understanding. 

It has been seen in Verse 6 that the root momuha, apart from iso 
being accompanied by neutral feeling (upekkha-vedana)— that 
is, the category of feeling which is described as neither painful 
nor pleasant (adukkham-asukha)— is from the very nature of 
its intense dullness and delusion, always associated with one or 
other of the additional qualities, doubt ( vicikiccha ) and distrac¬ 
tion ( uddhacca ). It cannot be associated with both at the same 
time, for, as will be seen, the individual qualities of these two are 
not compatible with each other but only with dullness and delu- 


^ath of Purification [9], chapter XVII, §51. 

2 See §75. 
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sion. How, then, can “doubt” be defined? Vibhariga says “doubt” 


That which is puzzlement, being puzzled, state of 
being puzzled, perplexity, doubt, oscillation, dual 
path, fluctuation, uncertainty of grip, evasion, hes¬ 
itation, not plunging in, rigidity of consciousness, 
mental scarifying. 


i6i. As will have been observed in the definitions taken from the 
books of the Pitakas, the method of expressing meaning is gener¬ 
ally by making use of synonymous terms and phrases. However, 
some expansion of meaning beyond this method is often helpful, 
and for this one turns to the Commentaries where in this case a 
precis of what is said concerning “doubt” is as follows: 


Doubt is that which is “puzzlement”. In the sense 
that it wavers and swings between two (views) it is 
called “oscillation”, and inasmuch as there is this 
“dual path” it is obstructive to a proper course of ac¬ 
tion. Because of its inability to comprehend, there 
is “uncertainty of grip (on the problem)”, whereby 
there is the indecision that is “evasion”, “hesita¬ 
tion”, and “not plunging in” (i.e., not making a de¬ 
cision one way or another). When doubt has arisen 
there is inability to decide with respect to the object. 
This is “rigidity of consciousness”. From arising in 
that way, and having grasped the object, there is, as 
it were, mental scratching. Therefore it is spoken of 
as “mental scarifying”. 


162. From this, doubt ( vicikiccha ) in conjunction with dullness 
and delusion ( moha ), can be seen to be that which, while try¬ 
ing to seek for a solution to the attitude to take to an object, 

Hhe Book of Analysis [15], §289; also Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], 
§425. 
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nevertheless is puzzled; it wavers, is uncertain, and is evasive. 
Thus, “doubt” has as its general characteristic “fluctuation”; as 
inherent functional property “wavering”; as resultant appear¬ 
ance “absence of certainty and being possessed of diversity”; and 
as concurrent footing “unwise attention”. 


Distraction 

The nature of distraction varies somewhat from doubt, for al¬ 
though in both instances there is difficulty in observing clearly, 
or arriving at a decision regarding the object of sense or mind, 
the basic reasons for their arising are different. When doubt is 
associated with dullness and delusion, it can be said that the 
reason for the inability to make a firm decision is due to there 
seeming to be such a multiplicity of ways of viewing the object 
or problem that it becomes virtually impossible to choose be¬ 
tween them, and thereby be able to “plunge in” and achieve a 
decision. Thus, for example, if a teacher should make a perfectly 
correct statement concerning a certain proposition, a pupil lis¬ 
tening might say to himself, “What if this is not the answer at all, 
but is just one of many other theories such as I have also heard 
mentioned?” Because of his basic dullness and delusion, he is not 
able to penetrate to the truth, but is overwhelmed by his multi¬ 
plicity of views. Consequently, there is nothing gained and it can 
be said that doubt is present both with regard to the solution of 
the problem and in the pupil’s attitude to the teacher. 

On the other hand, the Pitaka definition of distraction 1 
(uddhacca), says that it is, “Distraction of consciousness, disqui¬ 
etude, mental wavering and turmoil of consciousness”. Of these 
definitions, disquietude, and turmoil of consciousness are per¬ 
haps the most revealing, for they indicate that there is no men¬ 
tal calmness enabling the mind to consider the object clearly 
and consecutively. Turmoil means that the mind is whirling and 

^ook of Analysis [15], §291; Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], §429. 
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tumbling about, or as the Commentary says 1 , “Reeling and sway¬ 
ing like an ox (and cart)”. Under such conditions, it cannot then 
be said that decision is impossible because of a multiplicity of ap¬ 
parent solutions, but that because of turmoil alone it is not easy 
to grasp properly the single object, which the mind is trying to 
engage. It is for this reason that the Commentary, in comparing 
distraction with doubt says, “Distraction wavers as to one object, 
doubt as to manifold objects”. 

165. Regarding the four denotations of distraction, Visud- 
dhimagga says 2 , the general characteristic is “disquietude, like 
water whipped by the wind”; the inherent functional property 
“unsteadiness, like a flag or banner whipped by the wind”; the 
resultant appearance being “turmoil, like ashes flung up when 
pelted with stones”; and the concurrent footing “unwise atten¬ 
tion to mental disquiet”. 

166. As a further comparison between doubt and distraction it is 
again useful to turn to the Commentary, where it says 3 : 

On being asked, “How many kinds of consciousness 
roll off an object?” these two should be stated: that 
accompanied by doubt ( vicikiccha ) invariably rolls 
off the object, that accompanied by distraction 
( uddhacca ) having from the acquirement of deter¬ 
mination obtained a footing, then rolls off. Just as 
though two stones, one round and one with four 
sides were to roll down an incline. The round stone 
(doubt) would invariably roll straight down, the one 
with four sides ( distraction ) would tumble stage by 
stage. Thus should the example be understood. 

167. With regard to the arising of dull and deluded integral states, 
more particularly in respect of their relationship with the causal 

’The Expositor[l3], p. 346 . 

2 Path of Purification [9], chapter XIV, §165. 

3 The Expositor [13], p. 346. 
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series, that is, the arising of result depending on a cause 
(paticcasamuppada ), it should be recognized that, as with the 
coming to be of active greed and hatred, at the becoming ( bhava ) 
stage of that series, so also do intensely dull and deluded 
(momuha ) integral states occur. Thus, it is that despite the na¬ 
ture of the feeling ( vedana ) that follows contact ( phassa ), be 
that feeling pleasant, painful or neutral, it is an insatiable thirst 
only for the pleasurable that is the craving ( tanha) which arises 
because of that feeling. As has already been seen, that craving 
then becomes causally responsible for the coming to be of at¬ 
tachment ( upadana ), wherein a potential attitude to the object 
determines the type of action which is to occur in the follow¬ 
ing stage of becoming (bhava), the initial phase of which is ac¬ 
tivity cumulative of resultant (kamma-bhava) . It is at this 
initial stage that there is a dominance by either greed ( lobha ), 
HATRED ( dosa ), Or INTENSE DULLNESS AND DELUSION (momuha), 
governing the class of action performed in respect of the object. 
Therefore it can be said that because of sense contact there is 
activity—greedy, hateful, and deluded. 

At this point, the text of chapter 1 of Abhidhammatthasari- 
gaha makes no further enlargement regarding the structure of 
bad integral states, such matters being dealt with at a later stage. 
Consequently, Verse 7 closes the section in the following manner 
so far as basic definitions are concerned: 


Verse 7 

ICCEVAM SABBATHA-PI 
Dva-das-akusala-cittani SAMATTANI 

Which translated is: 

Thus in accordance with the aforesaid method 
( iccevam ) and from every aspect ( sabbathapi ), the 
twelve ( dva - dasa ) bad ( akusala ) integral conscious 
states ( cittani ) are fully completed ( samattani ). 


168 . 
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170. However, in order that the material so far dealt with may be 
easily called to mind without having always to consider these 
twelve integral states in detail, there follows, as Verse 8, a short 
mnemonic stanza wherein each group of akusala states is men¬ 
tioned, as also their numerical total. 


171. Verse 8 

Atthadha Lobha-Mulani 
Dosa-mulani ca dvidha 
Moha-mulani ca dve-ti 
Dva-das-akusala siyum 

Which translated is: 

Eightfold ( atthadha) are states with roots of 
greed ( lobha-mulani ) and (ca) those with roots of 
hatred ( dosa-mulani ) are twofold (dvidha). Those 
with roots of delusion ( moha-mulani) also (ca) 
are two (dve). Thus, (iti) twelve (dva-dasa) bad 
(akusala) integral states exist (siyum = bhavanti) 1 . 

172. In concluding this section dealing with these twelve unskilful 
integral conscious states, mention should be made of a short 
passage in the Commentary which is most valuable from the 
point of view of that all-important aspect of the Buddha’s Teach¬ 
ing, practical application. It says that the act of killing beings 
(panatipata) is two-rooted, due to the presence of both hatred 
and delusion; similarly that stealing, or taking that which is 
not given (adinnadana), has two roots also, sometimes because 
of greed and delusion, sometimes because of hatred and delu¬ 
sion; likewise in the cases of false speech ( musavada ), slan¬ 
derous speech (pisunavaca), and frivolous speech (samphap- 
palapa). harsh speech ( pharusavaca ), though, is two-rooted by 
way of hatred and delusion only. 

^aramatthadlpanlfskp. 40. 
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It is by thus observing the arising of such conditions that it 
is possible to analyse one’s own mental, verbal, and bodily ac¬ 
tions in accordance with the methods of Abhidhamma, in direct 
accordance with the Teaching of the Buddha himself. 

The Buddha said 1 : 

Therein what is right effort ( sammavayama )? 
Herein a Bhikkhu engenders wish, makes effort, 
arouses energy, exerts the mind, strives for the non¬ 
arising of evil bad states that have not (already) 
arisen ... (and) for the abandoning of evil bad states 
that have arisen ... This is called right effort. 

This concludes the first section of chapter 1 of Abhi- 
dhammatthasarigaha dealing with integral states accompanied 
by bad, unskilful roots 2 . 


’See §65, ref. Book of Analysis [15], §408. 

2 I . e ., verses 4-8 inc. 
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Talk Four, Part One 


Action and Resultant 

176. When something pleasant happens, one quite frequently hears 
a Buddhist say, “That is my good kamma similarly, when some¬ 
thing unpleasant occurs, the remark is likely to be, “That is my 
bad kamma”. To what, then, does this word “kamma” refer? Basi¬ 
cally, “kamma” means “action”, “work”, or “deed”; consequently, 
where there is doing, working, or acting with the mind, such as 
in thinking, considering, or planning, it is said that mental ac¬ 
tion (mano kamma ) is taking place. In a comparable way, where 
there is doing, working, or acting with the voice, as in whisper¬ 
ing, speaking, singing, or shouting, it is said there is verbal or 
vocal action (vacf kamma). Likewise, in doing, working or act¬ 
ing, by exerting the muscular and physical abilities of the body 
in walking, bending, lifting, pushing, and so on, such movement 
is described as bodily action (kaya kamma). 

177. Thus, wherever there is volition ( cetana ) of some kind di¬ 
rected to the achievement of a purpose, be that purpose mental, 
vocal or physical—great or small, good or bad—it is said that at 
that time there is action (kamma). 

178. As has already been shown, the teachings of the Buddha con¬ 
stantly emphasize the principle that nothing occurs other than 
by way of cause. Bearing this in mind, it is clear to see that, when 
something takes place, whether it is pleasant or unpleasant, it 
has not come to be in a random, causeless manner, without an- 
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tecedent conditions, but is invariably in causal relationship with 
action performed in the past. That past may be recent or it may 
be remote, but the causal connection nevertheless exists. 

Conversely, when a present action is performed, be it mental, 
vocal or bodily, that action from the moment of its accomplish¬ 
ment has itself become an antecedent cause, the result of which 
will become apparent at some future time. That future time 
may be proximate, or it may be distant. Nevertheless, when¬ 
ever, wherever, or in whatsoever way it does occur, the related 
conditions will be such as to form the natural and only possible 
circumstance wherein that particular resultant condition may 
become operative. 

Therefore, when a person is heard to say, “That is my good 
kamma”, it is in actuality but a shortened form of, “This pleasant 
or fortunate happening, which is taking place at the present in¬ 
stant, is the outcome or resultant of some good or skilful action 
performed by me in the past”. Similarly is it so in the case of an 
unpleasant occurrence, but then with reference to bad or unskil¬ 
ful action performed in the past. Consequently, in saying, “That 
is my good or my bad kamma”, the word “kamma” is being used 
somewhat loosely, because strictly speaking it refers not to the 
present happy or unhappy occurrence itself, but to the action 
performed on some past occasion, of which the present circum¬ 
stance is the resultant ( vipaka ). action (kamma) is thus the 
cause of resultant (vipaka), thereby showing that action and 
resultant are causally related. 

When, at an earlier stage, the inherent functional prop¬ 
erty of consciousness was discussed 1 , it was said that among 
attendant qualities, factorial consciousness is foremost 
(pubbangama). Then, without giving a translation, it was also 
said that the opening words of the first verse of Dhammapada 
form a direct statement of that inherent functional property. 
With these points in mind, in what other way can that verse be 


’See §98. 
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seen to be helpful in unravelling the relationship that exists be¬ 
tween consciousness ( citta ), action ( kamma ), and resultant 
( vipaka )? 

182. A translation of the verse 1 is as follows: 

Consciousness is foremost among mental states, 
Consciousness is their chief, 

Consciousness is their origin. 

If with corrupt consciousness one speaks or one 
acts, 

On account of that, suffering follows one, 

Just as the wheel (follows) the hoof of the draught 
ox. 

183. What is to be learned from these lines? First of all, as the 
Buddha’s own word, this verse makes the direct statement that, 
among concomitant mental states, consciousness is the most im¬ 
portant in that it is foremost, is their leader, and that those quali¬ 
ties come to be only because of the arising of consciousness. Sec¬ 
ondly, in saying, “If with corrupt consciousness one speaks or 
one acts”, the Buddha makes doubly clear that not only is con¬ 
sciousness foremost so far as concomitant states are concerned, 
but has precedence over, controls, and dominates the actions of 
speech and bodily movement as well. Thirdly, in saying, “On ac¬ 
count of that (corrupt consciousness) suffering follows one”, the 
Buddha points out that because of mental, vocal, and bodily ac¬ 
tion that has arisen based on corrupt integral states, resultants 
are produced which follow one and become apparent in the form 
of suffering, displeasure, and dissatisfaction. Then fourthly, by 
saying, “Just as the wheel (follows) the hoof of the draught ox” 
that draws a cart behind it, the Buddha shows the burden and 
proximity of the suffering that is omnipresent where unskilful 
action occurs within a causal series such as he has shown to ex¬ 
ist. 

^hammapada, verse 1 (https://suttacentral.net/en/dhp#l). 
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In the companion verse to that just given—verses 1 & 2 of i84. 
Dhammapada form a pair (yamaka)— the Buddha says: 

... If with clear consciousness 1 one speaks or one 
acts, 

On account of that, pleasantness follows one, 

Just as inseparably as a shadow. 

Thus, in speaking also of good states as well as bad, the Bud¬ 
dha shows that in the same way as unskilful bad action (akusala 
kamma) produces unpleasant bad resultant (akusala vipaka) so 
good action (kusala kamma) produces pleasant good resul¬ 
tant (kusala vipaka). 

Three points to consider need to be spoken of before going iss. 
on to explain more fully some of the many ways in which resul¬ 
tant states become manifest. The first of these is that it should 
not be thought that pleasant or unpleasant conditions arise only 
by way of being resultants of good and bad action. This is by 
no means the case. The second point is that it cannot be said 
that conditions invariably occur whereby resultant states can 
become effective. This is an important consideration, for it is 
clear that if such conditions did apply, there could be no end to 
the arising of resultant states, and, as a consequence of that, no 
release from the cycle of causality, with its ever present burden 
of suffering ( dukkha). At this stage, though, Abhidhammattha- 
sarigaha does not deal with the other causes, because they are 
not directly associated with action (kamma). The third point 
is the small but necessary one of differentiating between two 
words. Where kamma is spoken of, meaning action, it is spelt 
kamma; nevertheless, when spoken, its sound can easily be con¬ 
fused with kama, spelt kama, and meaning sense pleasure. Cer¬ 
tainly, as the result of sense pleasure (kama), action (kamma) 
can take place, but the words themselves are quite different and 
not to be confused with one another. 

Commentary, “virtuous and without covetousness”. 
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The Cognitive Process 


186. It has already been shown that of the twelve bad integral con¬ 
scious states ( dvayata akusala cittani) eight are rooted in greed, 
two in hatred and two in intense delusion. Clearly, all these are 
bad and unskilful, and find expression not only in mental ac¬ 
tion (mano kamma) but, because of what has been said of con¬ 
sciousness in the first verse of Dhammapada, in vocal action 
(vaci kamma) and bodily action ( kaya kamma) also; from which 
it is essential to recognize that not a single intentional sound or 
movement can come from an individual without its being initi¬ 
ated, dominated, and controlled by consciousness. 

187. Since these twelve bad integral states become operative in 
the three modes of action (kamma), mental, vocal, and bod¬ 
ily, it is clear that a very considerable mass of bad resultants 
(akusala vipaka) is continually being heaped up to become man¬ 
ifest when just the appropriate conditions present themselves. 
Given such conditions, in what manner do they present them¬ 
selves? In the verse of Dhammapada quoted, saying, “Suffering 
follows one just as the wheel (follows) the hoof of the draught 
ox”, the Buddha was speaking in a general sense and therefore 
without technical detail. His method of Abhidhamma teaching, 
though, delves much more deeply, and is far more explicit, for 
it reveals what is not immediately evident, although implied by 
those words, “Suffering follows one ...” 

188. In this connection, consider for the moment two things, a 
visible object, such as a flower, and the organ of sight, the eye. 
When, with the eye, one looks at a flower, the conventional as¬ 
sumption is that, at the instant visual contact is achieved be¬ 
tween the eye and the flower, one experiences simultaneously 
full awareness of that visible object. The commonly accepted 
definition of full awareness is of a complex condition compris¬ 
ing knowledge and recognition of the object, coupled with what¬ 
ever feeling is associated with it—pleasant, painful, or neutral- 
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together with one’s volitional attitude as to whether to retain or 
repel the object. 

The attitude of Abhidhamma analysis to this subject is very 
different indeed, for it maintains that the moments of full 
awareness ( javana ) of the object come only as later stages in 
a whole series of extremely rapid thought moments 1 . Each of 
these earlier thought moments, though, is considered as per¬ 
forming a particular and definite function in building up, by way 
of causally related—but simply structured—integral states, to a 
point whereby the individual activity of those states the origi¬ 
nal bare sense stimulus has been investigated and determined. 
Then, and only then, does there occur awareness of the object as 
a fully developed and conceptualized thought-picture, accompa¬ 
nied by identifiable feeling and volitional attitude. 

Still bearing in mind the Buddha’s words on suffering fol¬ 
lowing one, what are these causally related, but simply struc¬ 
tured, integral states? In order that they may be defined, and 
the nature of their participation shown in the relationship be¬ 
tween consciousness ( citta ), action ( kamma ), and resultant 
(vipaka), something more must be said of consciousness. 


Consciousness and its Concomitants 

In order to differentiate between the two values accorded to 
consciousness (citta), firstly in its basic sense of pure aware¬ 
ness, and secondly in the use of that same word “consciousness” 
to mean a complex of factorial consciousness and mental 
concomitants ( dtta-cetasika ), the terms “factorial conscious¬ 
ness” and “integral consciousness” respectively were adopted 
earlier on. Now, however, some further interpretation and elu¬ 
cidation needs to be made, more particularly with regard to the 
second term “integral consciousness”, the reason for this being 
what has just been said concerning the difference between one’s 

^ee chart 15 on page 335 
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usual assumptions as to the way in which full awareness of an 
object occurs, compared with the more involved process leading 
up to, and including, that full awareness as detailed in Abhid- 
hamma. 

192. First of all, it must be emphasized that the nature of facto¬ 
rial consciousness remains quite unchanged, no matter under 
what circumstances it arises, exists, and passes away. As has al¬ 
ready been said, citta, in that sense, means just awareness of the 
object, nothing more, nothing less, and in that capacity, as al¬ 
ways, it stands as a fundamental and essential building brick or 
aggregate ( khandha ) of sentient existence. On the other hand, 
when considering integral consciousness, it needs to be appreci¬ 
ated that the factorial consciousness embodied in that integral 
state—a prerequisite though it is—is but a single factor among 
many factors. Every one of these, although “joined insepara¬ 
bly with consciousness 1 ”, arising with it, existing with it, and 
passing away with it, possesses nevertheless its own inherent 
qualities which, operating in association with each other, as well 
as with, and being led by, factorial consciousness, form discrete 
complexes, acting as units, capable individually of performing 
certain clearly defined functions and nothing other than those. 

193. As a simile it could be said that, depending upon the form 
into which a piece of clay is moulded, it can perform certain 
functions. These functions may not necessarily be directly re¬ 
lated to each other. Even so, they are at the same time based 
upon the clay which is intrinsic to all of them. For example, 
bricks, chimney pots, cups, floor tiles, statues, and kitchen sinks 
may be made of clay, existing because of clay, and unable to per¬ 
form their particular functions other than by virtue of the pres¬ 
ence of clay. Nevertheless, in each of the objects mentioned it is 
the other qualities, or factors, of shape, size, colour, etc., which 
give the appearance of being dominant features, and of deter¬ 
mining the use of the object, the clay being almost forgotten. 


’The Expositor [13], p. 65. 
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They are, in a sense, the “factors” which, together with the clay, 
determine the nature of the final object. 

In a comparable way is it so with integral consciousness. De- 194. 
pending on the mental concomitants associated with factorial 
consciousness, so the functions which an individual complex or 
compound state, i.e., a citta-cetasika-dhamma is able to perform is 
rigidly determined by the possibilities and limitations imposed 
upon it by its mental concomitants. However, in this case facto¬ 
rial consciousness is indeed recognized as being “foremost, the 
chief, the originator”; its presence is accepted in the sense of its 
being the basis, and in much the same way as when we say, “Clay 
pot, clay sink, clay tile, clay statue”, and so on, clay is recognized 
as being the true basis, so consciousness is recognized as being 
the basis of each discrete complex. 

So it is when “seeing” a flower, that a complete course of 195. 
conscious process ( citta-vithi ) takes place. Because of facto¬ 
rial consciousness being intrinsic to the many very different but 
causally related functions, which occur serially from the instant 
of contact through to the function which we would ordinarily 
call “seeing” or “full awareness”, each of those individual func¬ 
tions is said to be an integral conscious state. It is in this way, 
that many integral states which we might more ordinarily refer 
to as mental processes, and as being quite distinct, different, and 
separate from “full awareness” or “consciousness”, are in Abhid- 
hamma included under this general term consciousness ( citta ). 

It is such states, together with “full awareness”, which, for want 
of a broader and more revealing term, are here called “integral 
states”, “integral consciousness”, or “integral conscious states”. 

For the purpose of making clearer how all these states are 196. 
grouped, it would be useful to summarize a little. Stated very 
simply, and without technical detail, it can be said that in the 
complete process of experiencing an object by way of the ap¬ 
propriate sense door, there are two distinct phases. In the first 
phase comes the arising of a series of causally related, but simply 
structured, integral conscious states, performing a number of in- 
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dividual and progressively associated functions. These integral 
states do not rise to the level of full awareness, so one cannot be 
said to be “conscious” of their operation. These are succeeded 
by a second phase wherein, serially connected to the first phase, 
there arises a yet further series of causally related, but much less 
simply structured integral states, in which full awareness of the 
object is apparent together with a volitional attitude to it, and 
an appropriate class of feeling. All the integral states comprising 
these two phases are fully active, so far as their individual func¬ 
tions are concerned, but those of the second phase are active to 
a much more powerful degree than those of the first. However, 
the most important feature to observe is the reason for this dif¬ 
ference of intensity. 

197. It has already been said that the Buddha emphasized that 
nothing occurs other than by way of cause. This second phase 
of the conscious process, being volitional and powerfully active, 
demonstrates one aspect of this very relationship, for here is 
consciousness ( citta ) being operative in any of the three fields, 
mental, vocal or bodily. Because of this, such integral states are 
said to be productive of action. Thus, consciousness (citta) is 
the cause of action ( kamma). If there is action, then, as has 
already been shown, there must be some outcome to that ac¬ 
tion. But what type of outcome? When people say, “This is my 
good kamma”, “This is my bad kamma", they speak lightly and 
unspecifically. When the Buddha spoke analytically of such mat¬ 
ters, he was quite specific. Thus, among the resultant ( vipaka) 
states that can arise as the outcome of action, the Buddha made 
it quite plain, as stated in DhammasariganI 1 , that the integral 
states performing the several functions of the first phase of the 
conscious process are, with the exception of two, entirely the 
resultants ( vipaka ) of good and bad action ( kusala-akusala- 
kamma) heaped up in the immediate or remote past. 


Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14] e . g ., §556. 
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Returning now to these two phases of the conscious process, i98. 
it is apparent that the first is less obvious and less assertive than 
the second, and that its individual integral states are themselves 
the resultants ( vipaka ) of past action ( kamma ). In contrast to 
this, the integral states of the second phase are strongly active 
and are the actual producers of resultants. How, then, in classi¬ 
fication can these states be known apart? 

Considering first the states which belong to the second 199- 
phase, even though only those described as bad integral con¬ 
scious states (akusala cittani) have so far been dealt with, these 
twelve, i.e., eight greedy, two hateful, and two intensely dull, 
have been shown as coming into operation by reason of the bad 
roots of greed ( lobha ), hatred ( dosa ) and delusion ( moha ), all 
being backed by ignorance ( avijja ) and craving ( tanha ). How¬ 
ever, every one of the twelve is an excellent example of an in¬ 
tegral state which is active in the sense of being fully aware of 
the object instrumental to its arising, is active in the sense of 
being operative mentally, vocally, or bodily, and is, therefore, ac¬ 
tive in the sense of being productive of resultant (vipaka). So, 
together with other active resultant producing integral states, 
to be examined later, at that moment two integral states can 
be classed as being productive of resultants. When, therefore, 
it is especially necessary to emphasize that there is inherent 
in certain classes of integral states this capacity for action 
(kamma), and thereby a potentiality for the production of re¬ 
sultants (vipaka), i.e., of being states productive of resul¬ 
tants 1 (vipaka-dhammadhamma), they will be referred to as (pro¬ 
ductive) integral states. 

It has been seen that among bad (productive) integral states 200 . 
the bad roots are the basis of their action. Such roots have a very 
strong hold, and dominate the activity of beings to an alarm¬ 
ing degree. Despite this, though, from the point of view of Ab- 
hidhamma analysis, bad unskilful states are considered as being 


Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14] §57, Triplet no. 3. in the Matika. 
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weak. The reason for this lies in the very little striving needed 
to cause their arising. They occur easily and effortlessly. Cou¬ 
pled with this, they have throughout their practice the effect 
of falling easily to lower and deeper degrees of unskillfulness, 
and, what is more, have no tendency whatsoever to rise to pro¬ 
gressive levels. Therefore, on account of this general easiness 
and lack of need for effort and exertion in their accomplishment, 
they are considered as being states both weak and harmful. 

201 . Since, as might be expected, the power and far reaching ef¬ 
fect of resultants (vipaka) depends much upon the power and 
effort associated with the action ( kamma ) producing it, it is 
clear that relatively effortless bad states give rise to similarly 
weak resultants. Thus, in the case of these particular twelve bad 
(productive) integral states, the resultants produced cannot be 
regarded as being strong. In spite of this, though, they are capa¬ 
ble of performing a variety of the functions essential to the first 
phase of the conscious process. How, then, should such resultant 
states be classified? 

202 . Earlier, in the nature of a simile, something was said of plants 
with their roots, flowers, and fruit 1 . That simile can now be car¬ 
ried further. If a plant is strong and possessed of good roots, it 
will bear both flowers and fruit; if it has bad roots it will be a 
sickly thing which may indeed bring forth flowers but no fruits. 
Now the fruit, having the potentiality for being the producer of 
further roots, looks forward to a future of more and stronger 
plants; on the other hand, flowers alone, although performing 
certain necessary and useful functions, possess no such poten¬ 
tiality for the making of roots, and in this sense can indeed be 
said to be without roots. Similarly may it be said of unskilful 
(productive) integral states, that they are sickly plants with bad 
roots, and, by reason of that, slide into further decadence. They 
do not, as do good states, give rise to both flowers and fruits with 
their promise of future strength and progress. Bad states give 


’See §64. 
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rise, as it were, only to flowers, that is, to resultant states which 
perform certain necessary functions, but which have no innate 
potentiality to future progress. Although originating from states 
with roots, they are themselves devoid of roots. Consequently, 
such resultant states that perform particular functions in the 
first phase of the conscious process, are known as rootless 
integral conscious states ( ahetuka-cittani ). It is such integral 
states, the rootless resultants of previous bad action, that Abhi- 
dhammatthasarigaha enumerates in verse nine. 


Verse 9 203. 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM cakkhu-vinnanam 
Tatha sota-vinnanam ghana-vinnanam 

JlVHA-VINNANAM 

Dukkha-sahagatam kaya-vinnanam 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM SAMPATICCHANA-CITTAM 
UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM SANTIRANA-CITTAN-CE-TI 
IMANI SATTA-PI AKUSALA-VIPAKA-CITTANI NAMA 

Which translated is: 

There is eye-consciousness ( cakkhu-vinnana ) 
accompanied by ( sahagata ) neutral (upekkha) 
feeling; so also (tatha) ear-consciousness (sota- 
vihhana), nose-consciousness ( ghana-vinhana) 
and tongue-consciousness (jivha vihhana ); there 
is body-consciousness (kdya-vihhdna) accompa¬ 
nied by ( sahagata ) bodily pain ( dukkha ), receiving- 
consciousness ( sampaticchana-citta ) accompanied 
by ( sahagata ) neutral ( upekkha ) feeling, and ( ca ) 
investigating-consciousness ( santimna-citta ) 
accompanied by ( sahagata ) neutral ( upekkha ) 
feeling. These (imdni) seven together ( satta-pi ) 
are known as (ridma) integral conscious states 
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(i cittani ) which are the resultants ( vipaka ) of bad 
( akusala) action 1 . 

204. Thus it is, that where concerning previous unskilful action, verse 
1 of Dhammapada says: 

... suffering follows one ... 

it was to these seven, and to certain other functions also 
performed by bad resultant integral states, that the Buddha re¬ 
ferred. 


’See chart 6 on page 326. 
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Talk Four, Part Two 


In verse 9 it has been seen that as the outcome of the activity of 
the twelve bad (productive) integral states, there can arise seven 
bad resultant states which are rootless. There are, however, two 
other groups of rootless states which are not bad and which arise 
from quite other causes. 

The first of these is a collection of eight rootless resultant in¬ 
tegral states, which, although closely comparable with those just 
given, are nevertheless the outcome of good (productive) ac¬ 
tion (kusala-kamma). In this connection, it will be remembered 
that in the second of the twin opening verses of Dhammapada, 
the Buddha when speaking of good action said 1 : 

Pleasantness follows one just as inseparably as a 
shadow. 

As has been explained, that which follows one is the re¬ 
sultant of action ( kamma-vipaka ), and although, as will 
be seen later, the nature and outcome of good (productive) 
integral states is widely different from that of bad states, 
there nevertheless exists this group of eight good resultant- 
rootless-integral-conscious states ( kusala-vipak-ahetuka - 
cittani), which are in many ways structurally indistinguishable 
from the bad resultants already given, and which perform simi¬ 
lar functions, but have as their origin the weaker and less dom- 

^hammapada, verse 1 & 2 (https://suttacentral.net/en/dhp#l). 
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inant aspects of good action ( kusala-kamma ). Which are the 
eight rootless resultant states? 


207. Verse 10 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM kusala-vipakam cakkhu- 
VINNANAM 

Tatha sota-vinnanam ghana-vinnanam jivha- 

VINNANAM 

SUKHA-SAHAGATAM KAYA-VINNANAM 
UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM SAMPATICCHANA-CITTAM 
SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM SANTIRANA-CITTAM 
UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM SANTIRANA-CITTAN-CE-TI 
IMANI ATTHA-PI KUSALA-VIPAK-AHETUKA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

There is eye-consciousness ( cakkhu-vihhdna ) that 
is the resultant (vipaka) of good ( kusala ) action 
and which is accompanied by ( sahagata ) neutral 
(upekkha) feeling. 

So also (tatha) ear-consciousness (sota-vihhana), 
nose-consciousness ( ghdna-vihhdna ) and tongue- 
consciousness (jivhd-vihhdna ). 

There is body-consciousness ( kaya - vihhana ) ac¬ 
companied by ( sahagata ) bodily pleasure ( sukha ), 
receiving consciousness ( sampaticchana - citta ) 
accompanied by ( sahagata ) neutral ( upekkha ) 
feeling, investigating-consciousness ( santirana - 
citta ) accompanied by ( sahagata ) mental plea¬ 
sure ( somanassa ), and ( ca ) investigating- 
consciousness ( santirana ) accompanied by 
( sahagata ) neutral ( upekkha ) feeling. 
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These ( imani ) eight together ( attha-pi ) are 
known as ( nama ) rootless ( ahetuka ) integral con¬ 
scious states ( cittani ) which are the resultant 
(vipaka) of good ( kusala ) action 1 . 


Resultants 

Thus, in verses 9 and 10 are listed seven bad resultants and eight 208 
good resultants respectively, each of which is rootless and per¬ 
forms a function in the first phase of the conscious process. 
What are these functions, and in what way are they performed? 

Initially, and in both cases, come the five physical senses, i.e., 209 
the functions of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching. 
These five are followed by two further functions, those of receiv¬ 
ing and investigating, making, because of one special variant in 
feeling, totals of seven and eight separate functions respectively, 
each being performed by a rootless integral state arising, as is 
appropriate, as the resultant of past bad or past good action. 

In describing the natures of these individual functions, it is 210 
necessary to stop and think a little of what occurs during the 
complex process of, for example, seeing an object with the eye. 

At this juncture it is not intended to inquire deeply into the 
entire course of the conscious process, the reason for this be¬ 
ing that chapter four of Abhidhammatthasangaha is devoted en¬ 
tirely to a detailed study of this important subject, and, in order 
that it may be properly understood, it must of necessity be seen 
against a background of knowledge of the three preceding chap¬ 
ters. Nevertheless, a small amount of preliminary explanation is 
helpful, if only to explain the relevance of these rootless states 
within the framework of Abhidhamma analysis. 

Here it is necessary to remind oneself of what has been said 211 
previously 2 , for, whereas we ordinarily assume that we have only 


^ee chart 6 on page 326. 

2 See §§188-9. 
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to turn our eyes upon an object for there to arise simultaneous 
full awareness of that object, Abhidhamma speaks of a serial pro¬ 
cess with many functions and as having rootless and productive 
phases. These are two very different views, but examination 
soon convinces one that the first is a very considerable over¬ 
simplification, and that there must indeed be some intermediate 
stages between initial sense contact with a purely physical stim¬ 
ulus and the expression of that stimulus as a fully conceptualized 
object of consciousness. 

212. if, as has been said, the whole series of individual integral 
states occurs between the moment of contact and full awareness 
of the object, what exactly is meant when individual reference is 
made to any one of the five senses, each of which, considered in¬ 
dividually, represents only one stage in a conscious process? Ac¬ 
cording to Abhidhamma each of the five senses is looked upon as 
performing a far simpler and less complex function than might 
ordinarily be supposed. Nevertheless, simple though it may be, 
some understanding of it as a function is most important, partic¬ 
ularly as it gives a clue to the way in which we build up that men¬ 
tal world upon which we so largely base our trust and wherein 
we perpetually build up and reinforce the idea of “I”, “me”, and 
“mine”, together with all that is associated with such concepts. 

213. Basically, when reference is made for example to the func¬ 
tion of seeing, one is considering a rootless resultant inte¬ 
gral state called eye-consciousness ( cakkhu-vinndna ), meaning 
thereby the arising of consciousness with regard to a visible 
object. That is the mental side of the matter. Equally impor¬ 
tant, though, are the physical considerations involved, because 
the object in connection with which consciousness has arisen is 
physical, i.e., it is material; the organ of sight, the eye, is purely 
material as also are the optical and muscular processes associ¬ 
ated with it in the course of “looking at” the object. Yet, in con¬ 
nection with this material object and material sense organ, one 
speaks of the arising of consciousness, something which is not 
considered as being material in any way. What is meant by this 
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sudden change in terms? Here the whole question needs to be 
examined in a series of simple steps. 

First of all, there is the object being viewed, which, to be able 
to see anything at all, presupposes the presence of light. Sec¬ 
ondly, it has to be appreciated that, although the object itself 
may be spoken of broadly as being material, it must neverthe¬ 
less be possessed of certain qualities intrinsic to it, which, in the 
presence of light, render it visible; thus, shape and colour are es¬ 
sential. In other words, the object must possess an innate quality 
of visibility in order that it may be seen. Thus, a gas may well be 
invisible and detectable only by another sense, e.g., the sense of 
smell. However, assuming that there is a visible object and that 
light is present, what additional factors are essential for there to 
be awareness of that object? Clearly, there must be the physi¬ 
cal organ called the eye, for there is no seeing of visible objects 
other than by way of the eye. That eye being present, it must, 
in the purely physiological sense, be complete, with its optical 
properties correct in matters of clarity and focus. Moreover, it 
must be directed, so that the visible qualities impinge upon its 
optical structure in such a way that the visible image of the ob¬ 
ject falls on what one may regard as the sensitive surface of the 
eye. This sensitive surface of the eye is the whole core to the 
process of seeing, for it is at this point, in a living being alone, 
that there exists what may be regarded as an interface between 
the physical world and the mental world. 

This sensitive surface, upon which the visual image of the 
object may be said to impinge, is that which in Abhidhamma ter¬ 
minology is known as subtle material quality 1 (pasadarupa). 
In using the term “subtle material quality”, the meaning im¬ 
plied is of its being entirely material ( rupa ), yet possessing a 
uniquely delicate sensitivity capable of acting as a support, ba¬ 
sis or point of origin for the arising of the utterly non-material 


1 I.e., the rootless integral state yet to be described, called “pan- 
cadvaravajjana". 
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mental quality (nama), integral consciousness. Thus, when 
the purely physical stimulus of the visible object being viewed 
impinges upon this sensitive surface of subtle material quality, 
there arises, simultaneously with that impingement, a simple 
uncomplicated form of integral consciousness, reproducing in 
mental terms the exact details of the impingent physical data. 
This sensitive surface, this basis of support for the arising of 
consciousness and its associated concomitants, this interface be¬ 
tween purely material qualities and purely mental qualities is 
thus the point at which the ultimate, utterly impersonal impin¬ 
gent physical stimuli are restated, not now in physical terms but 
as equally ultimate, utterly impersonal integral conscious states. 

216. So it is that in the same way as those purely physical stim¬ 
uli, arising by virtue of the presence of the object and light, are 
possessed of no such idea as “I am a pleasant view of flowers 
and trees”, or “I am an unpleasant view of misery and squalor”. 
So also the simple rootless resultant integral conscious states, 
which in arising restate and duplicate, as it were, in mental terms 
those physical stimuli, are equally devoid of any attitude towards 
the object. They perform only the bare function of seeing. 

2 17. What, then, are the four denotations of consciousness when 
performing this bare function of seeing? Of this the Commen¬ 
tary Atthasalini says 1 : 

The general characteristic is eye-based awareness of 
the visible; the inherent functional property is that 
of having visible characteristic as object; the resul¬ 
tant appearance being a condition (or state) of fac¬ 
ing the visible object; and the concurrent footing 
the disappearance of ‘inoperative-mental-element’ 
with regard to the visible object. 

From this it should be understood that when eye- 
consciousness (cakkhuvinndna) is referred to in connection 

’The Expositor [13], p. 348. 
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with the function of seeing, what is meant is nothing more than 
the bare fact of being aware of the object in terms of its shape 
and colour. 

It will already have been observed from the wording of verses 
9 and 10, that with regard to feeling ( vedana ) this is neutral 
(upekkha) in both cases. Consequently, eye-consciousness, be¬ 
ing nothing other but awareness of the visual stimulus impin- 
gent upon the sensitive surface, is not accompanied by any 
such attitude as, “This is unpleasant, this is pleasant”, but is 
accompanied on every occasion by utter neutrality of feeling. 
It is for this reason that both verses 9 and 10 state, “There 
is eye-consciousness ( cakkhu-vihhdna ) accompanied by (sa- 
hagata) neutral ( upekkha ) feeling”, thereby stating no class of 
feeling alternative to neutrality. 

If eye-consciousness operates in this simple neutral fashion, 
what can be said of the other four senses? Apart from the ob¬ 
vious differences in the nature of the sense stimuli 1 themselves, 
there is but little difference in their modes of function. So far 
as the ear is concerned, its particular and unique sensitive sur¬ 
face of subtle material quality stands as the interface between 
the stimulus called sound and the arising of conscious data rep¬ 
resentative of that stimulus. Thus, in the same simple and neu¬ 
tral way as eye-consciousness arises and performs its bare func¬ 
tion of seeing, so also arises the rootless bad or good resultant 
integral state of ear consciousness ( sota-vinnana ) performing 
its bare function of hearing, and accompanied therewith by ab¬ 
solute neutrality of feeling. 

Similarly with consciousness of odours, i.e., nose- 
consciousness ( ghana-vinnana ), and consciousness of savours, 
i.e., tongue-consciousness ( jivha-vinnana ). Each has its 
specifically located sensitive surface of unique subtle material 
quality; the first responding only to the stimulus of odour, and 
enabling consciousness to arise in accord with that stimulus 


1 Ibid. 
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alone; the second responding solely to the stimulus of flavour, 
and thereby to the arising of consciousness of flavour. As 
with eye-consciousness and ear-consciousness, so also does 
neutral feeling arise with both these latter integral states 
as they perform their bare functions of smelling and tasting 
respectively. 

221. Consciousness of physical contact, i.e., touch- 
consciousness ( kaya-vinnana ), differs in certain ways from 
the other four senses. This is particularly so inasmuch as the 
so-called sensitive surface constitutes, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the whole bodily area. In the ordinary way, it is not 
considered unusual that every part of the body is capable of 
causing awareness to arise when pressure is occasioned by some 
external or internal source. Nevertheless, from the very fact 
that awareness does indeed arise, evidence thereby exists that 
the surfaces of the body are themselves associated with some 
such subtle material quality as are the other senses, but in this 
case, one, where only when direct physical contact is made with 
it, does the arising of the conscious condition take place. Here, 
therefore, it can be appreciated that, as with the other senses, it 
is contact by an appropriate stimulus that causes consciousness 
to arise. In this instance, though, there is a difference between 
touch-consciousness and the others. 

222. in the case of sight the visible object itself is always distant 
and apart from the actual sensitive surface, be that distance 25 
cm or 25 km. Contact with the object itself does not, therefore, 
take place in the same direct manner as is the case with touch, 
but only by way of the impingement of visible quality. So also in 
the case of sound: direct contact is not made with the actual me¬ 
chanical disturbance productive of sound, be it a bee’s wing or 
a pile driver, but only with the audible feature associated with 
the source as transmitted by the intervening air to the sensi¬ 
tive surface of the ear. Contact is to be regarded as subtle rather 
than direct. In a similar way, with both odours and savours, con¬ 
tact between the appropriate sensitive surface and sense object 
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is not comparable with a hammer hitting an anvil, but of a del¬ 
icate derivative quality making delicate impingement upon the 
subtle material quality of the sense organ. 


Hammer and Anvil 

The Commentary Atthasalini 1 actually uses this simile of the 
hammer and anvil, saying that in the case of the first four senses 
it is like four anvils on which are placed four masses of cotton, 
which in turn are hit, not by hammers but by further masses 
of cotton, that is a mere touch. In contrast to this is the case 
of physical contact giving rise to touch consciousness, that is, 
where the material object actually makes direct contact with the 
body surface. Even here, the Commentary still compares the 
sensitive surface with an anvil having a mass of cotton on it, but 
this time struck with a hammer which breaks through the cotton 
and physically strikes the anvil. It is here, because of this direct 
striking, that the greatest difference is apparent between the 
first four senses and touch. In the case of the first four, because 
contact is delicate and derivative in nature, the feeling associ¬ 
ated with the arisen integral consciousness is invariably neutral. 
In the case of touch, though, because the very quality of its im¬ 
pact relative to the other senses is not delicate, is not derivative, 
but is direct and powerful, the nature of the feeling associated 
with the risen consciousness can never be neutral, but is always 
either painful or pleasant. 

This difference in class of feeling is clearly shown in the 
wording of verses 9 and 10. There, if for reasons of the nature— 
nimitta —of the object itself, the function of touching is per¬ 
formed by a rootless resultant of previous bad action (akusala- 
kamma ), verse 9 says, “There is body-consciousness ( kaya- 
vinnana ) accompanied by ( sahagata ) bodily pain ( dukkha )”. Al¬ 
ternatively, if for reasons of the nature of the object itself, the 

1 The Expositor [13], p. 349-50. 
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function of touching is performed by a rootless resultant of pre¬ 
vious good action ( kusala-kamma ), verse 10 shows this differ¬ 
ence by saying, “There is body-consciousness ( kaya-vinnana ) 
accompanied by ( sahagata ) bodily pleasure ( sukha )”. 

From verses 9 and 10, and from what has so far been said 
of the arising of sense consciousness, it can be recognized that, 
when analysed in accordance with Abhidhamma, the five indi¬ 
vidual functions of seeing, and so on, can each be shown as being 
performed by either one of two distinct classes of resultant in¬ 
tegral states. These states are, in verse 9, the rootless resultants 
of past bad action, and in verse 10 the rootless resultants of past 
good action. Because of this twofold mode of arising, it is usual 
in Abhidhamma terminology to refer to these integral states 
not just as fivefold-sense-consciousness ( panca-vinnana ), but 
as twice fivefold-sense-consciousness (dvi-panca-vinnana ), 
thereby calling to mind not only their basic five fields of sen¬ 
sitivity, but also their twofold sources of origin. Thus, when the 
term “twice-fivefold-sense-consciousness” is used without any 
further qualification, nothing other than consciousness by way 
of the five physical senses is intended. 

It will have been noticed in verses 9 and 10, that in re¬ 
spect of the five senses the Pali term “ vinnana ” has been used 
as an equivalent for “consciousness” or “awareness” instead of 
the more familiar form “citta”. This is nothing more than con¬ 
ventional usage, for so far as meaning is concerned the two 
words are virtually interchangeable. This is adequately shown in 
both Dhammasanganl and Vibhanga 1 where they represent but 
two of a whole series of equivalents. In translation, alternative 
forms are frequently accorded to them for convenience or vari¬ 
ety of wording, but as is well shown in the Assutavantu Sutta of 
Nidana Samyutta 2 the three terms “citta”, “mono”, and “vinnana” 


Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], §6, and Book of Analysis [15], §249. 
Connected Discourses of the Buddha [l], p. 595, 61 (l). 

Also https://suttacentral.net/en/snl2.61. 
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have the same meaning. 1 Conventionally, in Abhidhamma stud¬ 
ies, “vinnana” is used when referring to twice-fivefold-sense- 
consciousness. It is also employed in connection with the ag¬ 
gregate of consciousness ( vinnana khandha ), mentioned ear¬ 
lier as one of the five fundamental building bricks of sentient 
existence. Later, it will be seen that “vinnana” is sometimes even 
suffixed to “mano” to more clearly identify certain groupings of 
integral states. 

Having described the way in which the various individual 227. 
classes of sense stimuli impinge upon specific sensitive surfaces, 
with a consequent arising of rootless resultant integral con¬ 
scious states, it is interesting to consider what might logically be 
expected to follow. Initially, it can be appreciated that by virtue 
of the unique properties inherent in the five areas of subtle ma¬ 
terial quality ( pasada-rupa ), five utterly different stimuli re¬ 
sult in one thing only. What one thing? Awareness of the stim¬ 
ulus. However, in order that such bare conscious data may be 
directed into a more comprehensive thought process, it would 
seem that there should be some point of collection for this very 
varied data prior to its being examined, in order that its charac¬ 
teristics may become apparent. According to Abhidhamma this 
is precisely what does occur, for, immediately following the op¬ 
eration of any one of the five doors of sense, there arises quite 
automatically—and as part of a fixed sequence—a rootless resul¬ 
tant integral state, accompanied by neutral feeling, performing 
the function of receiving (sampaticchana). This function acts 
purely as a focus or collecting point for the five classes of sense 
consciousness. Where, because of the nature of the object the 
appropriate sense consciousness has been performed either by 
a good rootless resultant, or by one that is bad, so this receiv¬ 
ing consciousness ( sampaticchana-citta ) is performed by a cor¬ 
responding good or bad rootless resultant. It is a simple integral 


^hus "... cittam iti’pi mano iti’pi vinnanam iti’pi". Also The Connected Dis¬ 
courses of the Buddha [l], Vol. 1, p. 595, note 154. 
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state, arising only at the appropriate instant, and having just this 
one function of passively collecting. As to its four denotations 
the Commentary says 1 : 

It has the general characteristic of awareness of the 
visible, and so on, immediately following upon eye 
consciousness, etc.; the inherent functional prop¬ 
erty of receiving visible quality, and so on; the re¬ 
sultant appearance of that same condition ( i.e ., of re¬ 
ceptiveness); and the concurrent footing of the dis¬ 
appearance of eye-consciousness, etc. 

228. The function performed by consciousness at the stage 
that arises immediately upon the cessation of receiving 
( sampaticchana ) is of considerable importance, because it is here 
that the individual stimuli are examined for the first time. Up 
to, and including, the function of receiving, visible stimuli, audi¬ 
ble stimuli and so on can be looked upon as being just bare sense 
data. Dependent upon its origins this data does, however, re¬ 
veal characteristic forms or patterns, and it is at this new stage 
following receiving that these are examined by rootless resul¬ 
tant integral consciousness, performing the function of inves¬ 
tigating ( santirana ). Here, integral consciousness is aware of 
the characteristic marks, signs, or patterns implicit in the bare 
sense data, thereby providing the basis upon which that same 
data becomes fully conceptualized and, in consequence of that, 
recognizable as an object in the conventional sense. 

229. As with the preceding functions, so, depending upon the na¬ 
ture of the object, investigation is likewise performed either by a 
good or by a bad rootless resultant integral state accompanied by 
neutral feeling. If, however, the feature of very great desirability 
is implicit in the nature of the bare sense data, then, at the inves¬ 
tigating stage only, that function is performed by a good root¬ 
less RESULTANT CONSCIOUS STATE ACCOMPANIED BY PLEASANT 

'See also Expositor p. 350 [13], 
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mental feeling (somanassa sahagata ahetuka kusala vipaka citta ). 

It is this additional aspect of investigating consciousness that 
accounts for there being eight rootless resultants in verse 10, 
whereas in verse 9 only seven bad resultants occur. 

Regarding investigating consciousness itself, the Commen- 230. 
tary says 1 : 

Its general characteristic is awareness of the six ob¬ 
jects ( i.e ., the five physical sense objects, and when 
performing a different function later in the con¬ 
scious process, mental objects also); its inherent 
functional property is investigating, etc., ( etc . re ¬ 
ferring to certain other functions it performs ); its resul¬ 
tant appearance that same condition ( i . e ., investigat ¬ 
ing , etc .); and its concurrent footing the heart basis. 


1 The Expositor [ 13 ], p. 350. 
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Talk Five, Part One 


231. The two groups of integral conscious states enumerated in 
verses 9 and 10 are distinguished from all others, not only by 
being rootless ( ahetuka ), but by being the resultants ( vipaka ) 
of either past unskilful or past skilful action. Thus, they con¬ 
stitute as a whole a special category of conscious states known 
as rootless resultants (ahetukavipaka ). However, as will be¬ 
come apparent, the fact that an integral state is the resultant of 
past action, does not necessarily determine that it must also be 
rootless. Conversely, if a state is classified as rootless, it does not 
mean that of necessity it must at the same time be the resultant 
of past action. 

232. Here, there might well appear to be something of a dilemma, 
for if indeed there are rootless states which are not the resul¬ 
tants of good or bad action, how is it that such rootless states are 
not there and then included amongst active, and therefore “pro¬ 
ductive”, integral states from which resultants originate? The 
reason, as has already been shown, is that for states to be pro¬ 
ductive they must be accompanied by roots good or bad. Can 
it therefore be said that there exists a third category of integral 
conscious states which are classifiable as being “neither resul¬ 
tants nor productive of resultants?” 
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Rootless-Inoperative 
Integral-Conscious States 


Such a category does indeed exist and as such constitutes the 
final section of the third group of three in the Matika of the 
first book of the Abhidhammapitaka, Dhammasarigam. As with 
the other sections of the Matika, it forms one of the great ana¬ 
lytical divisions originated by the Buddha, whereby all mental 
and material phenomena may be classified in accordance with 
their innate qualities. Among the states in this particular cat¬ 
egory are included not only the three very simply structured 
rootless integral states now to be examined, but, as will be seen 
later, there exists a further series of groupings comprising cer¬ 
tain other unique types of integral consciousness such as are 
experienced only by those who in this life have become freed 
from causal bondage and have thereby achieved full realization 
of Nibbana. 

Of these two broad groupings of states the first three men¬ 
tioned are rootless, whereas the remainder, which falls into the 
second category, is accompanied by good roots. However, the 
feature which both possess in common is that as integral states 
they are neither the resultants of past action, nor are they capa¬ 
ble of producing resultants in the future. It is from this latter fea¬ 
ture that they derive their general designation, for inasmuch as 
they possess no inherent ability whatsoever to produce or heap 
up any resultant tendency towards rebirth they are, in the sense 
of action (kamma), classified as being non-productive or, as it is 
more usually called, inoperative (kiriya or kriya). 

With the inclusion of this new group, the three basic cate¬ 
gories, into one or other of which every single integral state is 
thereby able to be classified, are as follows 1 : 

1 . resultant states (vipaka dhamma). 


Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], Matika, Tika No. 3. 
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2. states productive of resultants ( vipaka-dhamma- 
dhamma, here called (productive) integral states). 

3. STATES NEITHER RESULTANTS NOR PRODUCTIVE OF RE¬ 
SULTANTS (neva-vipaka-na-vipaka-dhamma-dhamma, here 
called inoperative states (kiriya-dhamma). 

Among the many integral states included in this final group 
are the three rootless inoperative ( ahetuka-kiriya ) functions 
of consciousness, which in Abhidhammatthasangaha complete 
the whole section on rootless integral conscious states 
(i ahetuka-cittani). These are classified in verse 11 as follows: 


Verse 11 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM panca-dvaravajjana- 
CITTAM 

Tatha mano-dvaravajjana-cittam 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM HASITUPPADA CITTAN 
CETI 

IMANI TINI PI AHETUKA-KIRIYA-CITTANI NAMA 

Which translated is: 


There exists: five ( panca ) door ( dvara ) adverting 
(avajjana ) consciousness ( citta ) accompanied by 
( sahagata ) neutral ( upekkha ) feeling. 

Likewise (tatha), mind ( mono ) door (dvara) ad¬ 
verting (avajjana) consciousness (citta). 

There is also ( ca ) consciousness (citta) ac¬ 
companied BY MENTAL PLEASURE (somandSSa- 
sahagata ), causing the appearance of a smile 
(hasituppada 1 ). 

Tn the case of the arahant only. 
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These ( imam ) three together (tini pi ) are known 
as ( nama ) rootless ( ahetuka ) inoperative ( kiriya ) 
integral conscious states ( cittani ) 1 . 


When dealing with verses 9 and 10, it was shown how the arising 
of consciousness at any one of the five doors of physical sense 
is, with the cessation of that function, immediately succeeded 
by the arising of a further instant of consciousness performing 
the function of receiving. Then, with the cessation of that, by 
the immediate arising of an instant of consciousness perform¬ 
ing the function of investigating. From this description, the im¬ 
pression may perhaps have been created of an entity, or indeed 
of five separate entities, called consciousness, each sitting in a 
state of permanent existence, watchful at its appropriate door 
of sense and all waiting like hungry spiders for the impingement 
of a suitable object. Such a state of affairs is by no means the 
case, for consciousness can in no sense whatever be considered 
either as an entity or as being permanent. Active consciousness 
does not even exist other than as a potentiality caused by past ac¬ 
tion, and therefore does not come into being until the instant at 
which contact between the sense stimulus and the sensitive sur¬ 
face takes place. Even so, that contact does not give rise straight 
away to sense consciousness, but to a function immediately prior 
to it. It is a function which may be looked upon as a precursor in 
that it disturbs and interrupts the smooth flowing instants po¬ 
tential to the arising of active consciousness. In so doing, it sets 
the whole train of active conscious process in motion, and brings 
the appropriate sensitive surface into a state of readiness for the 
performance of its individual and specialized function. 


’See chart 6 on page 326. 
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Five-Door-Adverting Consciousness 


238 . Thus it is, that when a sense stimulus—visible or otherwise- 
makes initial contact with a sensitive surface, there comes into 
being this preliminary function of consciousness which has 
bare awareness of the presence of impingement, coupled with 
a degree of attention which, figuratively speaking, turns to¬ 
wards the stimulus in the sense of, “What is this?” At the 
same time though, this function, by virtue of its very exis¬ 
tence, provides the essential condition for the arising of the ap¬ 
propriate sense consciousness itself to take place immediately 
upon its cessation. This precursory function is not, however, 
as with the three subsequent functions—sense consciousness, 
receiving, and investigating—performed by a resultant state. 
Here, there arises instead a structurally very simple rootless 
inoperative integral conscious state (ahetuka-kiriya-citta), 
performing the single function of five-door-adverting (pan- 
cadvaravajjana). Why, then, is it not a resultant? Because it’s 
arising is occasioned by the direct disturbance caused by the im- 
pingent stimulus in respect of the inherent potentiality in liv¬ 
ing beings towards activity of the conscious process. This po¬ 
tentiality, as has been seen, is due to past craving ( tanha ), at¬ 
tachment ( upadana ), and action cumulative of resultant 
(kamma-bhava) 1 . 

239 . Of this conscious state Visuddhimagga 2 says that it has 
the general characteristic of being the forerunner of eye- 
consciousness, etc., of having awareness of the visible and other 
(physical stimuli); the inherent functional property of “turning 
towards” ( i.e ., of adverting to those physical stimuli); the re¬ 
sultant appearance of a condition (or state) of facing the visi¬ 
ble and other (physical stimuli, i.e., in the sense of paying at¬ 
tention to them); and as concurrent footing the interruption 


’See §§ 112 - 122 . 

2 Path of Purification [9], chapter XIV, §107. 
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of bhavanga. Five-door-adverting is invariably accompanied by 
neutral feeling ( upekkha-vedana ). 


Bhavanga 

To digress now for a moment or two. In these four deno¬ 
tations of five-door-adverting, what in essence is meant by 
bhavanga ? It will be remembered from what has been said 
previously 1 , that—as the outcome of craving ( tanha ) and at¬ 
tachment (upadana)— there arises a stage in the causal series 
(paticcasamuppada ) which was there defined as “action cumula¬ 
tive of resultant tending towards rebirth”, this phrase being ex¬ 
planatory of the term bhava, often translated as “becoming” or 
“being”. Without going into the matter in detail, it can from 
that definition be further said that not only is bhava the state 
or condition potential to rebirth respecting consecutive life pe¬ 
riods, but also within those periods to the very thought mo¬ 
ments themselves. For these cogent reasons it can be looked 
upon as manifesting itself as the indispensable constituent 
condition (ahga) or potentiality of being (bhava). As a function 
performed by certain resultant states, this constituent poten¬ 
tiality of being ( bhavanga ) is given detailed consideration in 
later chapters of Abhidhammatthasangaha. For the moment, 
therefore, it is sufficient to say that it represents the non-active 
instants of resultant consciousness maintaining the continuity 
of sentient existence. It is this so-called continuum which, when 
disturbed and interrupted by stimuli, mental and material, is po¬ 
tential to the arising of the many active phases of the conscious 
process. With the cessation of such processes it maintains the 
absolute continuity between them throughout existence. 

Bhavanga is quite frequently translated as “life-continuum”. 
This, however, can be most misleading, as it can appear to invest 
the whole function of bhavanga with a special constituent called 

^ee §§ 112 - 122 . 
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“life”. Here, it is well to reflect that, although in conventional us¬ 
age the word “life” is perfectly satisfactory, Abhidhamma anal¬ 
ysis explains existence as a whole as being a “continuity of con¬ 
tiguous causally related functions, stemming basically from the 
activity of ignorance and craving”. Consequently, rather than 
that the explicit function of bhavanga should be misinterpreted, 
it is generally more suitable to leave it untranslated. 


Mind-Door-Adverting Consciousness 

242 . The second rootless inoperative integral conscious state defined 
in verse 11 is called mind-door-adverting ( mano-dvaravajjana ), 
and rather as five-door-adverting was shown to be the pre¬ 
cursor to the arising of whichever of the five types of sense 
consciousness was appropriate at that instant, so mind-door- 
adverting is the precursor to the arising of the very active full 
awareness (Javana ) of the second phase of the conscious pro¬ 
cess. Mind-door adverting is thus the final function performed 
by consciousness in the first phase of active conscious process, 
and as such performs a very necessary and important part. 

Why is it so important? 

It is at this stage that the purely mental concept of the ob¬ 
ject can be said to be fully determined. Here, all preliminary 
work with regard to the original stimulus has been completed, 
all the data collected and arranged in such a way that it is ready 
to be fully known, recognized, and appreciated throughout the 
second phase of the conscious process, that is, in the phase in 
which a being is ordinarily considered to be properly “aware” or 
“conscious” of the object. 

243 . The function of mind-door-adverting is, however, quite 
unique, for although it appears to do but one thing, that one 
thing does in practice have two aspects. The first is indeed that 
of monitoring all the information which investigating con¬ 
sciousness ( santirana-citta ) has elicited from the original sense 
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data. From this, by combining awareness of the sense data with 
comparative data based upon past experience, it builds up a con¬ 
ceptual image of the object. This it does to a point where it 
can be said that the data derived from the original bare sense 
stimulus has been fully organized and correlated. At this junc¬ 
ture, the fully conceptualized mental object is said to be “deter¬ 
mined”, that is, in accordance with past experience and asso¬ 
ciations the bare stimuli are determined as being for example 
a “cup”, a “house”, a “ship”, a “person”, and so on. Here the 
concept is complete and ready to be experienced fully. When 
performing in this first way with data derived from objects of 
sense, mind-door-adverting is customarily known as determin¬ 
ing consciousness {votthapana citta). In its second aspect, how¬ 
ever, this function always retains its basic title of mind-door- 
adverting. What, then, is this second aspect? 

It is quite clear that marshalling the data and determining 
the nature of the five physical sense stimuli up to the stage of 
their being ready to be experienced as fully conceptualized ob¬ 
jects of sense, is not the only kind of correlation that can occur 
immediately prior to the arising of full awareness. One knows 
very well from experience that there are other objects besides 
those of sense: there are mental objects, mental images, abstract 
thoughts, thoughts connected with objects of physical sense by 
way of recollection, of which one says, “I can see it in the mind’s 
eye”. Because of this, it is usual to refer to forms of thought, 
quite cut off from direct and present operation by the five phys¬ 
ical senses, as having ideational objects. At what point, there¬ 
fore, do such ideational objects ( dhammarammana ) come into 
being? 

When, from the expression “mind-door-adverting”, one ex¬ 
tracts the term “mind-door”, it is clear from its comparable form 
that it is being used in respect of mental stimuli much as the term 
“five-door” in “five-door-adverting” is used in respect of the five 
physical stimuli. This amounts to considering mind-door as the 
point of arising of consciousness on an ideational object, just 
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as the five organs are respectively the points of arising of con¬ 
sciousness on the five appropriate physical objects. In the case of 
these five physical objects it has been shown that several prelim¬ 
inary stages occur before the final conceptualized object of sense 
is evolved in terms of its relationship with past experience by the 
determining ( votthapana ) aspect of mind-door-adverting. From 
whence is this past experience derived? 

246. Without in any way entering into the details of the many 
and complex relationships involved, it is sufficient at this stage 
to say in accordance with the method of Abhidhamma— i.e., in 
accordance with the final section of the Abhidhammapitaka 
entitled Patthana, and its highly summarized form in chap¬ 
ter 8 of Abhidhammatthasangaha—that because of there be¬ 
ing an absolute and unbroken relationship of contiguity 
( samanantara-paccaya ) between the serial instants of both active 
and non-active integral consciousness, there exists at the same 
time an unbroken continuity of what might be termed the po¬ 
tential OF CUMULATIVE EXPERIENCE DERIVED FROM PAST AC¬ 
TION. In consequence of this, when consciousness arises per¬ 
forming one of its seemingly dual functions within mind-door- 
adverting, due either to an initial stimulus impingent upon a 
door of sense which has then passed through its appropriate sub¬ 
sequent stages (whereupon mind-door-adverting is called deter¬ 
mining consciousness), or to a stimulus that is itself directly re¬ 
lated to that potential of cumulative experience of past activity- 
in a word, to recollection—mind-door-adverting correlates ei¬ 
ther class of stimulus into its fully regulated form prior to its 
being experienced by the subsequent function of full awareness. 

247 . in this way, mind-door-adverting, although but a single un¬ 
divided function, performs the apparently dual role of determin¬ 
ing and mind-door-adverting. However, by whichever name it 
is known and irrespective of the nature of the objects it takes, 
mental or physical, it is an entirely mental state and is the prox¬ 
imate cause of the arising of full awareness. Bearing in mind 
the two sources of stimuli that cause the arising of mind-door- 
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adverting to take place, its four denotations are so worded as to 
demonstrate this point. Thus, Visuddhimagga says 1 : “The gen¬ 
eral characteristic is awareness of the six objects”; of the inher¬ 
ent functional property it says: “As to the duty it performs in 
respect of the five (sense) doors and mind-door, there is deter¬ 
mining and adverting (respectively)”; the resultant appearance 
is “that same condition 2 ”; and the concurrent footing: “The re¬ 
spective discontinuance of either rootless-resultant-mind-con¬ 
sciousness-element 3 or of bhavanga”. 

The mention here of bhavanga emphasizes the importance of 
this function in maintaining the continuity between each indi¬ 
vidual course of active conscious process. This is particularly so 
with regard to the cumulative experience potential mentioned 
previously. 


Smile Causing Consciousness 

The third and final member of this group comprising rootless- 
inoperative integral-conscious states ( ahetuka-kiriya- 
cittani ) is known as hasituppada-citta. Literally, hasituppada 
means “the causing of the appearance” or “coming to be” 
of a smile. But, whereas this and other states accompanied 
by pleasant mental feeling ( somanassa-vedana ) can cause 
smiling to take place, this rootless-inoperative hasituppada-citta 
arises only in one who has achieved full realization of Nibbana 
in this present life, one who is free from the defilements 
(khmasava) and who, by reason of that, is a perfected one 4 . 

The four denotations of this state given in Visuddhimagga 
are as follows 5 : the general characteristic is (full) awareness of 
the six objects; of the inherent functional property it says—as to 

^ath of Purification [9], chapter XIV, §108 

2 I.e., determining or adverting. 

3 I.e., investigating consciousness = santirana-citta. 

4 Pali: arahanta, araha. Skt.: arhat, arhant, arahant. 

5 Path of Purification [ 9 ], chapter XIV, §108. 
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the duty it performs—that there is, in the case of arahantas with 
respect of things unsublime, the appearance of a smile; the re¬ 
sultant appearance is that same condition ( i.e ., a smile); its con¬ 
current footing is invariably the heart base. This state is always 
accompanied by pleasant mental feeling. 

25i. Referring again to its inherent functional property, it 
will have been noticed that the smile of the arahanta arises in re¬ 
spect of things unsublime ( anularosu vatthesu). What is meant 
by that? In the case of the arahanta it is to be appreciated that for 
such a one ignorance (avijja), and therefore craving ( tanha ), 
no longer exist, both having been completely supplanted by the 
penetrative understanding that sees things as they are in abso¬ 
lute reality. As the result of this, the attitude to things of the 
world is quite different. The ordinary average man, because of 
his absence of knowledge of suffering ( dukkha ), as also of the 
cause of suffering ( dukkha-samudaya ), reacts virtually auto¬ 
matically to the objects of the five senses and the mind, only in 
accordance with craving. The arahanta, however, looks upon ob¬ 
jects quite differently, this because of his complete understand¬ 
ing, not only of the nature of suffering and its cause, but also 
of the cessation of suffering ( dukkha-nirodha ). This latter be¬ 
cause of his having traversed the entire way leading to the 
cessation of suffering (dukkha-nirodha-gamini-patipada). With 
ignorance and craving utterly eradicated, objects are in conse¬ 
quence no longer grasped after, but—in the light of that com¬ 
plete understanding—are seen only as obstacles and stumbling 
blocks to those who have not traversed that way. Thus, when he 
reviews them causally, he smiles, comprehending them in their 
true relationship. When he makes use of them, he smiles, know¬ 
ing them to be properly applied to the advancement of others. 
In reflecting upon action and its results—past and future—he 
smiles, understanding the nature and course of attainment and 
of omniscience. Thus, understanding is the salient feature. For 
example, in the presence of a heap of bones or a skeleton, the av¬ 
erage man might well be displeased, worried, or even frightened. 
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These are all bad states. In contrast, the arahanta sees clearly 
the working of the causal law, impermanence, suffering, and ab¬ 
sence of soul, and by virtue of that penetrative understanding, 
there arises the smile of one who understands by way of absolute 
truth. 

Thus, whereas the average man is influenced by superficial 
appearances, the Perfected Ones perceive that which is deep, 
that which is subtle. Consequently, when it is said that the 
arahanta smiles in the presence of the unsublime ( anulara ), it 
means that at that time he is cognizant of that which therein is 
subtle ( anolarika ). In respect of this, the Commentaries make 
use of both meanings. 

With the completion of this small group of inoperative 
states, the entire section of rootless states, both resultant and in¬ 
operative, is thereby finalized and its total stated in verse twelve. 


Verse 12 

ICCEVAM SABBATHA PI 
Attharas’ AHETUKA 
ClTTANI SAMATTANI 

Which translated is: 

thus ( iccevam ), from every aspect ( sabbatha pi) 
the eighteen ( attharasa ) rootless ( ahetuka ) inte¬ 
gral conscious states ( cittdni ) are fully com¬ 
pleted ( samattani ). 

In connection with this passage one small point needs explain¬ 
ing. Although verses 9, 10, and 11 are all concerned with root¬ 
less states of one kind or another, it will have been noticed that 
whereas in the summary lines of verses 10 and 11 this rootless¬ 
ness is clearly stated, regarding good resultants and inoperative 
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states respectively 1 , it is not so stated for bad resultants 2 . Why 
is this so? 

255. The reason is quite straightforward and depends upon the 
general existence of resultant states, both with and without 
roots, and of inoperative states also, both with and without 
roots. In consequence of this, where two quite separate cate¬ 
gories occur, as in the cases of good resultants and of inopera¬ 
tives, it is clearly essential to specify the group to which they 
belong. The position respecting bad resultants is quite differ¬ 
ent, for since such states are morally weak they produce only 
one class of resultant, rootless resultant 3 . Under such circum¬ 
stances it is therefore quite unnecessary to make a special point 
of specifying that rootlessness other than by including all bad re¬ 
sultants within that general classification by virtue of the nature 
of their activity. 

256. As in the case of the twelve bad (productive) integral states, 
where a summarizing mnemonic stanza was included for ready 
reference 4 , so at the conclusion of rootless states, verse 13 per¬ 
forms a similar function. 


257. Verse 13 

Satt akusala-pakani 

PUNNA-PAKANI ATTHADHA 
KRIYA-CITTANI TINITI 

Attharasa ahetuka 
Which translated is: 

There are seven ( satta ) resultants ( pakani ) of bad 
(< akusala ) states, meritorious ( punna ) resultants 

3 See §207 and §237. 

2 See §203. 

3 See §202. 

4 See §171, ref. verse 8. 
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(j pakani ) are eightfold ( atthadha ). The inopera¬ 
tive ( kriya ) integral conscious states ( cittani ) are 
three ( tini ). 

Thus, (iti) there are eighteen ( attharasa ) rootless 
(ahetuka) states. 

That completes the section dealing with rootless integral con¬ 
scious states. 
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Talk Five, Part Two 


258. When consideration was being given to the twelve bad unskilful 
states, it was a relatively straightforward matter to appreciate 
that it is not in the interests of progress towards realization of 
the true nature of things to make a practice of strengthening the 
three bad roots of greed, hatred, and delusion, dependent upon 
which such states arise. This, quite apart from any of the tech¬ 
nicalities involved, would have been seen as being a reasonable 
moral view, and quite in accord with what is ordinarily called 
religious practice. On the other hand, when giving considera¬ 
tion to the eighteen rootless integral states, such a firm opin¬ 
ion may not so easily have been formed, the reason being that 
their existence as states may well seem remote and obscure and 
to lack the reality possessed by the bad states. As the result of 
this, and because the focus of attention is thereby necessarily di¬ 
rected towards principles unfamiliar and not so readily grasped, 
the question may well be asked, “What has all this probing into 
the working of the senses to do with the practical application of 
the Buddha’s Teaching, or, indeed, in what way is it relevant to 
religious matters at all?” 

259. Here, it is well to reflect not only upon what has been said 
earlier of the two sources from which the meanings of the word 
“religion” derive, but also—because of this—upon the reasons 
why the teachings of the Buddha differ so radically from other 
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systems of thought and practice 1 . In this, as has been seen, 
the all-important consideration is the goal of achieving abso¬ 
lute penetrative insight, an insight which, far from accepting 
the worlds of sense and mind at their face values, has striven to 
understand them in an ultimate sense by means of properly di¬ 
rected intention, effort, energy, and exertion. It is in this process 
of gaining supreme understanding that the darkness and confu¬ 
sion of ignorance and craving is recognized and swept away, for 
it is the activity of this very ignorance and craving which, over 
immeasurable periods of time, has reacted to objects of sense 
and mind in such a way as to reinforce its strength and activity 
rather than to clear it away. 


The Buddha’s Teaching is Analytical 

But to consider now the relevance of those rootless integral 
states in the practice of the Buddha’s Teaching. Here, the whole 
matter of the importance of analysis and of the analytical ap¬ 
proach comes into the question, for, as has been said previously, 
the Buddha has from the earliest period been regarded as an an¬ 
alyst, and his teachings as analytical doctrine 2 . 

When the term analysis is used, it frequently gives rise to the 
idea of dry-as-dust scholarship, dealing only with dull facts and 
as being quite devoid of any glimmer of real understanding or 
innovation. Unfortunately, this view is all too frequently quite 
correct, but it is a pity that all analysis should be so considered, 
for its root meaning is associated with loosening and releasing, 
and not with a blunting of comprehension. Accordingly, it is de¬ 
fined as the “resolution of anything complex into its simple ele¬ 
ments for the purpose of determining its components”. Here, 
however, there comes the need for a deeper interpretation of 
analysis as a whole, for—if the mere determination of compo- 

’See §§ 15 - 18 . 

2 Vibhajja-vada. See also §19. 
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nent parts for the sake of producing lists of words is all that is 
meant to be accomplished—such lists are, as they stand, of very 
little value. That, indeed, is the dry-as-dust type of analysis. If, 
on the other hand, those lists of words are pondered on, their re¬ 
lationships with each other understood and from that the whole 
nature of their complexity resolved, its mystery dispelled, and 
a proper appreciation of its purpose and implications gained, 
then—and only then—can it be said that genuine analysis has 
been achieved. It is at this point that there is, as it were, a com¬ 
ing to know of something previously unknown. 

262. So is it with the application of the analytical methods of the 
Buddha’s Teaching. As it stands, that Teaching is a summary 
of the knowledge of one who has analysed to the full, that is, 
penetrated to the full, and who has understood completely. If, 
therefore, analysis of one’s everyday behaviour is permitted to 
go only so far as compiling lists of integral states, mental con¬ 
comitants, functions, relationships, and so on, this is in conse¬ 
quence but a small part of the proper process of analysis. The far 
larger part does indeed consist in understanding what has given 
rise to those component parts, of comprehending the nature of 
their relationships, and from that—by seeing all the processes 
disentangled—to derive therefrom not just a knowledge in the¬ 
oretical terms of how they operate, but to gain the understand¬ 
ing that comprehends how all is to be controlled and regulated. 
Thus it is that, over and above, any preliminary analysis show¬ 
ing structure and components, it is essential that the analysis of 
understanding be developed. 

263. With this in mind, together with the knowledge of the in¬ 
tensely practical nature of the whole of the Buddha’s Teaching, 
consider what has been said of the rootless resultants of good or 
of bad action. First of all, it can readily be appreciated, just from 
the classifications themselves, that—according to the kind of ac¬ 
tion performed in the past in respect of any particular object— 
there comes to be a virtually automatic reaction of a similar kind, 
when a comparable object is encountered in the present. Sec- 
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ondly, from what has been explained, it can be seen that this is 
due almost entirely to the fact that the resultants of those past 
actions perform, at the present moment, most of the functions of 
the first phase of the active conscious process. Thirdly, it is plain 
from this that in the absence of watchfulness there is a very great 
possibility of the general ethical qualities of this first phase being 
to some degree maintained in the second phase, the productive 
phase. 

If these interrelationships have been properly recognized, it 
is reasonable to apply one’s own further constructive analysis to 
seek out the implications. It is clear that the implications can 
indeed be severe. However, the general inference to be drawn 
from such analysis is that if extreme watchfulness is maintained 
as to the character of action performed—be it mental, vocal, or 
bodily—then to that degree there is regulation of the character 
of future resultant. If, thus, by reason of such analysis it is un¬ 
derstood that present unskilful action does in effect make prepa¬ 
ration for further unskilful action by way of resultants that op¬ 
erate as part of the normal course of active conscious process, 
some insight has been gained into why it is that bad states have 
no tendency to rise to progressive levels, but throughout their 
practice fall easily to lower and deeper degrees of unskilfulness. 
If, as a corollary to this, it is likewise recognized that good, skilful 
action, by virtue of its resultants, prepares the way for further 
good, skilful action, insight has thereby been gained as to the 
manner in which falling to lower conditions is to be avoided and 
forward progress assured. 

In this way then, it becomes apparent that if by searching 
and observation there can be uncovered the details of the way in 
which certain ostensibly very ordinary occurrences take place, 
a much deeper understanding of the way they really affect day 
to day existence can often also be discovered. So it is in the case 
of the manner in which the various functions of the active con¬ 
scious process are originated, come to be, and are causally re¬ 
lated in operative sequence. In the ordinary way, it is proba- 
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ble that very little thought is given to such seemingly unimpor¬ 
tant matters. Nevertheless, when, as the Buddha has done, such 
unsuspected detail is made so abundantly clear, then, because 
of that additional knowledge, the answer becomes much more 
apparent as to why certain types of behaviour and practice are 
more suitable to progress than are others. In this respect, then, 
it can be seen that because of the very important functions they 
perform in the operation of the active conscious process by way 
of any of the six doors, a knowledge and understanding of the 
working of rootless integral conscious states, far from being ir¬ 
relevant, is indeed strongly relevant to the practice of the Bud¬ 
dha’s Teaching. 

266. A suitably structured knowledge of facts concerning the 
nature of mental qualities ( nama ) and material qualities 
(rupa) is therefore of great importance, but should be gained 
for the purposes of understanding “why”—rather than “how”— 
such and such a condition occurs. Consequently, in applying the 
mind to the study of Abhidhamma—with its enormous store of 
information and methods of analysis—it is not knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge that is to be sought, but for that far deeper 
and penetrating state of understanding which, under particular 
circumstances, can arise because of the application of that very 
knowledge. 

267. In this connection, the expression “particular circum¬ 
stances” has been used to bring to mind certain points regarding 
knowledge and the understanding that proper development will 
cause to spring from it. When in respect of understanding, the 
phrase “coming to see things as they are in ultimate reality” is 
used, it is important to grasp what is meant. For here, “seeing” 
does not in any way imply that, with the gaining of understand¬ 
ing, there is any change in what is experienced physically. As 
is apparent from the functions performed by the rootless resul¬ 
tants of either good or bad states, the eye sees the visible, the 
ear hears the audible, the nose smells the odorous, the tongue 
tastes the sapid, and the body touches the tangible. These ob- 
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jective stimuli are entirely material ( rupa ) in nature, and, by 
way of contact ( phassa ), with the appropriate organ of sense 
are instrumental to the arising of conscious states. This is a per¬ 
fectly straightforward and regular process, and is governed by 
particular laws. Whether an object is seen by a being of low de¬ 
velopment or by one of supreme development, the actual repre¬ 
sentation of the object, in respect of its basic characteristics and 
conventional identification, remains unchanged. 

The realization of that object in an ultimate sense is, how- 268 . 
ever, a very different matter, for here it depends on a knowledge 
that the value, importance, apparent function, desirability, or in¬ 
deed any quality conventionally ascribed to that object, exists 
only because of the ever present craving that arises in all but 
the utterly Perfected Ones. In this latter case, there being no 
ignorance or craving whatsoever, to cloud the clarity of expe¬ 
rience, conventionality is both seen and seen through, the true 
nature of the object in terms of its essentials is appreciated, and 
its potentiality in the presence of ignorance to cause the arising 
of craving recognized. 


Avijja 

In the Pali language, the word “avijja”, as also its English equiva- 269. 
lent, “ignorance”, have in their respective derivations the mean¬ 
ing “absence or want of knowledge”. What kind of knowledge? 

It is clear from what has been said about the understanding, 
which under “particular circumstances” can arise from knowl¬ 
edge, that it cannot refer to just random knowledge. This is so, 
for it is from knowledge that pertains to wisdom, that wisdom 
and understanding are derived. 

Ignorance (avijja) being absence of knowledge (vijja or 270 . 
nana ), manifests itself as dullness, delusion, and stupidity, be¬ 
sides being as well fundamental to all greedy and hateful states. 
Indeed, in the case of these last two, bare factual knowledge can 
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itself, in terms of progress, often be classed as a mere mani¬ 
festation of ignorance. This is well shown in the story of the 
snake, as told in the Alagaddupamasutta of Majjhima Nikaya, 
and in the Commentary Atthasalini 1 , where even knowledge ac¬ 
quired from study of the Buddha’s Teaching, when quoted by 
certain stupid people, “for the purpose of annoying others or 
of freeing themselves from the criticism and scoffing of others”, 
is conducive only to disadvantage and misery. The reason be¬ 
ing, that such study has been done without intelligence—that 
is, with ignorance—and because of this has been applied at the 
promptings of greed and hatred. From this it is apparent that 
the possession of knowledge as a collection of isolated facts, is 
no indication whatsoever of advancement towards wisdom and 
insight. 

There is, however, another aspect, for—where the bare facts 
of knowledge are marshalled and correlated with the specific 
aim of developing understanding, and thereby of observing a 
mode of life conducive to such development—there does in¬ 
deed exist a level of mundane understanding whereby knowl¬ 
edge does to some extent move away from the direct sphere of 
influence of ignorance, and to that extent is less affected by the 
insidious power of that root. Further than this, where that exist¬ 
ing knowledge is probed to disclose ayet deeper knowledge in re¬ 
spect of, for example, the implications of the general charac¬ 
teristic ( lakkhana ), the inherent functional property (rasa), 
the resultant appearance (paccupatthana), and the concur¬ 
rent footing ( padatthana ) of states, such derived knowledge 
is knowledge that can pertain to wisdom ( panna ) and insight 
( vipassana ). Why is this so? Because it is knowledge directed to¬ 
wards correctness, that is, to the attainment of purity of view 
( ditthi-visuddhi ). 


’The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha [3], discourse no. 22, or 
https://suttacentral.net/en/mn22, and The Expositor [13], p. 29. 
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However, the real virtue of such true wisdom and insight 272 
is that it penetrates more deeply still, and sees in those four 
denotations nothing other than the three characteristics 
( ti-lakkhana ): impermanence ( anicca ), unsatisfactoriness, or 
suffering ( dukkha ), and absence of entity or soul ( anatta ). 
When such penetrative insight is achieved, the utter uprooting 
of ignorance is imminent, understanding has ceased to be mun¬ 
dane ( lokiya ), and has thereby become supramundane (lokut- 
tara). With the final uprooting of ignorance there then exists 
in the higher wisdom of the Perfected One, the arahanta, the 
full knowledge, and insight of the four noble truths ( cattari 
ariya-saccani): viz. suffering (dukkha), the cause of suffer¬ 
ing ( dukkha-samudaya ), the cessation of suffering ( dukkha- 
nirodha ), and the way leading to the cessation of suffering 
(dukkha-nirodha-gamM-patipada). 

In this connection, though, purity of view is not the sole con- 273 
sideration; for wisdom and understanding, closely dependent 
though they are upon that purity, are not dependent upon it 
alone. Nor, indeed, does purity of view itself arise in isolation 
from all other considerations, purity of view ( ditthi-visuddhi ) 
can come to be only where purity of conduct ( sila-visuddhi ) 
and purity of consciousness ( citta-visuddhi ) are present in 
comparable degree. However, direct reference to these three pu¬ 
rities is usually made only in connection with the highest levels 
of progress, at a point when ultimate realization is near at hand. 
How, then, are they to be understood from a more elementary 
point of view? 

Purity of conduct refers to activity which, in respect of 274 
progress towards the ultimate goal of perfection, is skilful 
(cheka), wholesome and good (kusala). Such action is called 
MORAL PRACTICE (slla). 

Purity of consciousness refers to the cultivation of integral 275 
conscious states purged of the hindrances and of all demerit, 
that are directed and developed specifically to the purpose of 
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gaining penetrative insight. Such cultivation is called mental 

DEVELOPMENT ( bhavana ). 

276 . Purity of view, which can arise only in conjunction with 
the previously mentioned purities, means the gradual, step by 
step attainment of knowledge and understanding commensu¬ 
rate with that moral practice and mental development. Such at¬ 
tainment is called wisdom ( panna). 

277. Thus it is that the purely practical problem of making 
progress towards freedom from causal bondage, and to ulti¬ 
mate realization of Nibbana, depends fundamentally upon the 
proper cultivation of the threefold interdependence of moral 
practice ( sila ), mental development ( bhavana ), and WISDOM 
(panna). 

278 . The practical aspect of the Buddha’s Teaching being so very 
important, it is to be expected that in connection with Abhid- 
hamma studies every possible condition conducive to forward 
progress is fully described and categorized in accordance with its 
particular function. This is indeed so, and although at this junc¬ 
ture Abhidhammatthasangaha is still giving attention specifi¬ 
cally to integral consciousness characteristic of the plane 
of sense desire (kamavacara-cittani) , the following stanza, intro¬ 
ducing good states as a whole, nevertheless indicates the possi¬ 
ble totals of all such states, irrespective of plane or function. 


279. Verse 14 

Pap ahetuka-muttani 

SOBHANANI TI VUCCARE 
EKUNA-SATTHI CITTANI 

Ath eka-navuti pi va 
Which translated is: 

free ( muttani) of evil (papa) or of being rootless 
(ahetuka ), the beautiful (sobhanani) states are ex- 
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pressed ( vuccare ) thus ( iti ): there are fifty-nine 
( ekuna-satthi ) integral conscious states ( cittani ) or 
(atha va) ninety-one ( eka-navuti ) in all (api). 

Two points are to be observed in this stanza, the first being 
the use of the term “beautiful”, the second the two different 
values, 59 and 91 accorded to the totals of such states. With 
regard to “beautiful”, this represents the Pali word “sobhana”, 
a term which means “shining”, “splendid”, “adorning”, “radi¬ 
ant”, “illuminating”, and “good”. Moreover, in its affinity with 
another Pali word, subha, it has the connotations “auspicious”, 
“fortunate”, “pleasant”. In this way, therefore, when the epithet 
“beautiful” is applied to the integral states that remain to be de¬ 
scribed, all the qualities mentioned are equally applicable. What 
is the reason, though, for so describing states? 

Initially, this depends upon the fact that, quite indepen- 28 o. 
dent of the various categories into which these states fall, they 
are nevertheless always accompanied by good roots (kusala- 
hetu) appropriate to their category. Because of this, the kamma 
{i.e., the action), associated with such states as are productive, 
is never bad or unskilful. On the contrary, by reason of that 
root structure, it is ever associated with generosity and good¬ 
will, and often with knowledge and wisdom. As the outcome of 
such favourable activity, the resultants ( vipaka ) produced in 
addition to the rootless types—already listed in verse 10—are, in 
contradistinction to those, accompanied by good roots and per¬ 
form important functions both in respect of present existence 
and in the process of functional continuity called rebirth. Then, 
quite apart from any such productive action and its resultants, 
there exist besides the many inoperative ( kiriya ) integral states 
having good roots. These are the everyday conscious states ex¬ 
perienced only by the Fully Perfected Ones, the arahantas, who 
by virtue of their perfection can perform no thought, speech, 
or action which is in any way bad or unskilful. Moreover, be¬ 
cause of this, they are ever generous ( alobha ) in striving with 
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wisdom ( amoha ) and goodwill ( adosa ) to help those who wish 
seriously to achieve progress in understanding. It is for such rea¬ 
sons that the states referred to are called beautiful (sobhana), 
and are thereby regarded as being auspicious, splendid, radiant, 
and good. 

28 1. In connection with the qualities such states represent, there 
is a Sutta in the Anguttara Nikaya called Sobhanasutta 1 . In 
this sutta the Buddha states that Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunls, who 
are possessed of morality and great learning, as well as men 
and women who, as lay supporters, are possessed of confidence 
(born of knowledge), all of whom—both of Sangha and laity- 
are accomplished in wisdom, possessed of discipline, furnished 
with knowledge, accompanied by confidence and mental plea¬ 
sure, who are holders and supporters of the Teaching, and who 
live and move in conformity with the Teaching, such illumi¬ 
nate ( sobhati ) the order (Sangha), and are, indeed, the light 
of the order ( Sangha-sobhana). 

282 . Very naturally, the qualities enumerated in this sutta are 
characteristic of the integral states involved in thought, speech, 
and action directed only to good purpose. Thus again it is for 
such reasons that the remaining 59 or 91 conscious states are 
called beautiful (sobhana). But why are both 59 and 91 given as 
the numbers of good states? 

283. Here there is no confusion whatsoever in the stating of these 
two values, for, as will be seen in detail later, they depend on 
the method of approach adopted in attaining penetrative in¬ 
sight ( vipassana ). Stated briefly, where such insight is achieved 
by means of the application of analysis as the method of men¬ 
tal development (bhavana), leading to the gaining of pene¬ 
trative wisdom (pahha), such insight is known as dry insight 
(sukkhavipassana). Where, however, the gaining of insight is as¬ 
sisted by—and finally attained—in the practice of mental de- 

^nguttara Nikaya, the section of fours, Sutta no. 7 of the first group, 
The Numerical discourses of The Buddha[2], p. 394, “They Adorn” , or 
https://suttacentral.net/en/ an4.7. 
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velopment ( bhavana ) directed to stability and calm ( samatha ) 
with the specific achievement of jhana, such insight is known as 
the insight of calm (samathavipassana ). In the case of “dry in¬ 
sight” the possible beautiful states are numbered as 59 1 . In the 
case of “insight of calm” the additional states of jhana increase 
this figure to 91. It should, however, be emphasized that in both 
cases the nature of the actual penetrative insight is precisely the 
same. 

In the preceding verses, up to—and including—verse 13, 284. 
Abhidhammatthasangaha has enumerated a total of thirty in¬ 
tegral states. Of these, twelve are productive, arising, as they 
do, directly from the three bad roots. The remainder consists of 
eighteen rootless states, comprising fifteen which are the resul¬ 
tants of good or bad action, together with three that are purely 
inoperative. In verse 14, good states were introduced, and it is of 
these, the beautiful states, that the remaining verses of the first 
chapter of Abhidhammatthasangaha speak. 


^he actual applicability of the various states will be discussed later. 
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Talk Six, Part One 


285. In order that, in continuation of its opening chapter, Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha may bring to completion the first of the 
four categories, initially dividing integral conscious states 1 , it 
now deals with beautiful consciousness characteristic of 
the plane of sense desire ( kamavacara-sobhana-citta ). 

286 . As already explained, “beautiful consciousness” can, first of all, 
be defined as any activity which in respect of thought, speech, 
or bodily movement has no association whatsoever with the 
three bad roots of greed ( lobha ), hatred ( dosa ) or dullness and 
delusion ( moha ). A second point is that no “beautiful state” 
can be rootless ( ahetuka ). Provided, therefore, that a conscious 
state complies with these conditions it is said to be auspicious, 
splendid, radiant, and good, and is thereby referred to as beauti¬ 
ful ( sobhana ). In observing these conditions, what is the actual 
basis upon which such states come to be? 


The Good Roots 

287. The nature of the three bad roots has already been described in 
some detail 2 , and it is by using those same roots as the funda¬ 
mental point of reference that “beautiful states” are shown to 

^ee §§44-51, ref. Abhidhammattha-Sarigaha, verse 3. 

2 See §§69-72 for greed, §§142-145 for hatred, and §§151-159 for dullness 
and delusion. 
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be based upon distinctive and characteristic structures in every 
way the complete antithesis of such roots. Thus, the direct op¬ 
posite of GREED (lobha) is ABSENCE OF GREED (alobha), that of HA¬ 
TRED (dosa) is absence of hatred ( adosa ) and the direct oppo¬ 
site of DULLNESS AND DELUSION ( moha ) is ABSENCE OF DULLNESS 
and delusion (amoha). With regard to the other invariable con¬ 
dition, that “beautiful states” cannot be rootless ( ahetuka ), the 
direct opposite here is that they must be possessed of roots 
( sahetuka ). 

The Buddha’s Teaching, as expressed here in Ven. Anurud- 
dha’s Abhidhammatthasangaha, is frequently very succinct, but 
nevertheless—as in the matter now under review—when con¬ 
sidered carefully is most revealing. Thus, in stating the basis 
of good purely in terms negating the essential qualities of the 
bad roots, but at the same time emphasizing the necessity for a 
root structure appropriate to “beautiful states”, it is clear that 
anything definable in whatsoever degree as greedy, hateful, de¬ 
luded, or rootless, is by the terms of that very definition utterly 
excluded from any state capable of being regarded as “beauti¬ 
ful”. 

Although this argument may at first appear to use a nega¬ 
tive approach, further examination shows that to be far from 
correct. The reason is that, as a method, it has the fundamen¬ 
tal advantage of adopting an easily definable basic standard, or 
zero point, above which the relative values of other states maybe 
determined. As a method of analysis, therefore, it is positive. As 
an example, it is comparable to using the condition of absolute 
blackness as the zero standard, above which any level of bright¬ 
ness may be assessed. 


288. 


289. 
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Good States and Bad States Cannot Coexist at 
the same Time 


290. Blackness, when considered in its strictly technical sense, and 
not as a relative term denoting darkness or dimness, is a con¬ 
dition of complete finality, an absolute state of non-light. It is 
therefore a phenomenon which, provided that this strictly tech¬ 
nical sense is observed, ceases to be in the presence of light, no 
matter how minute that degree of illumination may be. In a con¬ 
ventional sense one might well say that darkness still abounds, 
but that is only another way of saying there is little light, a condi¬ 
tion quite other than blackness. Similarly, where the three BAD 
roots ( akusala-hetu ) are adopted as the basic zero standard, any 
degree of good must for the duration of its existence represent 
the complete absence of those bad roots. 

291. On that basis, therefore, it is axiomatic to say that there can¬ 
not exist any conscious state wherein good roots and bad roots 
coexist. Bad states are bad in that they spring from bad roots 
alone. To that extent they can be equated with the zero point 
of utter blackness. It is because of this limitation that they can¬ 
not rise above themselves or aspire to morally progressive lev¬ 
els. In sharp contrast, good states are beautiful and auspicious in 
that they exist not just by the seemingly negative reason of the 
absence of bad roots, but because of the existence of their own 
distinctive good roots, which by their very presence preclude, 
and utterly negate, the occurrence of bad roots. Thus, no mat¬ 
ter how minute the degree of goodness may be, its presence is to 
be compared with light, dispelling completely the utter finality 
of blackness. Because of this non-limitation, the proper devel¬ 
opment of good states leads ultimately to the highest levels of 
moral progress and penetrative insight. 

292. With regard to this non-coexistence and non-concurrent 
arising of good states and bad states, a clear distinction needs 
to be emphasized. When, for example, the expression, “There is 
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both good and bad in him” is used, it does not mean that good 
states and bad states are occurring at one and the same time. On 
the contrary, it means that when bad states arise they do so only 
by way of bad roots, and that when good states arise they do so 
only by way of good roots. Thus, when activity is occasioned by 
bad roots, to that extent there is badness. When activity is occa¬ 
sioned by good roots, to that extent there is goodness. Moreover, 
in both cases, and strictly in accordance with causal law, the out¬ 
come of any such activity will bear its fruits as a resultant state 
performing its appropriate function at an appropriate time. 

Where, as in the vast majority of cases, the activity of beings 
displays evil states and meritorious states arising sporadically, 
others, in considering what they observe of that activity, tend to 
assess it in terms of averages viewed from their own instanta¬ 
neous standpoint of good or evil. Within that framework, they 
offer judgment such as, “There is both good and bad in him”, 
sometimes qualifying it by adding, “He is by no means as good 
as people say”, or, indeed, “He is not altogether bad”. In what 
way, then, are the good roots ( kusala-hetu ) to be described? 

Further consideration is needed here, for, as has already 
been seen, the Pitakas more usually refer to good qualities not 
by the use of positive expressions of good, but in terms demon¬ 
strating the absence of their bad, unskilful counterparts. Why 
should this be so? This depends upon the important feature of 
mundane existence whereby, although individual beings may be 
possessed of much information and knowledge, it may be said 
generally that such knowledge is very rarely of the kind that un¬ 
derstands the true nature of things by way of penetrative insight. 
Quite the contrary, most of it depends upon the causal fact that 
the activity of existence arises ultimately upon a complete ig¬ 
norance of the true nature of things. On account of the activity 
of this ignorance, there are views ( ditthi ) which, with the con¬ 
sequent absence of any such penetrative insight, take the form 
of theories and hypotheses, based upon which there is the ap¬ 
pearance of a solid foundation providing a reasonable and con- 


293. 


294. 
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vincing explanation for things. It is in connection with such 
theories and hypotheses that Vibhanga, the second book of the 
Abhidhammapitaka, says, wrong view arises in him firmly as 
truth 1 ”. 

295. Thus, because of this insidious underlying condition of ig¬ 
norance, which begets craving, beings are confused, deluded, 
and obsessed by-wrong views, views ( ditthi ) which are evolved 
by them and to which they adhere because they appear to pos¬ 
sess the firmness of truth. Such, for example, are the many and 
varied hypotheses which propound the concept of an individual 
essence, self or soul ( atta ), a concept from which a corollary 
view naturally arises, forming the ideas of “I”, “me”, and “mine”. 
Then there are views which hold as valid the concept of perma¬ 
nence ( nicca ), a view which, in association with that of self or 
soul, gives rise in turn to the idea of “my past life”, “my present 
life”, “my future life”. It is these two views which, bonded as 
they are by craving ( tanha ), seek always after pleasure (sukha), 
both bodily and mental. As a trio they act, as it were, as a focal 
point, an assembly point, for the sixty-two views which, as man¬ 
ifestations of absence of knowledge ( avijja ), arise as deviants 
from perfect understanding of ultimate truth. It is an extensive 
explanation of these views that constitutes a most important 
section of the first sutta of the DIgha Nikaya, entitled Brahmajala 
Sutta 2 . It speaks of four eternalistic views, four partial eternal- 
istic views, four finite and infinite theories, four views based 
on equivocation (eel-wriggling views), two theories of occur¬ 
rences arising without cause, thirty-two hypotheses concerned 
with perception and non-perception, seven annihilationist theo¬ 
ries, and five views concerning Nibbana in the present existence, 
making in all sixty-two views not in accordance with ultimate 
truth. 

^ook of Analysis [15], §948. 

2 The Long Discourses of The Buddha [ll]. No. 1, Brah¬ 
majala Sutta: The Supreme Net—What the Teaching is Not, or 
https://suttacentral.net/ dnl/en/bodhi. 
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In order to emphasize still further the bondage in which be- 296. 
ings are held by views, the following simile maybe useful. Rather 
than certain species of fish, which live out their entire lives sur¬ 
rounded by, immersed in, and permeated by the waters of the 
deepest, darkest oceans, would find it difficult even to conceive 
of any alternative kind of existence, so also beings who are sur¬ 
rounded by, immersed in, and permeated by ignorance, craving, 
and the views arising therefrom, find it difficult to possess or 
even conceive of the idea of emancipation from such theories as 
form their normal mental habitat. 

This may suggest a fatalistic approach to existence, one al- 297 . 
lowing no possibility of progress. However, as a simile it is in¬ 
tended to present a picture of the effects of views, where they are 
allowed to become dominant to the extent of excluding all real 
understanding. Fortunately, though, the simile can be applied in 
another way, showing that, in the presence of example and effort 
the dominance of view can indeed be broken down, that is, pro¬ 
vided that there is appropriate personal action. In this way the 
hopelessness of fatalism disappears, completely supplanted by 
the Buddha’s Teaching with regard to individual effort and its 
results. 

Consider, therefore, those marine creatures which live in 298 . 
shallow waters where light is present, and which from time to 
time rise to the surface, or, even for a while, remain in the air 
and sunlight. Such creatures, even though water is still their 
customary habitat, will for those times spent out of it be aware 
that there is something beyond their usual home, and may even 
attempt to dwell there. So also is it with beings who, although 
still dwelling imbued with ignorance and craving nevertheless 
contact views near to truth, and who, as a result of that, are able 
from time to time—by the intentional practice of skilful states— 
to experience, even if only for short periods, the clarity, bright¬ 
ness, and freedom which arises consequent upon the absence of 
greed, hatred, and ignorance. Such beings can, by the practice of 
watchfulness with regard to states both mental and material, so 
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adapt and develop themselves as to be able ultimately to dwell 
quite apart from such unskilful and regressive conditions. 


The Good Roots Are Not Non-Action 

299 . To return now to the original question, viz., in what way are the 
good roots to be described? Still bearing in mind the frequent 
practice throughout the Pitakas of naming the good roots and 
their associated qualities in terms of the negative values of the 
bad roots and qualities, it should not be overlooked that the ab¬ 
sence of those bad roots and associated qualities in no way im¬ 
plies a mere static condition, a state of general non-activity. Ab¬ 
sence of the bad roots means that, in terms of activity as a whole, 
it is to the bad roots and their associated qualities alone that any 
such inactivity applies. Consequently, in terms of states accom¬ 
panied by roots, only those named “beautiful” can be operative. 
Thus, because of non-action of the bad, there is action that is 
skilful and good. 

300. The importance of this distinction is well illustrated in the 
introductory section to the initial volume of the great first di¬ 
vision of the Tipitaka, called Vinaya Pitaka. This Pitaka is 
concerned largely with a detailed enunciation of the rules of 
moral practice, more particularly as they apply to Bhikkhus 
and Bhikkhunls. However, in this introductory section enti¬ 
tled Veranjakanda, it records how a Brahmin approached the 
Buddha, and in the course of conversation said, “I have heard 
that the revered Gotama professes a doctrine of non-action 
(akiriyavada)”. To which the Buddha replied, “Certainly, Brah¬ 
min, there is a reason, a reason whereby one speaking rightly of 
me could say, ‘the recluse Gotama professes a doctrine of non¬ 
action’. For, Brahmin, I indeed proclaim non-action in respect 
of wrong bodily conduct, of wrong vocal conduct, and of wrong 
mental conduct; in respect of the many and varied evil, bad 
states I proclaim non-action. Certainly, Brahmin, this is a rea- 
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son, a reason whereby one speaking rightly of me could say, ‘the 
recluse Gotama professes a doctrine of non-action’, but certainly 
not in respect of that which you have averred 1 ”. 

In this passage the Buddha made two things very clear. 301. 
First, he declared the types of states concerning which there 
should be absolute non-activity—in Abhidhamma terms states 
accompanied by bad roots—second, by the direct implication 
of that passage, he in effect made the unspoken declaration of 
the essentiality of positive action in respect of all the many 
and varied skilful, good states associated with which there is 
good bodily conduct, good vocal conduct, and good mental con¬ 
duct, in other words, right thought ( samma-sarikhappa ), right 
speech ( samma-vaca ), and right action ( samma - kammanta ). 
However, in so doing the Buddha also inferred the en¬ 
tire noble eight constituent path ( ariya-attharigikamagga ), 
viz., right view (samma-ditthi) , right thought (samma- 
sarikhappa), right speech ( samma - vaca ), right action ( samma- 
kammanta ), right livelihood (samma-ajiva) , right effort 
(samma-vayama), right mindfulness ( samma-sati ), and right 
concentration ( samma-samadhi ); for in the application of ev¬ 
ery one of these eight positive and interdependent constituent 
elements, there is brought to bear the powerful action of the 
three entirely positive good roots: absence of greed, absence of 
hatred, and absence of dullness and delusion. 

Even so, these negative sounding titles can often prevent 302 . 
the thorough-going positive nature of the good roots from being 
properly understood. In English, therefore, that this positive as¬ 
pect may be stressed, the notion of absence of greed can well be 
expressed in positive form as generosity; absence of hatred can 
be expressed as goodwill, loving kindness, or amity; and absence 
of dullness and delusion as wisdom. 

^ee also The Book of the Discipline [ 5 ], vol. 1, p. 1 f£, or 
https://suttacentral.net/pli-tv-bu-vb-pjl/en/brahmali, and The Numerical 
discourses of The Buddha [ 2 ], The Book of Eights, II The Great Chapter, 11 (l) 
Veranja, or https://suttacentral.net/an8.ll/en/sujato. 
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303 . Thus, in simplified practical terms, the roots of all goodness 
are generosity, goodwill, and wisdom. Provided, therefore, in 
making use of these names—for they are only names—their ap¬ 
plication is correctly interpreted in terms of the actual under¬ 
lying motive at the time of action, and—in the absolute ethi¬ 
cal sense—is seen to be strictly in accordance with absence of 
greed, absence of hatred, and absence of dullness and delusion 
respectively, they can be said to represent a very sound basis 
upon which a general understanding of the positive nature of 
the three good roots may be built up. 

304. Despite this positive naming, though, the value of becoming 
fully conversant with the manner in which the bad roots man¬ 
ifest themselves cannot be too strongly emphasized, for in the 
Teaching of the Buddha it is the ultimate eradication of roots 
productive of fault, which is the real point at issue. The pres¬ 
ence of fault means an automatic absence of its skilful counter¬ 
part. Awareness of a fault is therefore the first stage towards 
its eradication. In consequence of this, even a purely theoreti¬ 
cal or so-called scholastic awareness of the range and scope of 
unskilful, bad action constitutes a type of knowledge which can 
be productive of good. Such knowledge, if applied in the purely 
practical sense so consistently set forth by the Buddha, is that 
which promotes the skilful, inhibits the unskilful, and thereby 
prepares the way for mental development and the attainment of 
penetrative insight. 

305. In connection with the acquiring of such knowledge, the 
Pitakas abound with Suttas wherein the Buddha speaks both 
in terms of abandoning the unskilful and fostering the skilful. 
As to abandoning the unskilful, both in terms of action and 
view, the Brahmajala Sutta of DIgha Nikaya 1 is most explicit, as 


1 The Long Discourses of The Buddha, No. 1, Brahmajala 
Sutta: The Supreme Net—What the Teaching is Not [17], or 

https://suttacentral.net/ dnl/en/bodhi. 
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also is the Sammaditthi Sutta of Majjhima Nikaya 1 , the latter 
originally delivered by the Buddha’s close and learned disciple 
Ven. Sariputta. With regard to the practice of the skilful, par¬ 
ticularly from the point of view of the layman, the Sigalovada 
Suttanta 2 is of special importance. Within the books of the 
Abhidhammapitaka itself one of the most valuable and detailed 
statements of the extent and ramifications of evil, bad states 
is in the seventeenth chapter of Vibhanga, entitled Khuddaka 
Vibhanga. In translation this is called “Analysis of Small Items 3 ”, 
and here, in ten summaries and ten expositions of those sum¬ 
maries, together with an additional exposition on the occur¬ 
rences of craving, there exists a most extensive synopsis of both 
the apparent and the subtle ways in which the three bad roots 
are constantly operative. 


Denotations of the Good Roots 

Referring now to the Commentary Atthasalini 4 , the denotations 306. 
given for “absence of greed” are the general characteristic of ab¬ 
sence of covetous wish in respect of objects, or, a state (or condi¬ 
tion) of unattachedness, like a water drop on a lotus petal; the in¬ 
herent functional property of non-grasping, like a Bhikkhu free 
(from the rounds of rebirth); and the resultant appearance of the 
state (or intention) of being “apart from”, as in the case of a man 
who has fallen into filth. 

307. 


’The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha [3], Sutta No. 9, 
Sammaditthi Sutta, Right View, or https://suttacentral.net/mn9/en/bodhi. 

2 The Long Discourses of The Buddha [17], Sutta No. 31, Sigalovada Sutta, 
Advice to Lay People, or https://suttacentral.net/dn3l/en/kelly-sawyer- 
yareham. 

3 Book of Analysis [15], §§832-977 inc., 
or https://suttacentral.net/vbl7/en/thittila. 

4 The Expositor [13], pp. 67, also Path of Purification^], chapter XIV, §143 
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In the case of “absence of hatred” the general characteris¬ 
tic is absence of ferocity, or absence of enmity, like an agreeable 
friend. The inherent functional property is that it drives away 
vexation, or, it drives away the fever (of passion), like sandal¬ 
wood (drives away insects); and the resultant appearance is, be¬ 
ing gentle and pleasing like the full moon. 

308. “Absence of dullness and delusion” has the general charac¬ 
teristic of penetration as to the true nature (of things), unfalter¬ 
ing penetration like the penetration of an arrow shot by a skilled 
bowman. The inherent functional property being that of illumi¬ 
nating the object (of sense or ideation) like a lamp; and the resul¬ 
tant appearance, absence of confusion like a good forest guide. 
The detailed explanation of these three good roots as given in 
this same Commentary is particularly useful in that it presents 
the many ways in which, as roots, they are responsible for the 
qualities present in the occurrence of good states 1 . 

309. With regard to the final denotations of these three, i.e., their 
concurrent footing, no details are given at this point in the Com¬ 
mentary. However, another work, Nettipakarana, furnishes that 
information. Thus, in the case of “absence of greed” it is the ab¬ 
staining from taking that which is not given ( adinnadana- 
veramam), i.e., the second of the Five Precepts. In the case of 
“absence of hatred” it is the abstaining from killing beings 
( panatipata-veramani ), i.e., the first of the Five Precepts. The con¬ 
current footing of “absence of dullness and delusion” is right 
knowledge and its associated practice (sammapatipatti). In 
this way, the four denotations of the three good roots are com¬ 
pleted. 

310. As a point incidental to the details of these concurrent foot¬ 
ings, some mention should be made of Nettipakarana itself, for 
although not frequently spoken of, it is nevertheless of immense 
importance to the proper understanding of the Buddha’s Teach¬ 
ing. That it is a work of very early date is undoubtedly true, for 

'The Expositor [13], pp. 167-170 inc. 
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it is certainly far more ancient than the Commentaries as they 
have existed since the fifth and sixth centuries C.E. Traditionally, 
it is ascribed to Ven. Mahakaccana, one of the Buddha’s contem¬ 
poraries and most able and learned disciples. Of him the Buddha 
said: 


The most eminent of my Bhikkhu disciples in ex¬ 
plaining analytically that which is said in abridged 
form is Mahakaccana 1 . 

Nettipakarana explains in detail the way by which the full 311 . 
implication of the Buddha’s Teaching may be determined. Its 
method consists of the systematic examination of any particu¬ 
lar passage in accordance with a strict plan of analysis, together 
with accurate observance of basic definitions. It is, therefore, a 
treatise which forms a guide ( netti ) for commentators, in that 
from its basic structure it shows how the often abridged and 
terse language of the Pitakas may be expanded to disclose its 
full meaning. Although the exact details of its past history are 
little known, in Myanmar it is traditionally included within the 
Tipitaka itself. This inclusion is not the case in Sri Lanka, nev¬ 
ertheless its authority is equally respected. In translation it is 
entitled, “The Guide 2 ”. 


’The Numerical discourses of The Buddha [ 2 ], The Book of the Ones, XIV. 
Foremost, i. First Subchapter (197), or 
https://https://suttacentral.net/anl.l88-197/en/sujato. 

2 [H]. 
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Talk Six, Part Two 


312 . The questions now to be examined are, first, which are the 
beautiful integral conscious states characteristic of the 
plane of sense desire (kdmavacarasobhana-cittdni), and second, 
into what categories do they fall 1 ? 

3 13. In answer to the second part of this question it can be said 
that the categories are threefold, viz., 

1. good (productive) integral conscious states (kusala 
cittani), 

2. resultant integral conscious states having roots 
( sahetuka-vipaka-cittani ) and 

3. inoperative integral conscious states having roots 
(sahetuka-kiriya-cittani). 


Characteristic of the Plane of Sense Desire 

3i4. Why is it that these three particular categories of “beautiful 
states” are characterized as kamavacara, that is, as being char¬ 
acteristic of the plane of sense desire? As mentioned earlier 2 , 
they are states which are concerned to a very considerable ex¬ 
tent with stimuli impingent upon the five doors of sense, and 
with the consideration or recollection of such stimuli by way of 
the mind door. In view of the nature of these stimuli, their origin 


’See chart 7 on page 327. 

2 See §46. 
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and their relationship to the integral states that arise because 
of them, the word kamavacara can be expressed as meaning “a 
condition, state or quality wherein consciousness moves about, 
with which it is familiar, where it is at home, and which it fre¬ 
quents”. This is indeed so, for kamavacara, translated literally, 
means moving about in ( avacara ) sense desire ( kama ). This, 
though, does not explain the matter fully, there being other con¬ 
siderations. Kama as a specific term has two distinct connota¬ 
tions, for not only does it refer to that which desires ( kdmeti ) 
but also to that which is desired ( kamiyati ) by that very de¬ 
sire. Thus, on the one hand it extends only to the basic desire 
for stimulation of the six bases of sense, whereas, on the other 
hand, it points to that from which, or by means of which, such 
desired stimulation may be realized. Consequently, in the first 
instance, the word kamavacara gives the name to those classes 
of consciousness which, as a group, are largely associated with 
sense desire itself, and in the second instance that same word, 
kamavacara, gives the name to the planes ( bhumi ) wherein the 
many and varied objects of sense are prevalent. 

Therefore, when, with reference to integral states, the term 315. 
kamavacara is used and expressed as characteristic of the plane 
of sense desire, it should be understood as comprising all the 
above meanings, in that it is the classification name for the 
types of consciousness which, in their mundane sense of need 
for objective stimulus, cleave to and move about in those levels, 
planes, or modes of existence which provide such objective stim¬ 
uli. Thus, kamavacara citta is the consciousness characteristic of 
the kamavacara-bhumi. Paraphrasing the Commentary 1 it may be 
said that much as a battlefield is so called because it is resorted 
to by armed men, so “the plane of sense desire” is so called be¬ 
cause it is resorted to by consciousness habituated to sense de¬ 
sire. Conversely, in the way in which an elephant, because of its 
particular ability in the field of battle, may have earned the title 


^he Expositor [13], pp. 82 and 83. 
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“battle experienced”, so those integral conscious states which 
arise readily in connection with objects of sense thereby earn 
the title “consciousness characteristic of the plane of sense de¬ 
sire”. 


Good Productive Integral Conscious States 

3 16. Reverting now to the three categories of “beautiful states” in¬ 
cluded in this classification. The first of these, “good (produc¬ 
tive) integral conscious states”, as their basic name together 
with the specially added word “productive” suggests, are strong 
in the sense of action ( kamma ) and are therefore correspond¬ 
ingly productive in terms of resultants. Here, though, it should 
be observed that, although no direct mention of roots has ac¬ 
tually been included in their title, the existence of such roots is 
nevertheless inferred. That this is so is shown by verse 10, where 
certain of the resultants of these and other good states are seen 
performing eight functions in respect of the sense operation that 
can take place in the first phase of the active conscious process 1 . 
That other important and powerful resultants are also produced 
is shortly to be discussed. 

317. If these good, skilful states are indeed thus productive of re¬ 
sultants, in what position do they operate in a total course of 
the active conscious process? In this respect, their position is 
absolutely fixed, for their relationship with other states in that 
process is causally determined by the particular function they 
perform. In operation, their most noteworthy feature, quite 
apart from being productive of resultants, is their intrinsic full 
awareness of the conceptualized object as determined by the 
preceding function. As in the case of the twelve bad, unskil¬ 
ful states, they come to be immediately following, and because 
of, the cessation of the so-called dual function of determin- 

1 I.e., the eight rootless integral conscious states which are the resultants 
of good action. See §207. 
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ing or mind-door-adverting (votthapana/mano-dvaravajjana) 1 . 
This function, as has been seen, completes the first phase of the 
active conscious process, no matter whether that process has 
been dependent for its arising on any of the five material objects 
of sense, or upon a purely mental object. Thus, in position the 
good states are similarly placed to the bad, the important dif¬ 
ference between them being that whereas the twelve bad states 
operate solely in association with bad roots ( akusala-hetu ), the 
good states arise accompanied always by good roots (kusala- 
hetu). 


Javana 

When giving a name to the integral states, both skilful and un¬ 
skilful, which arise in causal succession to the final function of 
the first phase of active conscious process, the expression “full 
awareness” has already been used many times. In continuing 
to do so, its use should nevertheless be looked upon purely in 
the nature of a compromise, for it cannot be fairly considered 
as a direct translation of javana, the Pali term it is intended to 
represent. As has just been shown, “full awareness”, from its 
face value, expresses only that aspect of the whole process which 
the average person would consider to be its most important. In 
other words it is, in conventional terms, the only phase within 
that whole active conscious process upon the arising of which 
the so-called individual could rightly say, “I know about, I am 
conscious of, I am fully cognizant of the presence of the object”. 
It is for this reason alone that the expression “full awareness” 
has been used. 

The wordjavana itself, when made use of in the purely tech¬ 
nical sense of its Abhidhamma application, would seem to defy 
any comprehensive, yet straightforward, translation into En¬ 
glish. The reason for this is that it combines the ideas of going 

'Gee chart 15 on page 335 
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forward and knowing; then, coupled with these, can be included 
to some extent its more conventional interpretation conveying 
the notion of rapidity, which rapidity can be applied to the way in 
which this series of second phase integral states react to the con¬ 
ceptualized object in terms of any particular attitude or opinion 
held at that time. Thus, action ( kamma ) is involved, and thereby 
RESULTANTS ( vipakd ). 

Therefore, when with reference to the second phase of the 
conscious process the words “full awareness” are used, meaning 
“a knowing of the object”, it is essential to appreciate fully that of 
the other aspects implicit in those states such as attitude to the 
object, feeling ( vedana ), action or volition (kamma, cetana), 
resultant ( vipaka ), and the many other concomitant factors, 
all are equally strongly present, and act together, with this full 
awareness as parts of an operative whole. To this extent, “full 
awareness” then representsjavana. 

To turn now to the first part of the original question: “What 
are the beautiful integral conscious states characteristic of the 
plane of sense desire 1 ?” At first sight, the general arrangement 
of each of the three classes of states included therein would seem 
to be strongly reminiscent of that of the greedy states enumer¬ 
ated in verse 4. Both comprise groups of eight individual states, 
both show similar divisions into pleasant mental feeling and 
neutral feeling, and both have comparable sub-divisions into in¬ 
stigated and uninstigated. This, though, is a purely superficial 
appearance, and useful only as an aid to memory, for in practice 
good states differ widely from greedy states, both in broad terms 
and as is shown in the much deeper analysis afforded by chapter 
2 of Abhidhammatthasarigaha. 

Verse 15 enumerates the good (productive) integral states. 
These constitute the primary group of skilful states that operate 
most characteristically in those planes of existence where the 


^ee §207. 
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objective qualities most sought after by desire are to be experi¬ 
enced most readily. 


Verse 15 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM NANA-SAMPAYUTTAM 
Asankharikam EKAM SASANKHARIKAM EKAM 
(States 1 & 2) 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM NANA-VIPPAYUTTAM 

Asankharikam ekam sasankharikam ekam 

(States 3 & 4) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM NANA-SAMPAYUTTAM 

Asankharikam ekam sasankharikam ekam 

(States 5 & 6) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM NANA-VIPPAYUTTAM 

Asankharikam ekam sasankharikam ekan ti 

(States 7 & 8) 

IMANI ATTHA PI KAMAVACARA-KUSALA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

There are two good (productive) integral states 
wherein factorial consciousness is: 

Accompanied by mental pleasure ( somanassa- 
sahagata ) and associated with knowledge 
(i nana-sampayutta ) of which one ( eka ) is uninsti¬ 
gated ( asankharika ) and one (eka) instigated 
(sasankharika). 

There are also two accompanied by mental plea¬ 
sure ( somanassa-sahagata ) but dissociated from 
knowledge ( Mna-vippayutta ) of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated ( asankharika ) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated ( sasankharika ). 
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Then a further two accompanied by neutral 
( upekkhd-sahagata ) feeling and associated with 
knowledge ( hana-sampayutta ) of which one ( eka) 
is uninstigated ( asankharika ) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated ( sasarikharika). 

Finally, there are two accompanied by neutral 
(upekkhd-sahagata) feeling, but dissociated from 
knowledge (hana-vippayutta), of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated (asankharika) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated (sasarikharika). 

These ( imani ) eight together (attha pi) are 
known as ( nama ) good (kusala) integral conscious 
states (cittani) characteristic of the plane of 
sense desire (kamavacara). 

323 . The qualities of the three good roots 1 , which in suitable combi¬ 
nation accompany these eight integral states, have already been 
described 2 as also have the two types of mental feeling 3 , and the 
presence or absence of instigation 4 , though in this latter case 
certain differences will later be shown to exist. Consequently, 
the very particular quality which remains to be discussed, both 
as to its own attributes and its effect on states in which it is—or 
is not—incorporated, is knowledge (hana). 

324 . When the meaning of view ( ditthi ) was elaborated 5 , it was 
shown to include any belief or hypothesis not in accord with 
ultimate truth. Knowledge, on the other hand, as it is applied 
in Abhidhamma studies, embraces neither belief nor hypothesis 
but only that which is strictly in accord with ultimate truth. 

325 . The Pali word hana, knowledge, has many synonyms, one of 
which is pahha, with which it is often interchanged, much in the 

4 See chart 8 on page 328. 

2 See §299 ff. 

3 See §77 ff. 

4 See §§94-95. 

5 See §82 ff. 
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same way as in English, wisdom, comprehension, understand¬ 
ing, etc., are interchanged with knowledge according to the con¬ 
text; thus, its range of application is very wide. However, the 
Commentary Atthasalini 1 , referring to this equivalent, panna, is 
most explicit as to its meaning. It says: 

Panna means “one knows” (or comprehends). What 
does one know? “This is suffering”, etc., according 
to the procedure of the Four Noble Truths. In the 
(Great) Commentary 2 , however, it was said, “Panna 
means, it causes one to know”. What does it cause 
one to know? It causes one to know (comprehend) 
“impermanence, suffering, and absence of soul”. Il¬ 
lumination is the characteristic of panna as knowl¬ 
edge is also its characteristic. Indeed, just as in a 
four walled house at night time wherein is a lighted 
lamp, darkness ceases (and) light becomes manifest, 
even so, illumination is the characteristic of knowl¬ 
edge. There is indeed no light equal to the light of 
knowledge. 

Referring now to Visuddhimagga 3 it says concerning panna: 326. 

Its general characteristic is penetrative comprehen¬ 
sion of the inherent nature (of states); its inher¬ 
ent functional property is the destruction of dull¬ 
ness and delusion concealing the inherent nature of 

1 The Expositor [13], p. 161. 

2 This refers to one of the ancient commentaries brought from India to Sri 
Lanka by Ven. Mahinda ca. 240 B.C.E. For the convenience of the islanders, it 
was translated by him into the then current form of Sinhalese. In the course 
of the recompilation and translation of these ancient commentaries from this 
old form of Sinhalese into Pali during the fifth century C.E., Ven. Buddhaghosa 
incorporated the subject matter of the Great Commentary (Mahatthakatha) 
together with that of the other commentaries, both Indian and Sinhalese. 

3 See also Path of Purification [9], chapter XIV, § 7. 
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states; its resultant appearance is absence of dull¬ 
ness and delusion; because of the statement 1 : 

... he who is concentrated knows and sees 
in accordance with absolute reality, 

concentration is its concurrent footing. 

327. The arrangement of good (productive) states in verse 15 is 
very clear, in that four of its eight sections are seen to be as¬ 
sociated with knowledge ( nana-sampayutta ), and four disso¬ 
ciated from knowledge ( nana-vippayutta ). Since, as has been 
shown, all the three good roots, i.e., generosity, goodwill, and 
knowledge, are fundamentally important associates of skilful 
conscious states, it is evident that although in the above clas¬ 
sification only the presence or absence of knowledge is men¬ 
tioned, the other two roots must in some way be playing their 
part. Because of this being so, it is correct to say of “beautiful 
integral conscious states having roots”, that, quite irrespective 
of the particular group amongst the many groups to which in¬ 
dividual integral states may belong, all are invariably associated 
with the two roots, generosity and goodwill (i.e., absence of greed 
and absence of hatred: alobha, adosa). Moreover, it can be further 
said that it is only in connection with good (productive), resul¬ 
tants and inoperative integral states characteristic of the plane 
of sense desire, that any dissociation from knowledge occurs. 

328. From this, it can be deduced that “beautiful integral states 2 ” 
classified as dissociated from knowledge ( nana-vippayutta ) 
are thereby associated with the two good roots only, generos¬ 
ity and goodwill, whereas all others have the three good roots: 
generosity, goodwill, and knowledge. 


^he Numerical discourses of The Buddha [2], The Book of Tens, The First 
Fifty, 1. Benefits, 1 (l) (8), or https://suttacentral.net/anlO.l/en/bodhi. 

2 See chart 8 on page 328. 
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Two- and Three-Rooted Skilful States 


Putting on one side for the moment any consideration of the 
type of feeling present, and whether a conscious state has arisen 
in a completely voluntary manner or has been instigated, the 
question now occurs: what is the difference in practice and out¬ 
come between thought, speech, and action associated with two 
good roots, or, alternatively, with the three good roots? 

In the first instance, if a person performs or encourages oth¬ 
ers to perform kind, helpful actions, if he speaks in a gentle 
heartening way or even only thinks thoughts similarly directed, 
yet at the same time gives no consideration to the deeper sig¬ 
nificance of such actions apart from their bare rightness, this 
either because of their spontaneity, their habituality, or as be¬ 
ing thought of as the ordinary and proper course for a right- 
thinking person to pursue, such actions are two rooted. Why 
is this so? Because whether done on the spur of the moment, 
whether based on excellent custom, or on a sound conviction of 
rightness, the root structure is without any real penetration in 
respect of the true nature of the action. As action, though, it 
is nevertheless highly moral and truly progressive in that same 
moral sense, quite irrespective of the source of that morality as 
the expression of a particular moral code. Being action, it is pro¬ 
ductive of resultants; which resultants, being, as it were, habit 
forming in the best sense, creates the tendency for further com¬ 
parable activity. 

Thus, skilful action based on practical application of the pos¬ 
itive aspect of absence of greed ( alobha ) and of absence of ha¬ 
tred ( adosa ), forms, builds up, strengthens, and consolidates the 
first element of the three great fundamentals of training, moral 
PRACTICE (slid), MENTAL DEVELOPMENT ( bhdvand ), and WISDOM 
(panna). Of itself, moral practice cannot create the other two; but 
without it, though, the other two cannot come to be, increase, 
and attain to the full growth that culminates in the cessation 
of suffering (dukkha-nirodha). 


329 . 
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332. 


Three rooted skilful integral states characteristic of the 
plane of sense desire differ from the class just discussed in one 
major particular, the presence of the root of absence of igno¬ 
rance, or—in its positive sense—knowledge. Here, it should be 
emphasized that the meaning of the word “knowledge” is to be 
understood as already stated 1 . Thus it should not be interpreted 
as that which is a summation of relative data concerning the 
world and worldly activity as a whole. On the contrary, it con¬ 
stitutes a recognition of principles which are ultimate and which 
are quite detached from the way in which the phenomenal world 
is ordinarily interpreted and grasped at, “... firmly as truth 2 ”. 
Here, it is that which shows not only the universal nature of 
the reaction which takes place between awareness of mundane 
phenomena and the twin forces of ignorance and craving, but 
also the principle by which such reaction is brought to cessa¬ 
tion. Thus, although the word “knowledge” is frequently used, 
its connotation in this instance is “understanding” or “wisdom”. 

333 . Bearing this in mind, the four integral states having three 
roots, and which fall into the category now being discussed, 
are seen to be associated not only with generosity and good¬ 
will, but with knowledge also. Dependent upon the extent and 
depth of this knowledge, such states are thus imbued with an 
innate recognition of the ultimate truth of the omnipresence 
of impermanence ( anicca ), suffering (dukkha), and absence 
of soul ( anatta ), of the ultimate truth that craving (tanha) is 
the cause of suffering ( dukkha-samudaya ) and that the ces¬ 
sation of suffering (dukkha-nirodha) comes about only by the 
proper understanding and practice of the noble eight con¬ 
stituent path (ariya-atthangika-magga, viz., right view, right 
thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness, and right concentration). Coupled with these 
three knowledges there is the further recognition that through- 


’See §324 ff. 

2 Book of Analysis [15], §948, or https://suttacentral.net/vbl7/en/thittila. 
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out the whole continuity of process called existence there is a di¬ 
rect causal relationship between adjacent states, forming a self- 
perpetuating series which persists unfailingly, while ignorance 
and craving remain in any degree operative. 

From this it can be appreciated that when a person says, “I 
know what I am doing”, the condition of knowing referred to 
rarely has any connection with the definition of knowledge in¬ 
tended regarding three rooted integral states. Knowledge in that 
specific sense does not occur frequently. In the usual course 
of events it is reasonable to say that when people act in a skil¬ 
ful manner, either by way of thought, speech, or bodily action, 
that skill represents a strengthening of moral tendency by way 
of absence of greed and absence of hatred only. Where, how¬ 
ever, there is present in such states even a glimmer of under¬ 
standing of the kind specified, the action associated therewith 
strengthens not only the background of moral practice ( sila ), 
but, because of the participation of the root of absence of dull¬ 
ness and delusion, the background of understanding (panna) 
also. Moreover, where there exists conscious effort directed to¬ 
wards the analysis of problems concerned with the gaining of 
such understanding, not only is the arising of knowledge stimu¬ 
lated, but there is mental development ( bhavana ) as well. 

The breadth and depth of knowledge that can be associated 
with good (productive) states characteristic of the plane of sense 
desire should never be minimized or underestimated, for al¬ 
though at its lowest point it may be but a mere glimmer when re¬ 
lated to ultimate understanding, that glimmer can nevertheless, 
with intention and hard practice, be increased to encompass 
such profound insight as is implicit in the full development of 
the four analytic insights (catasso patisambhida) 1 . Although 
these insights are still “of the world”, they form a final frontier of 
the mundane, beyond which there arises the true penetrative 
insight ( vipassana ), which is supramundane, that is, the insight 


^ook of Analysis, §718, or https://suttacentral.net/vbl5/en/thittila. 
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which sees things as they are in ultimate reality, and which, in 
its final phases of utter and final release from suffering, brings 
about conditions which render both itself and succeeding states 
incapable of being in any way productive of further resultants 
tending towards rebirth. 

336. Consequently, where the three good roots operate together, 
the three basic requisites for complete and balanced progress, 
viz., MORAL PRACTICE ( Slid ), MENTAL DEVELOPMENT (bhdvand) 
and wisdom ( panna ), are also being built up and consolidated. 


Do Good States also Lead to Rebirth? 

337 . It has been said earlier that bad (productive) integral states, be¬ 
cause of their association with ignorance ( avijja ) and craving 
( tanha ), represent, by way of the three bad roots, activity cu¬ 
mulative OF RESULTANTS TENDING TOWARDS REBIRTH 1 . It has 
also just been mentioned that the final phases of supramun- 
dane penetrative insight institute conditions entirely eliminat¬ 
ing any further production and accumulation of such resultant 
tendency. Can it therefore be said that all good (productive) in¬ 
tegral states intermediate between these two groups are them¬ 
selves productive of resultants tending towards rebirth? The 
simple answer to this question is most certainly, “Yes”. Because 
of this a new question now presents itself: if, as has been seen, 
the tendency to rebirth depends ultimately upon actions rooted 
in ignorance, why is it that good states—being themselves asso¬ 
ciated with the good roots—are thus productive of rebirth ten¬ 
dency? 

338. Generally speaking, it is customary to use roots ( hetu ) as 
the basis for grouping and classifying of integral states. It 
is a straightforward method and differentiates the states very 
clearly. Nevertheless, it is not the only basis upon which classi¬ 
fication may be made. Although, by way of root classification, 

1 Bhava. See §121. 
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ignorance, in the form of dullness and delusion, appears to be 
quite cut off by good roots, there are many other ways, far sub¬ 
tler, by which this insidious quality maintains its strong hold on 
mundane states. When considering existence as a continuity of 
process, that process as a whole is referred to as samsara, mean¬ 
ing literally, “moving on”, “circulation”. For this reason, it is of¬ 
ten represented figuratively as a wheel to which beings are fet¬ 
tered until such time as the fetters are broken and dispersed by 
the power of penetrative insight. These so-called fetters are just 
one of the ways by which the activity of ignorance and craving 
become manifest independently of simple root structures, and 
under that title are included in the Matika of Dhammasanganl 
as a basis upon which states may be classified. 

The ten fetters (dasa samyojandni) as manifestations of ig- 339 . 
norance and craving are operative not only in a direct manner, 
as in the bad integral states, but also throughout mundane states 
generally. Because worldly states do not see things as they are 
in absolute reality, the six objects are to that extent viewed in a 
manner akin to ignorance. Good states, therefore, although they 
do not arise based on ignorance in the form of dullness and delu¬ 
sion, nevertheless, because of their absence of penetration, are 
favourable to the maintenance and growth of the fetters. Inas¬ 
much as good states are vitiated by ignorance and its associated 
fetters, they can be regarded as objects of those fetters. More¬ 
over, because of their relative closeness to ignorance, when com¬ 
pared with the penetrative insight of ultimate understanding 
that breaks down and utterly uproots that ignorance, they are 
low, and are thus fettered to the round of rebirth. Because of this, 
they represent activity cumulative of resultants tending 
towards rebirth ( bhava ). Good states, although they inhibit 
the root of dullness and delusion ( moha ), together with the 
other bad roots, do not thereby eradicate ignorance ( avijjd ). 
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Talk Seven, Part One 


340. If, in connection with existence as a whole, one recognizes 
therein the basic principle of its being a continuity of process, 
then, from what has been said so far of productive states— 
good and bad—together with the resultants that arise because 
of them, there emerges a truly frightening picture. Admittedly, 
this is in part accounted for by the fact that the enumeration of 
integral states has by no means yet been completed, nor have the 
implications of their various groupings been explained; even so, 
when such has been done the reasoned knowledge arising from 
Abhidhamma study still shows that frightening picture as a very 
potent reality. Moreover, this is especially so wherever there is 
failure to exert any real pressure in the direction of strength¬ 
ening the three basic aspects of progress, viz., moral practice, 
mental development, and wisdom. 

34 1. But why is the picture still so frightening? Basically, because 
it would appear to show the so-called being as nothing other 
than a trapped cyclic process dependent upon integral states 
producing rootless resultants; resultants which, in their turn, 
virtually dominate the first phase of further active conscious 
process, thereby preparing the way for integral states of the sec¬ 
ond phase destined to produce more rootless resultants, and so 
on, in a never ending, self-perpetuating cyclic series. The fright¬ 
ening aspect of this is its apparent inevitability, for, up to a point, 
such an interpretation of the state of affairs is indeed strictly 
true. A very important feature to bear in mind, illustrating the 
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possibility of such a course taking place, is apparent inasmuch 
as that on no occasion did the Buddha teach a doctrine of auto¬ 
matic and inevitable forward progress towards the ultimate goal, 
Nibbana, without there being, at the same time, a step by step ap¬ 
plied effort directed specifically towards that ultimate goal. By 
implication, therefore, if no effort is made, the inevitability of 
such a cyclic series becomes clearly evident. 

This is not the juncture at which to speak of the phases 342 . 
of death and rebirth, which occur serially as normal functions 
within that continuity of process called existence. It is a complex 
subject, particularly in respect of the many states, mental and 
material, which are capable of performing important functions 
in its occurrence. For this reason, therefore, it is dealt with in 
considerable detail in later chapters of Abhidhammatthasanga- 
ha. However, in connection with the self-perpetuating aspect of 
the cyclic series, it is sufficient to say that of the many resultant 
states that can determine, and are indicative of the class of re¬ 
birth that is to take place immediately following death, there are, 
among the rootless resultants of both good and bad action, par¬ 
ticular states ( i.e ., santirana-citta) which, besides fulfilling their 
more frequent functions in the first phase of the conscious pro¬ 
cess, do also, on specific occasions, perform certain of the spe¬ 
cial functions occurring at the time of death and rebirth. Un¬ 
fortunately, though, the conditions which their operation pre¬ 
supposes, are not at all conducive to forward progress. For¬ 
ward progress is by no means an easy course either to follow or 
achieve. Consequently the prospect open to those who do noth¬ 
ing directly towards such progress is, when viewed in terms of 
this self-perpetuating cyclic series, a truly frightening picture. 

Such would be the inevitable state of affairs if rootless resul- 343 . 
tants were the only kind that could occur, for, as has already been 
shown, in the case of bad states, the only direct resultants pos¬ 
sible are indeed the seven rootless states enumerated in verse 9. 
From this, the clear inference to be drawn is that where there 
is a reduction in the practice of the eight greedy, the two hate- 
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ful and the two dull and deluded (productive) integral states, to 
that extent there is a reduction in the coming to be of their cor¬ 
responding resultants. In this way, less fuel is added to the twin 
fires of ignorance and craving, with a consequent weakening of 
the tendency to inevitable self-perpetuation of the cyclic series. 
It is in just such a connection that the Buddha, while summariz¬ 
ing the teaching of all Buddhas, proclaimed the importance of, 
“the not doing of any evil ( sabbapapassa akaranam) 1 ”. 

Fortunately, the inevitability of the cyclic series is not abso¬ 
lute. If it were so, all would be hopeless. There is a way, a way 
which has likewise been proclaimed by the Buddha in the contin¬ 
uation of that same verse of Dhammapada, where it says, “the 

UNDERTAKING OF THE SKILFUL, THE PURIFICATION OF ONE’S OWN 

mind (kusalassaupasampada, sacittapariyodapanam)”. Flere, refer¬ 
ence is being made to the practice of appropriate skilful states, 
examples of which comprise the so-called beautiful (productive) 
states as given in verse 15 of Abhidhammatthasangaha, wherein 
the purification of one’s own mind is represented by the putting 
on one side of views and hypotheses by the acquisition of true 
knowledge, i.e., the gaining of understanding and wisdom. 

344 . These beautiful (productive) states, although themselves 
giving rise to the eight rootless resultants, listed in verse 10 
of Abhidhammatthasangaha, also originate a series of far more 
powerful resultants having roots ( sahetuka vipaka). More¬ 
over, when in appropriate, auspicious circumstances connected 
with death and rebirth, resultants of this kind, having roots, 
come into play, performing the same function earlier attributed 
to certain rootless resultants, i.e., the function called con¬ 
stituent potentiality of being 2 . The nature of rebirth based 
on such good roots, when compared with rootlessness, far from 
being non-conducive to forward progress is, on the contrary, in 
every way of the greatest assistance. Furthermore, where at 

dhammapada, verse 183 (https://suttacentral.net/dhpl79- 
196/en/buddharakkhita). 

2 Bhavanga. See §§240-241. 
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the time of rebirth the root combination is suitable, it can even 
be potential to the final attainment of release from any future 
rounds of rebirth. 

As an example of this, if a being is born whereof the function 
of bhavanga (which comprises the non-active instants of resul¬ 
tant consciousness maintaining the continuity of sentient ex¬ 
istence 1 ) is performed by a resultant integral state having the 
three roots of absence of greed, absence of hatred, and absence 
of dullness and delusion, the potentiality of that being in respect 
of realization of the cessation of suffering ( dukkha-nirodha ), 
Nibbana, is very high indeed. This is an interesting point, and 
one not often stressed in connection with this constituent po¬ 
tentiality of being (bhavanga). As a further example, if a be¬ 
ing is born based on a rootless ( ahetuka ) resultant its capac¬ 
ity and ability for forward progress is extremely limited. Again, 
if a being is born based on a “beautiful” resultant that is two- 
rooted ( dvihetuka ) its capacity and ability in moral practice and 
mundane understanding may well reach to very great heights. 
However, because the root of knowledge is not present, such un¬ 
derstanding cannot attain to true penetrative insight in that life. 
Consequently, as it is only the being whose birth is based on a re¬ 
sultant having three good roots ( tihetuka ), who in this present 
life can indeed make an end to suffering, every effort needs to 
be made to stimulate the right conditions for such an auspicious 
rebirth to arise. 

At first sight, these purely technical details concerning the 
relative ability of differently constituted beings to attain pene¬ 
trative insight, may not seem to give particularly strong encour¬ 
agement to individuals wishing to make progress. However, no 
such unhelpful attitude should be entertained even for a single 
moment, because the actual potentiality of an individual’s own 
underlying root structure cannot be assessed by himself other 
than on the basis of the actual positive outcome of his own en- 


^ee §240. 
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deavours towards progress. When, and how, such progress has 
actually been achieved in the practice of mental development 
( bhavana ) and the attaining of penetrative insight ( vipassana ), 
is, for the ordinary individual, the one clue by means of which— 
in retrospect—the nature of the bhavanga root structure can be 
assessed. Consequently, to one who makes it his business to 
practise, the root structure of bhavanga is nothing more than a 
point of academic interest, and on his part, is not a factor which 
needs in any way to be determined in connection with that prac¬ 
tice. So far as the individual is concerned, effort is the really im¬ 
portant criterion in the process of enlightenment practice. 


The Great Resultants 

The resultants of the eight beautiful (productive) integral states 
characteristic of the plane of sense desire 1 are commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the great resultants ( maha-vipaka ). They are enu¬ 
merated in Abhidhammatthasangaha, verse no. 16, and in that 
enumeration their outward form presents no variation from the 
productive states of verse 15. It is only in the summary lines 
that their difference of function is indicated. Structurally, there 
are some variations from the productive states, but these are 
small and are specified in chapter 2 of Abhidhammatthasanga- 
ha. As resultants, they perform several functions besides that of 
bhavanga mentioned above. These are enumerated in chapter 3. 


Verse 16 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM NANA-SAMPAYUTTAM 
Asankharikam EKAM SASANKHARIKAM EKAM 
(States 1 & 2) 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM NANA-VIPPAYUTTAM 
’See chart 7 on page 327 and chart 8 on page 328. 
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Asankharikam ekam sasankharikam ekam 
(States 3 & 4) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM nana-sampayuttam 
Asankharikam ekam sasankharikam ekam 
(States 5 & 6) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM NANA-VIPPAYUTTAM 

Asankharikam ekam sasankharikam ekan ti 
(States 7 & 8) 

IMANI ATTHA PI SAHETUKA-KAMAVACARA-VIPAKA- 
CITTANI NAMA 

Which translated is: 

As the outcome of good (productive) action, there 
are two resultant integral states wherein factorial 
consciousness is: accompanied by mental plea¬ 
sure ( somanassa-sahagata ) and associated with 
knowledge ( hdna-sampayutta ), of which one ( eka ) 
is uninstigated (asaiikharika) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated ( sasarikharika). 

There are also two accompanied by mental plea¬ 
sure (somanassa-sahagata) but dissociated from 
knowledge ( hana-vippayutta ,) of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated ( asarikharika ) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated (sasarikharika). 

Then a further two accompanied by neutral 
(upekkha-sahagata) feeling and associated with 
knowledge ( hana-sampayutta), of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated ( asaiikharika) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated (sasarikharika). 

Finally, there are two accompanied by neutral 
(upekkha-sahagata) feeling but dissociated from 
knowledge ( hdna-vippayutta ), of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated (asaiikharika) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated (sasaiikharika). 
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These ( imani ) eight together (attha pi) are 
known as ( nama) resultant ( vipaka ) integral con¬ 
scious states ( cittani ) that have roots ( sahetuka) 
and are characteristic of the plane of sense de¬ 
sire (kamavacara). 


Inoperative States 

349 . At an earlier stage the question arose as to the possibility of there 

being a category of integral conscious states neither resul¬ 
tant nor productive of resultant ( neva-vipaka-na-vipaka - 
dhamma-dhamma ). This was considered largely in connection 
with the three rootless inoperative states enumerated in Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha, verse ll 1 . However, it was mentioned at 
the same time that, There exists a further series of groupings 

comprising certain other unique types of integral consciousness 
such as are experienced only by those who in this life have be¬ 
come free from causal bondage, and have thereby achieved full 
realization of Nibbana 2 ”. In saying, have become free from 
causal bondage” the implied meaning is that for such beings the 
task of penetrating to a complete understanding of the nature of 
reality has been fully accomplished, and because of that accom¬ 
plishment the ten fetters ( dasa samyojandni), previously link¬ 
ing them to the cyclic series of repeated rebirth, are completely 
destroyed. Thus, for them, there can be no future birth whatso¬ 
ever in any plane of existence. 

350. From what has so far been said of existence, action ( kamma) 
produces resultant (vipaka); which resultant, speaking in 
broad terms only, constitutes the very potentiality for future ex¬ 
istence and rebirth. Comparing the first statement with this lat¬ 
ter, a fresh dilemma arises. In the first statement, it is appar¬ 
ent that by virtue of attainment, further production of the non- 

^ee §237. 

2 See §233. 
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active instants of resultant consciousness, maintaining the con¬ 
tinuity of sentient existence, must thereupon cease. Apart, then, 
from the actual moments wherein consciousness, arising at the 
so-called mind-door of such a being, experiences Nibbana as 
its object, the question is: “What categories of conscious states 
arise to the arahanta during the course of his remaining life in 
the world of everyday existence?” 

To answer this question, the difference between the 351 . 
worldly person ( puthujjana ) and the arahanta needs to be un¬ 
derstood in terms of their respective relationships to roots and 
fetters. The ten fetters, which in connection with the four 
stages, or paths of attainment, will be discussed later in greater 
detail, represent basically active aspects of ignorance ( avijja ) 
and craving ( tanha ). Moreover, inasmuch as these two pervade 
the whole of mundane existence, whether referred to in terms 
of root, fetter, or in any of their many other manifestations, they 
represent aspects of activity which are deep, harmful, and tena¬ 
cious. The nature of their activity in respect of the cyclic series 
of paticcasamuppada has already been discussed to a limited ex¬ 
tent in connection with bad roots and bad (productive) integral 
states 1 . It has also been shown in terms of the pervasive quali¬ 
ties of the ten fetters, here again in respect of the same cyclic 
series, paticcasamuppada, but more particularly in connection 
with good (productive) integral states. It is therefore abundantly 
clear that in whatsoever form ignorance, and thereby craving, 
becomes manifest, the same general pattern of outcome persists, 
i.e., ACTION CUMULATIVE OF RESULTANTS TENDING TOWARDS RE¬ 
BIRTH (kamma-bhava + updpatti-bhava). Such is the product of ac¬ 
tion as it applies to the ordinary unenlightened worldly person, 
the puthujjana. It is for this reason that the word “productive” 
has been used to qualify the nature of integral states, good or 
bad, which, as thoughts, create and dominate the speech and 
bodily activity of the worldly person. 


’See §§ 108 - 122 . 
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352 . The position of the arahanta is, however, very different, for, 
in the process of attaining to that final stage, the three bad roots 
have been eradicated, the ten fetters destroyed, and ignorance 
itself absolutely and irrevocably annihilated. Clearly, this is a 
state without parallel, and as such is one which presupposes 
a mode of behaviour considerably at variance with that of the 
worldly person. Thus it is that the arahanta is incapable of per¬ 
forming any bad, unskilful action whatsoever, be it of thought, 
speech, or bodily action; neither can the whole wide range of 
good, skilful action which he performs based on the three good 
roots of ABSENCE OF GREED ( alobha ), ABSENCE OF HATRED ( adosa ), 

and absence of dullness and delusion ( amoha ), be causative 
of any reflexive resultants whatsoever. Thus, there is no ten¬ 
dency towards rebirth. 

353 . From this, it is apparent that in his everyday activities in 
respect of commonplace objects and considerations there can¬ 
not arise to the arahanta any “productive” integral states, be¬ 
cause in this context “productive” means “productive of resul¬ 
tants”. Consequently, apart from the rootless resultant and in¬ 
operative states which arise performing their appropriate func¬ 
tions as serial instants of the first phase of active conscious 
process, the second phase integral states of the arahanta in re¬ 
spect of thought, speech, and bodily action, although associated 
with good roots, are nevertheless neither resultant nor produc¬ 
tive of resultants. For this reason they are classified as inoper¬ 
ative integral consciousness having roots ( sahetuka-kiriya - 
citta). In this way, therefore, it can be appreciated that, whereas 
the worldly person creates—quite automatically—his own re¬ 
birth tendency by means of productive states, good and bad, 
the arahanta— for whom any such rebirth tendency has ceased 
to be—acts by way of inoperative states alone. 

354 . It will be observed that the states enumerated in Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha verse 17 1 , although applicable only to the 


’See chart 7 on page 327 and chart 8 on page 328. 
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arahanta, are nevertheless still classified as Characteristic of the 
Plane of Sense Desire. The reason for this is that as individual 
states they arise in accordance with the same range of objective 
stimuli as the productive states of verse 15; however, as they be¬ 
long to the province of the arahanta alone, sense desire in this 
case refers only to the plane of existence of which, as states, they 
may be said to be generally characteristic, and not to there be¬ 
ing any aspect of sense desire associated with the actual arising 
of those inoperative states. 


Verse 17 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM NANA-SAMPAYUTTAM 
ASANKHARIKAM EKAM SASANKHARIKAM EKAM 

(States 1 & 2) 

SOMANASSA-SAHAGATAM NANA-VIPPAYUTTAM 
ASANKHARIKAM EKAM SASANKHARIKAM EKAM 
(States 3 & 4) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM NANA-SAMPAYUTTAM 
ASANKHARIKAM EKAM SASANKHARIKAM EKAM 

(States 5 & 6) 

UPEKKHA-SAHAGATAM NANA-VIPPAYUTTAM 
ASANKHARIKAM EKAM SASANKHARIKAM EKAN TI 

(States 7 & 8) 

IMANI ATTHA PI SAHETUKA-KAMAVACARA-KIRIYA- 
CITTANI NAMA 

Which translated is: 

There are two inoperative integral states wherein 
factorial consciousness is: accompanied by men¬ 
tal pleasure ( somanassa-sahagata ) and associated 
with knowledge ( hana-sampayutta ), of which one 
( eka ) is uninstigated ( asankharika ) and one ( eka ) 
instigated (sasafikharika). 
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There are also two accompanied by mental plea¬ 
sure ( somanassa-sahagata ) but dissociated from 
knowledge ( riana-vippayutta ), of which one ( eka) 
is uninstigated ( asankharika ) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated ( sasarikharika). 

Then a further two accompanied by neutral 
(upekkha-sahagata) feeling and associated with 
knowledge ( hana-sampayutta ), of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated ( asarikharika ) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated (sasarikharika). 

Finally, there are two accompanied by neutral 
(upekkha-sahagata) feeling but dissociated from 
knowledge (riana-vippayutta), of which one (eka) 
is uninstigated (asankharika) and one (eka) insti¬ 
gated (sasarikharika). 

these (imani) eight together ( atthapi ) are known 
as ( nama ) inoperative (kiriya) integral conscious 
states ( cittani ) that have roots ( sahetuka ) and are 

CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 
(kamavacara). 


Summary 

355 . Verse 17 of Abhidhammatthasangaha, being the final enumer¬ 
ation of states classified under the general heading of beauti¬ 
ful integral consciousness characteristic of the plane of 
sense desire (kamavacara-sobhana-citta), there follows in verse 
18 a summarization of the three groups of eight states included 
therein. 


Verse 18 

ICCEVAM SABBATHA PI CATU-VISATI 
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Sahetuka-kamavacara-kusala-vipaka-kiriya- 

CITTANI SAMATTANI 

Which translated is: 

Thus, ( iccevam ) from every aspect (sabbatha pi ) 
the twenty-four ( catu-visati ) good ( kusala ), RE¬ 
SULTANT ( vipaka ) and inoperative ( kiriya ) integral 
conscious states ( cittdni ) that have roots ( sa - 
hetuka ) and are characteristic of the plane of 
sense desire ( kamavacara) are fully completed 
( samattani ). 

In order that there may be a rapid means of calling to mind this 356. 
same grouping of kamavacara-sobhana states, the summary lines 
just given are followed by a short mnemonic stanza. This stanza 
states concisely the number, types, and the mode of classifi¬ 
cation adopted, not only in Abhidhammatthasangaha itself but 
also, as it occurs in the canonical source from which the states 
were drawn, i.e., the first book of the Abhidhammapitaka, Dham- 
masanganl 1 . 


Verse 19 

Vedana-nana-sankhara-bhedena catu visati 

SAHETU KAMAVACARA-PUNNA-PAKA-KRIYA MATA 
Which translated is: 

byway of division into ( bhedena) feeling ( vedana ), 
knowledge (Mna) and instigation ( sankhara ), 
twenty-four ( catu visati) integral states are 
known (mata) that have good roots (sahetuka), 
are characteristic of the plane of sense desire 

Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], §§1-159, or 
https://suttacentral.net/ds2.1.l/en/caf_rhysdavids ff. 
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(.kamavacara ), are meritorious ( punna ), resultant 
(paka ) or inoperative ( kriya ). 

357. With the enumeration of the three categories of “beautiful” 
states in Abhidhammatthasangaha verses 15,16, and 17, the en¬ 
tire series of integral states eligible for inclusion within the clas¬ 
sification entitled characteristic of the plane of sense desire is 
fully completed. It would, therefore, be useful to review these 
states as a whole, and consider them as they occur in the textual 
order. 

358. The overall plan in respect of kamavacara states separates 
them initially into three main categories: 

1. Bad states, 

2. Rootless states, 

3. Beautiful states. 

Then, according to the manner in which they operate within 
a given main category, the various states fall into one or other of 
three further categories: 

4. Resultant producing states, 

5. Resultant states, 

6 . Inoperative states. 

359. In considering the first main category comprising bad states, 
because of their activity in terms of thought, speech, and bod¬ 
ily action, these states are by definition resultant producing, of 
which: 

• Eight are rooted in greed together with dullness and delu¬ 
sion. 

• Two are rooted in hatred together with dullness and delu¬ 
sion. 

• Two are rooted in dullness and delusion alone. 

In all, therefore, there are twelve bad (productive) integral 
states. 

360. The second main category comprises rootless states, some 
of which are the outcome of bad action, some of good action, 
whereas others are inoperative. Of these: 
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• Seven are the rootless resultants of bad action. 

• Eight are the rootless resultants of good action. 

• Three are both rootless and inoperative. 

In all, therefore, there are eighteen rootless states. 

The third main category comprises “beautiful” states; all, 
therefore, are associated with good roots. Of these, some being 
the action of worldly persons, they are thereby resultant pro¬ 
ducing states. Some, being the outcome of such action, are re¬ 
sultants, whereas others, being the actions of the arahanta, are 
inoperative. Thus: 

• Eight have good roots and are resultant producing. 

• Eight have good roots and are themselves resultants. 

• Eight have good roots and are inoperative. 

In all, therefore, there are twenty-four beautiful kamavacara 
states. Totalling these three main categories, there are fifty-four 
integral conscious states characteristic of the plane of sense de¬ 
sire. 

This total of fifty-four states is confirmed in yet another way 
wherein the individual totals are arrived at purely in terms of re¬ 
sultant states, resultant producing states, and inoperative states. 
Thus, Abhidhammatthasangaha verse 20 presents the following 
mnemonic stanza: 


Verse 20 

Kame tevisa pakani 

PUNNAPUNNANI VISATI 
EKA-DASA KRIYA CETI 

Catu-pannasa sabbatha 
W hich translated is: 

In integral consciousness characteristic of the plane 
of sense desire (kame) there are twenty-three {te¬ 
visa) resultants (pakani), twenty ( visati ) merito¬ 
rious and unmeritorious (punn apunnani) states, 


361 . 


362. 
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also ( ca ) eleven ( eka-dasa ) imperatives ( kriya ); 
thus (iti) fifty-four ( catu-pahhasa ) in all ( sab - 
batha). 

363. In discussing the fifty-four kamavacara states, frequent reference 
has been made to important features of the Buddha’s Teaching: 
thus causality, the active conscious process, and existence as a 
continuity of process, have repeatedly been spoken of. In all 
these examples the logical principle of “this arising because of 
that” has not been difficult to accept. Moreover, it is particu¬ 
larly helpful in explaining the value of moral practice, mental 
development, and wisdom. However, within that logic the char¬ 
acteristic of impermanence ( anicca ) must always be stressed; 
thus, where any causal function is considered in terms of its 
participant states, it is vital to appreciate that each such state 
arises, functions, ceases. Consequently, each serial instant of 
consciousness throughout the continuity of process is imper¬ 
manent. From this, continuity itself is recognizable merely as 
a phenomenon, manifest only because of the adjacency of im¬ 
permanent states. As a phenomenon, it can have no perma¬ 
nent essence. It is therefore without soul ( anatta ). Further¬ 
more, because the entire seriality of functions is perpetuated 
by ignorance ( avijja ) and its activity through craving ( tanha ), 
the characteristic of suffering ( dukkha ) is perpetually evident. 
Thus, as the Buddha proclaimed, the three characteristics 
( ti-lakkhana) of existence are impermanence, suffering, and ab¬ 
sence of soul, (i.e., anicca, dukkha, anatta ). 

364. That completes the section dealing with integral conscious 
states characteristic of the plane of sense desire. 
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Talk Seven, Part Two 


Sublime consciousness 

In the Matika of Dhammasanganl, there is a sub-section in the 
groups of three which categorizes the entirety of states or phe¬ 
nomena under the headings low (partita), sublime ( mahaggata), 
and immeasurable (appamana) 1 . 

In the first of these three, i.e., low, there are brought together 
all phenomena characteristic of the plane of sense desire, includ¬ 
ing thereby all good (productive) states, bad (productive) states, 
resultant states, and inoperative states, together with the men¬ 
tal qualities and factorial consciousness concomitant with their 
arising. In addition to these purely mental qualities (nama), 
this category of low states ( paritta-dhamma ) also includes ma¬ 
terial qualities (rupa). 

The word “low”, a translation of “partita', is variously ren¬ 
dered as “insignificant”, “trifling”, “limited”, “circumscribed”, 
“little”, “weak”, “brief”, and “minor”. Moreover, the Com¬ 
mentary Atthasalini, in discussing the inclusion of kamavacara 
consciousness, within the group of low states, does, in effect, 
demonstrate these several values by saying that such states, “are 


h.e., Triplet No. 12; see also Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14], Matika 
p. 1, no. 12, or https://suttacentral.net/dsl.l/en/sujato, 1.1.12., the 
“limited” triad. Also Buddhist Psychological Ethics [14] §§ 1018-21, or 
https://suttacentral.net/ds2.3.l/en/caf_rhysdavids. 
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comparable with a pat of cow-dung 1 ”. When given some consid¬ 
eration, this is a most apt simile, for not only does it emphasize 
their minor, trifling, and insignificant nature when compared 
with the far more advanced, controlled, and penetrative modes 
of thought, but at the same time illustrates the clearly defined 
manner in which, as a class of states, they are circumscribed and 
cut off from all more developed mental practice. Furthermore, 
as states characteristic of the plane of sense desire, they are lim¬ 
ited and unable to spread beyond the confinement imposed by 
the objects of sight, sound, etc., associated with their coming to 
be. Then again, they are brief and weak inasmuch as the dura¬ 
tion of any kamavacara course of active conscious process is fixed 
within close limits and cannot be extended beyond those limits. 
Consequent upon this, it can be appreciated that—although, as 
has been shown—the penetrative ability of the more powerful 
three-rooted good (productive) integral states of this class may 
indeed reach to the very frontier point between mundane under¬ 
standing and true supramundane penetrative insight, the lack of 
real strength in such states, together with the relative briefness 
of their duration, renders any truly consecutive attention and 
undisturbed concentration difficult and uncertain of achieve¬ 
ment. 

368 . Thus it is that, although the integral conscious states 
grouped together under the name kamavacara-dtta represent 
collectively nine more ( i . e ., 8 sobhana kiriya and 1 ahetuka kiriya ) 
than the entire range of mental states occurring to the average 
person, and serving on every occasion throughout his whole life, 
they are, nevertheless, in terms of fundamental mental develop¬ 
ment, leading towards penetrative insight, capable of being re¬ 
garded as nothing other than low { partita ). 

369 . From what has been said of the limitations of kamavacara 
states, and of the earlier mention of the two additional head¬ 
ings of sublime and immeasurable included in DhammasariganI 


’The Expositor [13], p. 58. 
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Matika, it is apparent that there can occur certain other inte¬ 
gral conscious states which are in some special way superior, and 
which, for an associated reason, are not ordinarily experienced 
by the average person. Putting on one side, therefore, any exam¬ 
ination of the very particular and quite unique supramundane 
states which alone are possessed of true penetrative insight, and 
which, because of that insight, are to be regarded as immeasur¬ 
able (i appamana ), there still remains to be investigated the very 
important group of integral states classified as sublime ( mahag - 
gata ). 

Without understating the innate capacity of a sufficiently 
strong good (productive) three rooted kamavacara state actually 
to stand in the relationship of being proximate to ( i.e ., of being 
the integral state that arises and passes away immediately prior 
to) the coming to be of true supramundane penetrative insight 1 , 
it is nevertheless readily recognizable that in a more general 
sense such low states can be said to be unsteady and wavering. 
Moreover, they lack calm and stability, and, due to the powerful 
influence of craving, their tendency is to lack concentration to a 
serious degree and thus to arise more or less fitfully on one ob¬ 
ject of sense after another. What is the reason for this, and what 
alternative is there? 


The Five Hindrances 

The fundamental reason for low states being low is, of course, 
their nearness to ignorance and craving, this being particularly 
apparent in the case of the twelve bad (productive) states. How¬ 
ever, as has already been lightly touched upon with regard to 
the fetters ( samyojana ), ignorance and craving are endemic to 
the whole condition of existence, much as individual maladies 
are endemic to particular areas of the world. Moreover, exactly 
as with endemic diseases, they remain ready to become power- 

conditional Relations [12], vol. 2, p. 316. 
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fully operative at any time. Because of this characteristic quality, 
ignorance and craving are in a perpetual state of preparedness 
to block, hinder or otherwise impede the existence of any salu¬ 
tary development, and will so continue to be until, by one means 
or another, they are inhibited, or, better still, finally eradicated. 
What, then, is the most common way in which ignorance and 
craving are endemically active so as to hinder advancement and 
thereby perpetuate the low states? 

372. The most common way is by the ever present influence of 
the five hindrances ( panca-mvaranani ), which are: 

1. Wish for sense pleasure ( kamacchanda ) 

2. Ill will ( byapada ) 

3. Sloth and torpor ( thma - middha ) 

4. Distraction and remorse ( uddhacca-kukkucca ) 

5. Doubt ( vicikiccha ) 

373. It is not necessary at this point to discuss these five in fur¬ 
ther detail, for, from their very titles, the manner in which each 
is equated with one or other of the bad roots, and thus ultimately 
with ignorance and its associated craving, is readily recogniz¬ 
able. So far, remorse ( kukkucca ) is the only one which has not al¬ 
ready been discussed in some form. This, as self anger or worry, 
functions as a mental concomitant occurring in certain hateful 
states of consciousness, and therefore in conjunction with the 
roots of hatred ( dosa ) and dullness and delusion ( moha ). As 
a mental concomitant, it will be spoken of in greater detail in 
chapter 2 of Abhidhammatthasangaha. In the present context, 
however, it is looked upon as one of the hindrances where it oc¬ 
curs conjointly with distraction ( uddhacca ), a quality never as¬ 
sociated with hatred, but to which remorse nevertheless bears a 
certain affinity. 

374. It is evident that this group of five hindrances constitutes 
a significant obstacle to the ability of consciousness to arise 
and dwell for any considerable length of time on a given ob¬ 
ject. In other words, as a group they inhibit the ability to con¬ 
centrate. In this connection, it is well to stress the importance 
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of right effort ( samma-vayama ), right mindfulness ( samma- 
sati), and right concentration ( samma-samadhi ) as elements 
of the noble eight constituent path (ariya-atthatigika-magga) 
mentioned earlier 1 . In the function of that path as a way lead¬ 
ing from suffering ( dukkha ) to the cessation of suffering 
(dukkhanirodha ), those three elements are particularly associ¬ 
ated with mental development ( bhdvand ). In practical matters 
concerned with achieving concentration, they are of paramount 
importance. 

From this, the inference to be drawn is that for progress to 
be made by means of the Noble Eight Constituent Path towards 
the attainment of penetrative insight, it is necessary that the five 
hindrances should at the very least be inhibited. It is also appar¬ 
ent that, if there be five individual hindrances, each requiring, as 
it were, to be burnt out or cauterised prior to the possibility of 
there being really effective concentration, some special kind of 
exercise or training must be employed whereby those path con¬ 
stituents are able to play their part. Considered, therefore, from 
a purely analytical, but at the same time very practical point of 
view, the effectivity of the hindrances needs to be counteracted 
by integral conscious states exercising Right Effort, Right Mind¬ 
fulness, and Right Concentration; and wherein the structure, 
balance, and dominance of mental concomitants ( cetasika ) is 
such that the individual hindrances are effectively cauterized by 
mental concomitants specifically opposed to them in respect of 
general characteristic, and so on. 

That the most suitable kamavacara states can be much im¬ 
proved in respect of ability to concentrate, is evident from the 
previous mention of their being able when fully developed to 
stand proximate to the arising of supramundane states. Con¬ 
sequently, any properly directed training specifically applied in 
conjunction with moral practice ( sila ), to improve the abil¬ 
ity to concentrate by way of right effort ( samma-vayama ), 


’See §301. 
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right mindfulness ( samma-sati ), and right concentration 
( samma-samadhi ), fulfils the basic requirements for mental de¬ 
velopment ( bhavana ) that is able to lead eventually to supra- 
mundane penetrative insight. Nevertheless, such individual se¬ 
quences of kamavacara conscious process still are limited as to 
duration; and, because of incompletely established inhibition of 
hindrances, are liable to deviate from their object of concentra¬ 
tion and to fall back to lower grade states. Therefore, if as an aid 
towards stability, increase, and maturity in the path of progress, 
concentration of the highest order is deemed desirable, then 
training in the strengthening of kamavacara consciousness has 
to be directed specifically to the ultimate development of more 
advanced types of integral states. Such are those by means of 
which not only are the five hindrances completely inhibited, but 
by which, with their full development, the limitation of duration 
is also overcome. Thus, in such advanced states, not only are the 
javana instants of full awareness more powerful and brilliant, but 
by careful and scrupulous training are able to be extended to far 
beyond the seven instants imposed by kamavacara states. 


Mahaggata States 

377. States which achieve this higher standard of development very 
naturally fall outside the limits within which they are classifiable 
as kamavacara, and thereby as “low”. In consequence, therefore, 
of their strongly enhanced ability to concentrate and to inhibit 
hindrances, they constitute an entirely different category. As 
such they are known as mahagatta states, meaning “states which 
have reached greatness”. In translation, however, they are cus¬ 
tomarily referred to as “sublime” or “exalted”, and of them the 
Commentary Atthasalini, says 1 : 

From proficiency in inhibiting corruption, from 
magnitude of fruition, from length of duration, they 

’See also The Expositor [13], p. 58. 
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have reached the condition of being great; also, from 
their having been attained to by great persons who, 
with exalted aspiration, energy, consciousness, and 
understanding, have followed the path of practice, 
they are thus sublime. 

In the case of kamavacara states, as the name suggests, their 
characteristic quality is “a wandering about in” or “a being- 
much concerned with” a multiplicity of objects of sense desire. 
In sharp contrast to this, mahagatta states operate on a basis 
of very much reduced sense desire, inasmuch as they depend 
for their object not on the direct activity of the five physical 
senses but on the mind-door only. As a separate and clearly 
defined category of states they are divided into two distinct, 
but clearly associated, groups bearing the names rupavacara-citta 
and arupavacara-citta respectively. 

The first group, rupavacara-citta, translated as integral con¬ 
sciousness characteristic of the plane of form, consists basi¬ 
cally of a group of five conscious states differentiated from each 
other by characteristically structured arrangements of domi¬ 
nant mental concomitants accompanying factorial conscious¬ 
ness. Although, as rupavacara states, they stand in a category 
higher and more powerful than kamavacara-citta, and depend 
for their arising upon the mind door and a conceptualized ob¬ 
ject only, they are in certain respects beholden to kamavacara 
states. The reason for this is that initially they come into be¬ 
ing as the outcome of hard, meticulous, and specifically directed 
practice obtaining at a particular juncture. That juncture oc¬ 
curs when, after a succession of courses of kamavacara active 
conscious process associated with a being whose bhavanga 1 has 
three good roots, a degree of concentration and stability is at¬ 
tained wherein the obstructive effect of the five hindrances is 
reduced to a condition where each is exactly balanced—and thus 
effectively inhibited—by an individual mental concomitant pos- 

1 I.e., the constituent potentiality of being, see §240. 
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sessing qualities diametrically opposed to it. To the extent, 
therefore, that appropriate kamavacara states perform the pre¬ 
liminary work, and thereby give access to the complete absorp¬ 
tion characteristic of mahagatta states, these latter are beholden 
to them. 

When, as one of the two classes of sublime conscious 
states ( mahaggata-citta ) the term rupavacara is used, what is im¬ 
plied by this? Here it is useful to consider the substance of what 
was said earlier regarding kamavacara 1 . There it was shown that 
the word is applied in two distinct senses: first to name a group 
of conscious states characteristically and widely concerned with 
objects of sense desire, then secondly to give a name to that 
which may be considered the “natural habitat” of those states. 
Furthermore, the connection between the two usages was shown 
inasmuch as certain resultants of those conscious states perform 
functions at the time of death whereby the continuity of pro¬ 
cess is maintained by the occurrence of rebirth of beings within 
the compass of that same natural habitat. Thus, kamavacara is 
twofold in meaning, and because of that is translated as charac¬ 
teristic of the plane of sense desire. 

A similar pattern of definitions may be applied to the term 
rupavacara. In the first sense it is used to name a particular 
group of conscious states, which, although themselves arising 
on a mental object, are yet looked upon as having a material ob¬ 
ject, due to their having been initiated by preceding states tak¬ 
ing and concentrating on objects classified as material ( rupa ). 
In the second sense, it is used to name the natural habitat of 
those particular states, which, because of their being intrinsi¬ 
cally devoid of the five hindrances, can in no way be considered 
as characteristic of the plane of sense desire, even though with 
specific training they can be caused to arise by beings of that 
plane. Furthermore, the connection between the two usages is 
shown inasmuch as in suitable circumstances the resultants of 


’See §46 and §§314-315. 
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appropriate rupavacara states perform functions at the time of 
death, whereby the continuity of process is maintained by the 
occurrence of rebirth of beings within the compass of the natural 
habitat of those states. Thus, rupavacara is twofold in meaning, 
and because of that is translated as characteristic of the plane of 
form. 

Incidental to these definitions of kamavacara and rupavacara 
it should be appreciated that with the classifications of conscious 
states characteristic of this or that natural habitat, the existence 
of specific categories of beings born into, and characteristic of 
those abodes, is also intended. 

Somewhat earlier it was said that for there to be effective 
concentration, it is essential that each of the five individual hin¬ 
drances be burnt out or cauterized by the dominant presence 
of certain mental concomitants possessed of individual qualities 
diametrically opposed to them 1 . Here, the expressions “burnt 
out” and “cauterized” were used with specific purpose, a pur¬ 
pose which in this context involves the meaning of concentra¬ 
tion also. In this connection, the integral states enumerated in 
verses 21, 22, and 23 of Abhidhammatthasangaha are of consid¬ 
erable importance, for in these verses are shown the five ba¬ 
sic forms of rupavacara states, forms which are characterized by 
their individual constitutions in terms of dominant mental con¬ 
comitants. However, because these five basic forms are equally 
applicable to good (productive), resultant or inoperative states, 
the resulting total is fifteen instead of five. 


Jhana 

An immediately noticeable feature of these fifteen states is that 
each is associated with the word “jhana”. What is the meaning 
of this word, and why is it used? The word “jhana” is nowa¬ 
days customarily left untranslated, for although its meanings are 

’See §375. 
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clear and quite specific it is nevertheless very difficult to find 
any suitable English word capable of conveying those meanings. 
Ultimately, it springs from the Pali linguistic root “jhe”, a basic 
sound conveying the ideas both of “thinking” and of “burning”. 
In connection with this, Ven. Buddhaghosa, when discussing in 
Visuddhimagga the modes of developing mahagatta states, de¬ 
fined jhana in the following way 1 : 


Because of thinking closely ( upanijjhana ) of the 
object, and because of burning up ( jhapana ) oppo¬ 
sition, it is jhana. 


Here, “thinking closely of the object” refers to the object 
of concentration upon which the particular rupdvacara integral 
state has arisen, and with which it is therefore directly con¬ 
cerned. “Burning up opposition” means that whatever adverse 
conditions have previously opposed the existence of close think¬ 
ing, or concentration, all are now burnt out or cauterized. Fi¬ 
nally, whatever has stood in opposition, or has been adverse to 
concentration, refers to the obstructive capability of the five 
hindrances. Thus, in this context “jhana” refers to the system¬ 
atic development of very strongly active but completely stabi¬ 
lized integral conscious states which, because of the burning up 
of the five hindrances, are thereby fully concentrated on their 
object. 

385. Verses 21, 22, and 23 of Abhidhammatthasangaha 2 , enumer¬ 
ating the three categories of integral consciousness charac¬ 
teristic of the plane of form ( rupavacara-citta ) are identical in 
their general form, the only differences between them being the 
terms “good productive”, “resultant”, and “inoperative”, 
indicating their basic category: 


^ath of Purification [ 9 ], chapter IV, §119. 

2 See chart 9 on page 329. 
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Verse 21 


VlTAKKA-VICARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM 
PATHAM AJJHANA-KU SALA-CITTAM 
VlCARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM DUTIYA- 
JJHANA-KU SALA-CITTAM 

PlTI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM TATIY AJJHANA- 
KU SALA-CITTAM 

SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM CATUTTHAJJHANA- 
KU SALA-CITTAM 

UPEKKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM PANCAMAJJHANA- 
KUSALA-CITTAN CETI 

IMANI PANCA PI RUPAVACARA-KUSALA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

The mental concomitants known as: initial appli¬ 
cation (vitakka), sustained application (vicara), 
zest ( piti ), mental pleasure ( sukha), and one- 
pointedness ( ekaqqata ) in mutual association 
(sahita ) with factorial consciousness constitute 
first (pathama) jhana (jhana ) good (kusala) produc¬ 
tive integral consciousness (citta). 

(Having with intention eliminated initial applica¬ 
tion, the following mental concomitants:) Sus¬ 
tained application, zest, mental pleasure, and 
one-pointedness in mutual association with facto¬ 
rial consciousness constitute second (dutiya) jhana 
good (productive) integral consciousness. 

(Having with intention eliminated sustained appli¬ 
cation, the following mental concomitants:) Zest, 
mental pleasure, and one-pointedness in mutual 
association with factorial consciousness constitute 
third (tatiya) jhana good (productive) integral con¬ 
sciousness. 
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(Having with intention eliminated zest, the follow¬ 
ing mental concomitants:) Mental pleasure and 
one-pointedness in mutual association with fac¬ 
torial consciousness constitute fourth ( catuttha ) 
jhana good (productive) integral consciousness. 

(Having with intention eliminated mental pleasure, 
the following mental concomitants:) equanimity 
(upekkha ) and one-pointedness in mutual associa¬ 
tion with factorial consciousness constitute fifth 
( pahcama) jhana good (productive) integral con¬ 
sciousness. 

these ( imani ) five together ( pahca pi) are known 
as ( nama ) good ( kusala ) productive integral con¬ 
scious states ( cittani ) characteristic of the 
plane of form (rupavacara). 


Verse 22 

VlTAKKA-VICARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM 
PATHAMAJJHANA-VIPAKA-CITTAM 
VlCARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM DUTIYA- 
JJHANA-VIPAKA-CITTAM 

PlTI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM TATIYAJJHANA- 
VIPAKA-CITTAM 

SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM CATUTTHAJJHANA- 
VIPAKA-CITTAM 

UPEKKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM PANCAMAJJHANA- 
VIPAKA-CITTA 

Imani panca pi rupavacara-vipaka-cittani 

NAMA 

Which translated is: 

The mental concomitants known as: initial appli¬ 
cation ( vitakka ), sustained application ( vicara ), 
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zest ( piti ), mental pleasure (sukha), and one- 
pointedness ( ekaggata ) in mutual association 
(sahita) with factorial consciousness constitute 
first ( pathama ) jhana (jhana) resultant ( vipaka) 
integral consciousness ( citta). 

Sustained application, zest, mental pleasure, and 
one-pointedness in mutual association with facto¬ 
rial consciousness constitute second (dutiya) jhana 
resultant integral consciousness. 

Zest, mental pleasure, and one-pointedness in mu¬ 
tual association with factorial consciousness con¬ 
stitute third ( tatiya) jhana resultant integral con¬ 
sciousness. 

Mental pleasure and one-pointedness in mu¬ 
tual association with factorial consciousness 
constitute fourth ( catuttha ) Jhana resultant in¬ 
tegral consciousness, equanimity ( upekkha ) and 
one-pointedness in mutual association with fac¬ 
torial consciousness constitute fifth ( pahcama) 
jhanaresultant integral consciousness. 

these ( imani ) five together ( pahca pi) are known 
as ( nama ) resultant ( vipaka ) integral conscious 
states ( cittani ) characteristic of the plane of 
form ( rupavacara ). 


Verse 23 

VlTAKKA-VICARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM 
PATHAMAJJHANA-KIRIYA-CITTAM 
VlCARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM DUTIYA- 
JJHAN A-KIRIY A-CITT AM 

PlTI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM TATIYAJJHANA- 
KIRIY A-CITT AM 
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SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM CATUTTHAJJHANA- 
KIRIYA-CITTAM 

UPEKKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM PANCAMAJJHANA- 
KIRIYA-CITTAM 

IMANI PANCA PI RUPAVACARA-KIRIYA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

The mental concomitants known as: initial appli¬ 
cation ( vitakka ), sustained application ( vicara ), 
zest (piti ), mental pleasure ( sukha ), and one- 
pointedness ( ekaggata ) in mutual association 
(sahita) with factorial consciousness constitute 
first (pathama) jhana (jhana ) inoperative ( kiriya ) 
integral consciousness ( citta ). 

(Having with intention eliminated initial applica¬ 
tion, the following mental concomitants:) Sus¬ 
tained application, zest, mental pleasure, and one- 
pointedness in mutual association with factorial 
consciousness constitute second (dutiya) jhana in¬ 
operative integral consciousness. 

(Having with intention eliminated sustained appli¬ 
cation, the following mental concomitants:) Zest, 
mental pleasure, and one-pointedness in mutual 
association with factorial consciousness constitute 
third (tatiya) jhana inoperative integral conscious¬ 
ness. 

(Having with intention eliminated zest, the follow¬ 
ing mental concomitants:) Mental pleasure and 
one-pointedness in mutual association with fac¬ 
torial consciousness constitute fourth ( catuttha ) 
jhana inoperative integral consciousness. 

(Having with intention eliminated mental pleasure, 
the following mental concomitants:) equanimity 
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(upekkha) and one-pointedness in mutual associa¬ 
tion with factorial consciousness constitute fifth 
( pancama) jhana inoperative integral consciousness. 

These ( imani ) five together ( pancapi ) are known 
as ( nama ) inoperative ( kiriya ) integral conscious 
states ( cittani ) characteristic of the plane of 
form ( rupavacara ). 

This is followed by a summary confirming the categories of 388 . 
states involved, together with their total. 


Verse 24 

ICCEVAM SABBATHA PI PANNARASA 

Rupavacara-kusala-vipaka-kiriyacittani 

SAMATTANI 

Which translated is: 

Thus ( iccevam ) from every aspect ( sabbathapi ) the 
fifteen ( pannarasa ) good ( kusala ) productive, re¬ 
sultant ( vipaka ), and inoperative ( kiriya ) integral 

CONSCIOUS STATES ( cittani ) CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 

plane of form ( rupavacara ) are fully completed 
(. samattani ). 


How the Jhanas Suppress the Hindrances 

From the content of these verses it is apparent that inherent in 389 . 
the five basic structures of the integral states concerned, the 
dominant mental concomitants variously involved are initial 
application ( vitakka ), sustained application ( vicara ), zest 
(piti ), mental pleasure ( sukha ), and one-pointedness ( ekag- 
gata). 
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In a later chapter of Abhidhammatthasarigaha, it is shown 
how in these very same states many other mental concomitants 
besides these five are likewise operative in mutual association 
with factorial consciousness. However, the presence of these 
particular five dominant qualities is stressed not only that they 
may identify the essential differences existing between the in¬ 
dividual states themselves, but also to emphasize the concomi¬ 
tant part they play by completely inhibiting the five hindrances, 
obstructive qualities which would otherwise preclude the exis¬ 
tence of any mahagatta states whatsoever. 

390. With this in mind, and before inquiring into the individual 
qualities lying behind the names of these five constituents of 
jhana ( jhananga ), it is necessary to observe the direct relationship 
existing between them and the five hindrances 1 . 

Thus: 

• The hindrance of wish for sense pleasure 
(kamacchanda ) is inhibited by one-pointedness (ek- 
aggata) 

• The hindrance of ill will ( byapada ) is inhibited by zest 
( piti ) 

• The hindrance of sloth and torpor ( thma-middha ) is in¬ 
hibited by initial application ( vitakka ) 

• The hindrance of distraction and remorse ( uddhacca- 
kukkucca ) is inhibited by mental pleasure (sukha) 

• The hindrance of doubt ( vicikiccha ) is inhibited by sus¬ 
tained application ( vicara ) 

Thus, the five hindrances (pahca-mvaranani) are inhibited by 
the five constituents of jhana ( panca-jhanangani ). 

391. The importance attached to such a relationship in respect 
of opposition to hindrances, and from that to the realization of 
the effects of their complete abandonment, is exemplified in a 
stanza spoken by the Buddha and included in the early part of 
Suttanipata. Here, referring not just to the inhibition, or tempo- 

’See chart 10 on page 330. 
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rary suppression, of the hindrances such as occurs in the case of 
good (productive) mahagatta states, but to their utter abandon¬ 
ment and dissolution by those who attain to the final stage of 
absolute penetrative insight, the Buddha says 1 : 

He who has abandoned the five hindrances is one 
free from suffering, one passed beyond uncertainty, 
one free from the (five) arrows (of lust, hatred, dull¬ 
ness, conceit, and wrong view), that Bhikkhu dis¬ 
cards this world and beyond as a snake its old, worn 
out skin. 

Thus, although this stanza refers to the arahanta, fully re- 392. 
leased from the rounds of rebirth and therefore with hindrances 
completely eliminated, the cultivation of mahagatta states by 
those who are skilful, but as yet unreleased, represents an as¬ 
pect of mental development (bhavana) whereby those hin¬ 
drances may at least be temporarily subjugated to facilitate for¬ 
ward progress to that ultimate goal wherein they reach final and 
utter destruction. 


^utta Nipata, Uragavagga 1, The Serpent Sutta, 
https://suttacentral.net/snpl .l/en/mills. 
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Talk Eight, Part One 


393 . When the expression “the cultivation of mahaggata states” is 
used, it refers to a particular aspect of mental development 
(bhavana ), just as the phrase, seeing peril in his slightest 
faults, observing the precepts ... 1 ” refers to aspects of moral 
practice ( sila ). The accomplishment of mental development is, 
however, a working bond between these two, and—as has already 
been shown—consists of a process of building up the strength 
of mindfulness, energy, concentration, and stability to a point 
where, backed by moral practice, the five constituents of jhana 
inhibit the five hindrances. 

394 . Practice of this kind directed to the cultivation of mahaggata 
states is thus a branch of mental development, and as such is 
known as mental development of calm (samatha bhavana ). 
Here, however, it should be appreciated that calm ( samatha ) is 
just one of the several synonyms for concentration ( samadhi ), 
which by the Abhidhamma analysis of Vibhanga is described as 2 : 

... stability, steadfastness, firmness of conscious¬ 
ness, non-distraction, non-wavering, calmness, ... 
right concentration (samma samadhi ). 

In this way, therefore, mental development of calm means 
practice directed to the achievement of concentration by way of 
mahaggata states. 

^ook of Analysis [15], §§ 515-516. 

2 Book of Analysis [15], § 433. 
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This form of practice is quite distinct from, and not to be con- 395. 
fused with mental development directed to insight ( vipas - 
sand bhavana ), which is concerned exclusively with the gaining 
of penetrative insight into impermanence ( anicca ), suffering 
(dukkha ), and absence of soul ( anatta ). Nevertheless, although 
the achievement of mahaggata states is not mandatory to the at¬ 
tainment of insight, it is an exercise of the greatest assistance 
towards mental development, directed to the gaining of that 
stability which is the outcome of the inhibition of the five hin¬ 
drances; to that extent, therefore, the cultivation of mahaggata 
states can be accessory to the development of penetrative in¬ 
sight. However, insight gained either with or without the assis¬ 
tance of mahaggata states nevertheless embraces all the three as¬ 
pects of the Buddha’s Teaching, i . e ., moral practice ( sila ), men¬ 
tal development ( bhavana ), and wisdom ( pahha ). 

The Five Constituents of Jhana 

But to return to the five constituents of jhana which, as men- 396 . 
tal concomitants, stand in opposition to, and—when dominant— 
inhibit the five hindrances. At first sight, the meanings of the 
names they bear in translation are not always easy to compre¬ 
hend, as for example “initial application” and “sustained 
application”. If, though, the part they play in integral con¬ 
scious states is understood, this becomes clearer. 

At an earlier stage 1 , the word “ citta ”, consciousness, was 397. 
rendered in two ways. This was done to avoid confusion as 
to whether it signified the simple condition of awareness, or, 
alternatively, a compounded state, i . e ., a citta - cetasika - dhamma , 
comprising that same simple awareness, but together with rel¬ 
evant mental concomitants, thereby enabling the many differ¬ 
ent states to be discriminated one from another. This sim¬ 
ple awareness was called “factorial consciousness”, and the 

'See § 40 and § 45. 
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compounded form “integral consciousness”. In this latter 
sense, however, it has to be appreciated that the various quali¬ 
ties concomitant with consciousness are not “things” stored and 
waiting, as it were, to be taken from a peg to be arrayed around 
consciousness rather as clothing. On the contrary, an integral 
state is a unity, whereby concomitant qualities arise, exist, and 
pass away together with awareness, as aspects of that unity and 
as modes by which that unity may be interpreted. Thus, they 
cannot be differentiated from that unity other than by names 
descriptive and deducible from the manner in which that unity 
occurs as a compounded state. 

398. In this context, therefore, as an explanation in brief, when 
the term initial application ( vitakka ) is used, it signifies a qual¬ 
ity inherent in the conscious state whereby there occurs the 
“first taking up of the object”, or the “introductory lifting itself 
on to the object”, sustained application ( vicara ) signifies its 
further investigation of the object, zest (piti) is its enthusiasm, 
its freshness, its satisfaction in the object, pleasure (sukha) is 
that condition which in conformity with satisfaction is pleas¬ 
ant mental feeling (somanassa-vedana). one-pointedness (ek- 
aggata) is concentration, representing thereby the degree of uni¬ 
fication manifest in the state as a whole. 

399. Looking more closely into the inhibition of the hindrances 
by these constituents of jhana, the qualities involved need to be 
compared one with the other. Thus, in considering the keep¬ 
ing aloof from “wish for sense pleasure”, by means of “one- 
pointedness” of consciousness, the nature of “wish”, together 
with “sense pleasure” or “sense desire”, is to be recognized in 
its arising primarily as the manifestation of craving and greed. 


Suppression of the Wish for Sense Desire 

4oo. Wish ( chanda ) constitutes the searching aspect of craving and 
greed; for “wish” has the general characteristic of “a desire to 
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do”, coupled with an inherent functional property of “seeking 
for an object”. Its direct association with craving and greed is 
shown in its resultant appearance and concurrent footing, in so 
far as both are “a condition of wanting an object”. As is said in Vi- 
suddhimagga 1 “wish” is, in effect, “... the stretching out a men¬ 
tal hand to grasp an object”. As to the general characteristic of 
greed itself, at the time when an object has been mentally seized, 
it is, as has already been shown, "... the cleaving to an object of 
sense in the manner of the stickiness of a spider’s web 2 ”. 

Regarding sense pleasure or sense desire ( kama ), this is 
frequently referred to as the five strands of sense pleasure 
(panca-kama-guna), and represents the arising and activity of 
consciousness by way of the five doors of physical sense in re¬ 
spect of the five stimuli, i.e., the visible, the audible, the odorous, 
the sapid, and the tangible, each of which in terms of feeling can 
be causative of sense pleasure. To these five is added the arising 
of consciousness at the mind door, a sixth door, whereby wish 
for sense pleasure in respect of ideational objects is temporarily 
stimulated, but, as with the other five, is in no way permanently 
assuaged. 

Thus it is that in craving and greed, with their insatiable 
seeking for pleasurable satisfaction from objects both men¬ 
tal and material, there exists in “wish for sense pleasure” a 
formidable hindrance to effective concentration and to mental 
calm and stability. 

In order that, for the cultivation of mahaggata states, “wish 
for sense pleasure” may be temporarily suspended and the con¬ 
dition of being "... aloof from sense pleasure 3 ” realized, it is most 
important that a feature axiomatic to the study of Abhidhamma 
be adequately recognized. It is that on no occasion can more 
than a single integral state arise at one and the same time. This 
means that at the instant a preceding state comes to cessation it 

^ath of Purification [9], chapter XIV, § 150. 

2 See § 74. 

3 Book of Analysis [15], § 564. 
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is followed immediately by the instant of genesis of a succeeding 
state. There is neither overlapping nor superimposition. A con¬ 
scious state is impermanent, it comes to be, exists, passes away, 
and is followed, there and then, by yet another impermanent 
conscious state performing its appropriate function and passing 
away, and so on. A stream of individual but related impermanent 
instants of consciousness, proceeding inexorably until the com¬ 
bined driving forces of ignorance and craving are utterly anni¬ 
hilated, and thereby the productive activity of the causal series 
brought to an end. 

404 . The reason for emphasizing this point is to show that while 
there continues to take place a virtually automatic and unreg¬ 
ulated arising of conscious states associated with sense plea¬ 
sure, what is occurring is an uncontrolled “free-wheeling” of the 
mind, directed by and strengthening to, the combined power 
of ignorance and craving. If, though, there is watchfulness and 
control, the arising of conscious states ceases to be unregulated, 
and instead becomes directed by the power of skilful mental con¬ 
comitants operating conjunctly with factorial consciousness. In 
this sense, therefore, if an object be specifically chosen, not with 
the aim of satisfying sense desire, but with the determination 
of holding it mentally for the sole purpose of calming, stabiliz¬ 
ing, and concentrating the attention of consciousness upon it 
alone, a very different situation is produced. Thus if, as is ax¬ 
iomatic, one state only can exist at a time, then while—because 
of concentration—“wish for sense pleasure” is excluded, it is ev¬ 
ident that it cannot at the same time be present. To that extent, 
therefore, it is inhibited. 

405. With the mention of the need for watchfulness in order 
to keep “aloof from sense pleasure”, what is more particularly 
referred to is the proper observance of the Noble Eight Con¬ 
stituent Path, and thereby the practice of right effort, right 
mindfulness, and right concentration. The importance of this 
to the present question is well illustrated in a passage from the 
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Culavedalla Sutta 1 , where there took place a conversation be¬ 
tween the BhikkhunI Dhammadinna and the upasaka Visakha. 
There, in answering a question concerning the internal classifi¬ 
cations of the Noble Eight Constituent Path, the BhikkhunI says: 

dhammadinna: ... that which is right effort, that which 
is right mindfulness, and that which is right concen¬ 
tration, these qualities are grouped together in the 
category of concentration. 

visakha: What, then, Madam, is concentration, what 
things are the objects of concentration, what quali¬ 
ties are the requisites for concentration, what is the 
development of concentration? 
dhammadinna: Indeed, friend Visakha, that which is 
one-pointedness of consciousness, this is concen¬ 
tration; the four foundations of mindfulness are the 
objects of concentration; the four right-strivings 
are the requisites for concentration. That which is 
the pursuit, the development, the repetition of just 
these things; in this context, this is the development 
of concentration. 

From this, it can be seen that, whatever is effort, mind¬ 
fulness, and concentration itself, each is an essential aspect of 
concentration as a whole. Moreover, from the sutta quoted, it 
is clear that concentration ( samadhi ) is one-pointedness of 
consciousness (cittassa ekaggata). Therefore, when it is said 
that “wish for sense pleasure” is inhibited by “one pointedness”, 
it means that undeviating concentration on a suitable object not 
associated with sense pleasure, effectively puts on one side the 
incursion of “wish for sense pleasure”. 

Of “one-pointedness” the Commentary Atthasalini, says 2 : 

’See also The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha [3], sutta no. 44, or 
https: //suttacentral.net/mn44/en/horner. 

2 The Expositor [13], p. 156-7. 
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This, that is called “one-pointedness of conscious¬ 
ness” is a name for concentration; not wander¬ 
ing (absence of diffuseness), or non-wavering, is its 
general characteristic; the integration of conascent 
states, its inherent functional property, like water 
with bath powder. Calmness, or knowledge, is its 
resultant appearance; indeed it was said: “He who 
is concentrated knows, sees, as it really is”. In most 
instances pleasure (lit. pleasant mental feeling) is 
its concurrent footing. Like the steadiness of a lamp 
flame in the absence of wind, thus should mental 
steadiness be understood. 


408. Here, a comparison 1 between these four denotations and 
those of “wish for sense pleasure” is most revealing, for it illus¬ 
trates clearly why “one-pointedness” is so effective in inhibit¬ 
ing that hindrance. Thus, whereas “wish” is characterized by 
the inherent instability and fretfulness of a constant “desire to 
do”, concentration is steady, it does not wander or waver. Then, 
whereas “wish” seeks the stimulation produced by a new ob¬ 
ject, concentration, satisfied with its single object, gains added 
strength by uniting ever more completely factorial conscious¬ 
ness and its concomitant qualities. Finally, whereas—because of 
greed and craving—“wish” demonstrates continuously its strong 
desire for fresh objects, concentration, having no such sense de¬ 
sire, is instead possessed of confidence, calmness, and knowl¬ 
edge, together with the contentment born of mental ease and 
pleasure. From this it can be seen that “wish” is negated in ev¬ 
ery direction by concentration. Therefore it is said, “Wish for 
‘sense pleasure’ is inhibited by ‘one-pointedness’”. 


'See table 1 on page 313. 
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Suppression of Ill Will 

In so far as the inhibition of “wish for sense pleasure” by “one- 409 . 
pointedness” demonstrates the temporary suppression of the 
bad root of greed, so—in a comparable sense—the inhibition of 
“ill will” by “zest” represents the temporary suppression of the 
bad root of hatred, ill will ( byapada ) is an unskilful aspect of 
mental activity wherein there is hostility, resentment, and dis¬ 
pleasure. Coupled with this, ill will has an insidiously corrupt¬ 
ing quality, which, by its repeated presence, produces a mental 
climate favourable to the further harbouring of hostility. Con¬ 
sequently, where this occurs to a cumulative degree it creates a 
habitual surly, resentful attitude. 

Of ill will the Commentary says 1 : 410 . 

Ill will (as root) is the bad root of hatred, ill will (in 
terms of feeling) has painful feeling. 

The same Commentary also says 2 : 

One has ill will; by that, consciousness reaches the 
condition of being putrid, or, it causes ruination of 
the practice of discipline, of (personal) beauty, of 
benefit, of happiness, and so on; thus is the meaning 
of ill will. As to its import, though, it is just hatred. 

As ill will is ultimately hatred ( dosa ), its four denotations 411 . 
have already been examined in the discussion of that root 3 ; how¬ 
ever, in order that it may be appreciated how these individ¬ 
ual qualities can be overcome by the third constituent of jhana, 
known as “zest”, they are now restated in summary form: thus 
the general characteristic of hatred is ferocity; its inherent func¬ 
tional property, writhing or burning; its resultant appearance, 


^he Expositor [ 13 ], pp. 134-135 . 

2 The Expositor [13], p. 342. 

3 See § 145. 
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that of being hateful; and its concurrent footing, having grounds 
for vexation. 

412. In sharp contrast to these denotations are the non-hateful 
qualities of piti. Piti, although commonly translated as “zest”, is 
based on the term pinayati, thereby encompassing the notions 
of being causative of gladness, satisfaction, and invigoration. 
Moreover, according to context, for zest can also occur in bad 
states, it can be looked upon as pleasurable anticipation, or even 
rapture. It is, however, in no sense to be confused with any as¬ 
pect of feeling, for, although it is often present at the same time 
as pleasant feeling, it is more akin to enthusiasm. Following the 
Commentary 1 the denotations of “zest” are as follows: 

Fondness is its general characteristic; gladdening, 
its inherent functional property; elation, its resul¬ 
tant appearance. 

The concurrent footing of “zest” is not stated directly, but 
in this particular instance, as concomitant to a kusala state, it 
represents a delight in the object stemming from the absence of 
self-blame or remorse inherent in the conscious state as a whole, 
which, from abstention (from the unskilful), has morality as its 
general characteristic 2 . 

413. As to the inhibiting effects of “zest” upon “ill will”, this can 
readily be seen when their respective denotations are paired 
with each other 3 . Thus, the ferocity of hatred is inhibited by the 
fondness “zest” has for its object; the writhing and burning of 
the poison and fire inherent in hatred, is inhibited by the glad¬ 
ness and satisfaction inherent in “zest”; the resultant appear¬ 
ance of “ill will”, which is hatefulness, cannot occur in the pres¬ 
ence of that elation which is the resultant appearance of “zest”. 

’The Expositor [13], pp. 134-135. 

2 This additional information is drawn from Nettipakarana, Chattha 
Sarigayana edn., p. 26, and from Petakopadesa, Chattha Sangayana edn., p. 
254. See also The Guide [ll], p. 50 and Pitaka Disclosure [10], p. 175. 

3 See table 2 on page 314. 
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Moreover, where, as in “zest”, there is a fondness, gladness, and 
elation, there cannot exist at the same time any grounds for vex¬ 
ation such as constitute the concurrent footing of hatred. There¬ 
fore it is said, “ill will is inhibited by zest”. 


Suppression of Sloth and Torpor 

In practice directed towards the cultivation of mahaggata states, 414 . 
it has been shown that right effort, right mindfulness, and right 
concentration are constituents of particular importance. More¬ 
over, it is apparent that among these the enemy to concentra¬ 
tion is “wish for sense pleasure”, the inhibition of which con¬ 
stitutes its temporary suspension by sufficiently powerful one- 
pointedness of consciousness in respect of a suitable object. 
Such effective one pointedness is right concentration. In spite 
of this, it can be appreciated that no such right concentration 
can occur without there being at the same time the effort nec¬ 
essary both to bring it about and to maintain it. Effort, though, 
is an alternative name for energy ( viriya ), for, as Vibhariga says 
of effort 1 , it is: 

The arousing of mental energy, toiling, persever¬ 
ance, the power of energy, right effort. 

Even so, this effort, as with concentration, has its own partic¬ 
ular enemy in the form of a hindrance, this enemy being “sloth 
and torpor”, the third of the five hindrances. 

As with the two preceding hindrances, “sloth and torpor” is 415 . 
also inhibited by a constituent of jhana, in this instance by “ini¬ 
tial application” of consciousness. How is this brought about? 
Here it is important to observe that neither sloth nor torpor is 
used in its physical sense, for sloth means slothfulness of con¬ 
sciousness, whereas torpor refers to torpidity of feeling, percep¬ 
tion, and the other relevant mental concomitants. Physical ef- 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 492, also § 220. 
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fects, such as nodding and sleep, may well become apparent, but 
these arise because of mental conditions; or—in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent context—as a result of strenuous and extended physical 
exertion as in walking or digging. The Commentarial denota¬ 
tions of these two are as follows 1 : 

Sloth has absence of zeal as general characteris¬ 
tic; the dissipation of energy as inherent functional 
property; sinking down (i.e., losing heart) as resul¬ 
tant appearance. Torpor has absence of ability to 
act as general characteristic; enshrouding (of con¬ 
sciousness) as inherent functional property; slug¬ 
gishness as resultant appearance or nodding and 
sleep as resultant appearance. Both have as concur¬ 
rent footing the improper attention inherent in te¬ 
dium, apathy, restlessness, and so on. 

416. In its final sense, concentration implies a full and continu¬ 
ous awareness by consciousness of its object. Such is the attain¬ 
ment of one who has developed fully the practice of mahaggata 
states. Among the unpractised, however, concentration is rela¬ 
tively weak in so far as consciousness picks up the object of its 
immediate desire, tires of it, relinquishes it, and picks up another 
in its stead. Thus, in the first instance there is a high degree of 
controlled, stabilized effort in respect of a single object, whereas 
in the second there is a multiplicity of successive objects but 
very little of control, stability, or effort. To graduate from the 
latter to the former involves practice, whereby concentration is 
enhanced by the arousing and application of mental energy, so 
that instead of the object being mentally dropped it is picked up, 
again and again. 

417. In saying, “the object is picked up again and again”, it implies 
that mental energy is so directed as to raise consciousness from 
its state of reluctance and sloth, and to cause it to pay attention 

^he Expositor [13], p. 340 and Path of Purification^], chapter XIV, § 167 . 
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yet again to the chosen object. Here, that particular aspect of 
consciousness constituting its initial engagement with the ob¬ 
ject, is called initial application ( vitakka ). Thus, when effort is 
applied to overcome the slothfulness and torpidity of conscious¬ 
ness and its associated mental concomitants, it is directed to that 
which Vibhanga names 1 , 

... the fixation, focussing, application of the mind. 

As to the denotations of “initial application”, the Commen¬ 
tary says 2 , 

This (initial application) has as general characteris¬ 
tic the setting up of consciousness upon an object. 
Indeed, it mounts consciousness upon an object. 

This (initial application) has as inherent functional 
property, impinging, circum-impinging; as indeed 
was said, by means of it one who practises makes 
consciousness strike at and around the object. The 
resultant appearance is the guiding of conscious¬ 
ness on to an object. 

By comparing these active qualities 3 with the debilitating ef¬ 
fects of “sloth and torpor”, it becomes apparent why the appli¬ 
cation of effort in the form of a repeated mental picking up of 
the object is so effective where any proper degree of concentra¬ 
tion is to be achieved. Thus, the absence of zeal and absence of 
ability to act, characteristic of “sloth and torpor”, is steadily but 
positively eroded and overcome by this repeated setting up or 
mounting of consciousness upon its object by “initial applica¬ 
tion”. Similarly, the frittering away or dissipation of energy by 
sloth, and the enshrouding effect of torpor, is dispelled by the re¬ 
peated “initial application” of consciousness as it strikes again 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 565. 

2 The Expositor [13], p. 151 and Path of Purification [ 9 ], chapter XIV, § 88. 

3 See table 3 on page 315. 
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and again at the same object. Furthermore, the sinking down 
and losing heart, the sluggishness, the nodding, and sleep which 
is the resultant appearance of “sloth and torpor”, is steadily dis¬ 
persed where “initial application”—an embodiment of effort- 
guides and re-guides consciousness on to its object. 

420 . As to the improper attention which forms the basis, or con¬ 
current footing, upon which the dual unskilful hindrance of 
“sloth and torpor” stands and is nourished: where conscious¬ 
ness is being applied in a skilful sense to concentration based 
upon the removal and non-practice of evil, bad states, a concur¬ 
rent footing of improper attention clearly cannot be present. For 
these reasons, therefore, it is said, “the hindrance of ‘sloth and 
torpor’ is inhibited by ‘initial application’”. 

42 1. It was in connection with the identification and inhibition of 
the hindrances that the Buddha said 1 : 

I see no other single thing, Bhikkhus, comparable 
with the qualities of arousing, toiling, and endeav¬ 
ouring, by means of which unarisen sloth and tor¬ 
por does not arise, and arisen sloth and torpor is 
abandoned. Bhikkhus, to the strenuously energetic, 
unarisen sloth and torpor does not arise, and arisen 
sloth and torpor is abandoned. 


^nguttara Nikaya Nrvaranappahanavagga, see also The Nu¬ 
merical Discourses of The Buddha [ 2 ], The Book of Ones, 13 (3), or 
https://suttacentral.net/anl.ll-20/en/sujato, No. 13. 
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Talk Eight, Part Two 


Suppression of Distraction and Remorse 

The fourth of the five hindrances hostile to the development 422 . 
of skilful states characteristic of the plane of form, consists of 
two qualities which, like “sloth and torpor”, show similarities in 
their adverse effect on concentration. These are distraction 
(uddhacca) and remorse ( kukkucca ), which in practical terms are 
inhibited by the fourth jhananga, mental pleasure (sukha )—here 
the text uses sukha in the sense of somanassa. 

The first of these obstructions, “distraction”, is the charac- 423 . 
teristic aspect of the second of the two unskilful integral states 
rooted in intense dullness and delusion ( momuha ), referred 
to in verse 6 of Abhidhammatthasarigaha. As such, therefore, 
this hindrance is representative of one of the many forms in 
which the activity of ignorance ( avijjd ) is apparent. “Distrac¬ 
tion 1 ” is thus the mental concomitant and hindrance promoting 
mental disquiet and turmoil, which, in conjunction with its dull, 
deluded root, makes it difficult for consciousness to grasp prop¬ 
erly the single object with which it is attempting to engage. Of 
“distraction” the Commentary says it is like a four-sided stone, 
which when tumbling down a hill bumps down stage by stage as 
it alights on each of its consecutive faces. Similarly, conscious¬ 
ness, in not being stabilized, is unable to maintain consecutive 

’See §§ 164-166. 
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concentration on the object to which its attention should be di¬ 
rected. 

424 . The second component of this dual hindrance, remorse 
(kukkucca), bears a resemblance to “distraction”, but for a quite 
different reason. Remorse, in terms of root, is dominantly an as¬ 
pect of hatred ( dosa ), and occurs, as is appropriate, in the two 
hateful states referred to in verse 5 of Abhidhammatthasanga- 
ha. As remorse, its hateful nature is represented not, as in the 
case of ill will ( byapada ), by antagonism or dislike for another 
being, but in self anger in respect of things one has done or has 
not done. For this reason, there comes about a worried state of 
mind, which, because of its obsessive mental self-castigation and 
remorse regarding some thought or action already performed, 
cannot readily turn attention to the object of concentration. 

425 . In this sense, therefore, “distraction” and “remorse”, though 
dominated by different unskilful roots, are similar inasmuch as 
both are tumultuous and disturbing to the arising of stable con¬ 
scious states, and are thus inimical to the skilful one-pointed 
directing of consciousness essential to the development of the 
sublime states. 

426 . The four denotations of uddhacca, “distraction”, were given 
in connection with dull, deluded states 1 , but are now summa¬ 
rized as follows: 

the general characteristic of “distraction” is disqui¬ 
etude; its inherent functional property, unsteadi¬ 
ness; its resultant appearance, turmoil; and its con¬ 
current footing, improper attention to mental dis¬ 
quiet. 

427 . The Commentarial denotations of kukkucca are as follows 2 : 

Remorse is its general characteristic; bewailing in 
respect of actions done and not done, its inher- 

’See § 165. 

2 The Expositor [13], p. 343 and Path of Purification [9], chapter XIV, § 174. 
Also mentioned above, § 375. 
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ent functional property; contrition, its resultant ap¬ 
pearance; actions done and not done, its concurrent 
footing. It should be looked upon as a state of slav¬ 
ery. 

In considering the inhibition of these obstacles, it is helpful 
to notice the connection the arising of their inhibitor—“mental 
pleasure”—has with the abstaining from bad states as a whole. 
As mentioned earlier, the development of sublime states neces¬ 
sitates a bond between the practice of moral behaviour and men¬ 
tal development. The outcome of such a bond is demonstrated 
on numerous occasions throughout the Pitakas 1 , where in stat¬ 
ing how abstention from evil is the characteristic mark of moral 
behaviour, it shows how such behaviour affords no basis for the 
arising of contrition or remorse, and how in the absence of these 
there is gladness, zest, calmness, and ability for action. 

Contrasting this calmness and ability for action with the dis¬ 
quiet, turmoil, and bewailing characteristic of “distraction and 
remorse”, it is significant to find that calmness is itself the con¬ 
current footing for “mental pleasure”, i.e., the mental pleasure 
which is the natural concomitant where there exists a proper 
bond between the practice of moral behaviour and mental de¬ 
velopment jointly directed towards the cultivation of mahaggata 
states. 

Thus, it is that the Commentarial denotations of “mental 
pleasure” are not only those in respect of feeling as a whole, but 
in its capacity as a constituent of jhana are additionally stated 
thus 2 : 


Ease is the general characteristic of (mental) plea¬ 
sure; the augmenting of associated (states), its in- 

^otably Anguttara Nikaya, The Book of the Tens, Sutta no. I, What 
Purpose? (The Numerical discourses of The Buddha[2], The Book of Tens, 
The First Fifty, I. Benefits) or https://suttacentral.net/anl0.l/en/bodhi, and 
Petakopadesa, Chattha Sangayana edn., p. 254, Pitaka Disclosure [to], p. 175. 

2 The Expositor [13], pp. 154 ff. and p. 145 f. 
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herent functional property; raising up (i.e., the pro¬ 
moting and exalting of associated states) its resul¬ 
tant appearance; calmness is its concurrent footing. 


431. From this, it is clear that the disquiet and remorse character¬ 

istic of uddhacca/kukkucca, cannot occur in the presence of the 
ease characteristic of “mental pleasure 1 ”. Moreover, inasmuch 
as “mental pleasure” augments, develops, and raises up calm, 
stabilizing associated qualities, the unsteadiness and bewailing 
inherent in “distraction and remorse” is put on one side, as 
also is the turmoil and contrition of their resultant appearance. 
Where there exists “mental pleasure”, having as its concurrent 
footing calmness, consequent upon abstention and moral be¬ 
haviour, there cannot be present the improper attention to men¬ 
tal disquiet, which is the concurrent footing for “distraction”; 
neither can there be the remorse consequent upon actions done 
or not done. Therefore it is said, “The hindrance of ‘distraction 
and remorse’ is inhibited by ‘mental pleasure’”. 


Suppression of Doubt 

432. The fifth hindrance is doubt ( vicikicchti ). “Doubt” is inhibited 
not, like “sloth and torpor”, by the “initial application” of con¬ 
sciousness, but by its SUSTAINED APPLICATION (victim). “Doubt”, 
as a hindrance, is the mental concomitant which is operative 
in the first of the two dull, deluded states enumerated in verse 
6 of Abhidhammatthasangaha 2 . As with distraction, it repre¬ 
sents the direct influence of ignorance (avijjti), even though ig¬ 
norance itself is sometimes included separately as a sixth hin¬ 
drance. 

433. In summary form the four denotations of “doubt” show 
a general characteristic of fluctuation; an inherent functional 


’See table 4 on page 316. 

2 See also § 152 ff. 
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property of wavering; a resultant appearance of absence of cer¬ 
tainty; and a concurrent footing of improper attention. Cou¬ 
pled with this, the Commentary, in its simile of the stones 
rolling down a hill, contrasts “distraction” with “doubt” by say¬ 
ing that while “distraction”, like the four-sided stone, occasion¬ 
ally grasps its single object, “doubt”, because of the confusion of 
its many opinions, fails to grasp any one of them, and thus like a 
round stone rolls down the hill without stopping. From this, it is 
clearly evident that doubt is a direct hindrance to concentration, 
and therefore to the cultivation of mahaggata states. 

If a condition exists whereby a diversity of objects or views 
precludes stability and one pointedness of consciousness, it 
would at first sight be reasonable to suppose that the constant 
picking up of the object by “initial application” of consciousness 
would, to some extent, contribute to overcoming “doubt”; for 
by inhibiting “sloth and torpor” some strength and energy is 
present, and consciousness is not then drooping, as the Com¬ 
mentary says 1 “... like a bat hanging in a tree”. This is indeed 
so, but it represents only a preliminary step in that it is merely 
the initial hooking on to the object by consciousness. “Doubt”, 
on the other hand, is overcome only if perplexity regarding the 
object is dispelled. This can occur only where consciousness pro¬ 
ceeds beyond the stage of “initial application” to that of explor¬ 
ing, surveying, and reconnoitering the one object it is supposed 
to be considering, instead of being held back by inherent uncer¬ 
tainty. 

This proceeding beyond “initial application” means the ex¬ 
erting of stronger effort in the form of more prolonged activ¬ 
ity of consciousness in respect of its object. Such a condition 
is known as sustained application (victim), the Commentarial 
denotations of which are as follows 2 : 


'The Expositor [13], p. 484. 

2 The Expositor [13], p. 152 and Path of Purification [9], chapter IV, §§ 89- 
91. 
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This (sustained application) has constant surveying 
(lit. constant stroking) of the object as general char¬ 
acteristic. In this connection ( i.e ., in constant sur¬ 
veying) its inherent functional property is the ap¬ 
plication of conascent states; its resultant appear¬ 
ance is the continuity (i.e., uninterruptedness) of 
consciousness (in that surveying). 


436. From this, it is apparent that the mental fluctuation charac¬ 
teristic of “doubt” is put on one side by the constant and deter¬ 
mined way in which consciousness pursues the exploration and 
survey of its object 1 . The wavering, which is inherently func¬ 
tional to “doubt”, is weakened and dispelled by the functional 
property of “sustained application” which gathers together and 
applies the appropriate mental concomitants to the thorough 
surveying of the object. Moreover, the absence of certainty 
which is the resultant appearance of “doubt”, disappears under 
the uninterrupted attention, or continuity, which “sustained ap¬ 
plication” of consciousness pays to its object. Finally, the im¬ 
proper attention to a diversity of views and objects, which is the 
very basis or concurrent footing of “doubt”, cannot be present 
where consciousness is concerned only with wise and skilful at¬ 
tention to its object. Thus it is said, “The hindrance of‘doubt’ is 
inhibited by the ‘sustained application’ of consciousness”. 


Where the Battle Lies 

437 . Having compared the denotations of the five hindrances with 
those of the jhanangas by which each is inhibited, it is apparent 
that where effort is to be directed to the strengthening of good, 
skilful kamavacara integral states as preliminary to the attain¬ 
ment and cultivation of mahaggata states, the process involved 
is in no sense a haphazard one. As Abhidhamma analysis shows, 

’See table 5 on page 317. 
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“wish for sense pleasure” is both greed and ignorance; “ill will” 
is both hatred and ignorance; “sloth and torpor”, as the enemy 
of effort, is an associate of ignorance; “distraction” is an aspect 
of ignorance; “remorse”, as self-anger, is hatred, and ignorance; 
and “doubt” is ignorance also. 

From this it is evident that where the practice of mental de¬ 
velopment is undertaken, the battle lies in overcoming igno¬ 
rance (i avijjd ) and craving ( tanha ) as they are manifest in the 
three bad roots of greed, hatred, and dullness and delusion. Not 
only do these three appear in their direct and active sense, as 
thought, speech, and bodily action associated with the twelve 
bad integral states, but in their far subtler form as an inherent 
tendency to the arising of further bad states, and of forming a 
blockage, or hindrance, to the arising of good states. It is for 
this reason that the cultivation of moral practice is of such par¬ 
ticular and technical importance to the practice of mental de¬ 
velopment, whether it be directed towards the ultimate goal of 
penetrative insight or to the cultivation of mahaggata states as 
an aid to the achievement of that penetration by the generation 
of calm, stability, and concentration. 

It was indicated earlier that the practice of mental devel¬ 
opment, directed specifically to the accomplishment of sublime 
integral states, depends initially upon the intentional strength¬ 
ening of skilful kamavacara states to a point where their degree 
of perfection has reached a very high level, due to the grad¬ 
ual promoting to a position of virtual dominance the five men¬ 
tal concomitants: “initial application”, “sustained application”, 
“zest”, “mental pleasure”, and “one-pointedness”. When, by 
means of practice, a condition has been reached whereby the five 
hindrances have been balanced out by these mental concomi¬ 
tants, a transition from kamavacara states to mahaggata states 
can, with suitable training and practice, be successfully effected. 
The modifications which take place in the courses of conscious 
process at that stage are not pursued here as they are explained 
at some length in chapter 4 of Abhidhammatthasangaha. How- 


438 . 
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ever, since the text of this present chapter illustrates character¬ 
istic structural differences between the five basic forms of the 
integral states involved, some explanation is necessary. 


Putting Aside Jhana Factors 

440. when the transition from kamavacara to mahaggata is made by 
causing to arise the first category of integral consciousness char¬ 
acteristic of the plane of form, the conscious state concerned is 
known as the first rupa-jhana. This is a condition where the en¬ 
tire five constituents of jhana, i.e., the same group of five mental 
concomitants just mentioned, operate from a position of abso¬ 
lute dominance; and where, in consequence, the five hindrances 
are held in complete abeyance and do not conflict with the exis¬ 
tence either of that or any succeeding jhana. Nevertheless, this 
first jhana does not represent a condition of absolute perfection 
of concentration, because repeated “initial application”, or the 
remounting of consciousness on to its object, is still a necessary 
feature in order to maintain stability of concentration against 
the falling away of effort. When, and only when, that “initial 
application” ceases to be essential to the maintenance of effort, 
can it be said that a degree of mastery has been achieved. It 
also indicates that the other four constituents are correspond¬ 
ingly strengthened. When such a stage is reached, “initial ap¬ 
plication” of consciousness ceases to be helpful where further 
progress is to be made, for concentration has become that de¬ 
gree more stable and effort equivalently stronger. With training, 
therefore, “initial application” can be put on one side. 

441. At the time when “initial application” is thus terminated, 
the category of jhana consciousness which by practice is then 
caused to arise, cannot any longer be classified as first rupa-jhana 
because of the termination of that “initial application”. How¬ 
ever, since as a new class of integral state it inaugurates a higher 
degree of refinement and stability of consciousness, whereby it 
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is maintained by the dominance of a fourfold structure of con¬ 
stituents of jhana instead of five, it is categorized as the second 
rupa-jhana. 

Even so, with these four dominant constituents, i.e., “sus¬ 
tained application”, “zest”, “mental pleasure”, and “one- 
pointedness”, it cannot be said that the limit of refinement and 
concentration has yet been reached. Neither can it be said that 
mastery of that second jhana has really been accomplished until 
such time as the constant exploring and surveying of the object 
of concentration, by “sustained application” of consciousness, 
ceases to be of further service if that second jhana is to be sur¬ 
passed. When, therefore, the stage has been reached where, with 
effort equivalently stronger, concentration has increased in sta¬ 
bility, and, where exploring and surveying cease to be of further 
service, “sustained application” is by training put on one side. 

As in the instance of “initial application” and the first arupa- 
jhana, so also, with the termination of “sustained application”, 
further development cannot be classified as second jhana. Con¬ 
sequently, where with training and practice there is inaugurated 
an even more refined, tranquil, and concentrated level of in¬ 
tegral consciousness, devoid of “initial application” and “sus¬ 
tained application”, yet maintained by the strength and dom¬ 
inance of only three constituents of jhana, i.e., “zest”, “mental 
pleasure”, and “one-pointedness”, such a state is referred to as 
third rupa-jhana. 

As with the preceding jhanas, this higher level of attainment 
still does not represent the limit of possible refinement and con¬ 
centration. When, therefore, with intensified effort balanced by 
concentration, mastery of the third jhana is achieved, the “zest” 
which was essential to the attainment and maintenance of the 
first, second, and third jhanas, has no further function to per¬ 
form if more advanced integral states are to be cultivated. Con¬ 
sequently, where it is intended that such further effort should 
be made, and a condition desireless of zest has been achieved, 
“zest” is put on one side. 


442 . 


443. 
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With “zest” thus terminated, and with effort strengthened to 
a still higher degree, there is now scope for further development 
to a level of concentration of even greater intensity than that 
of the third jhana. Thus, with training and practice guarded by 
strong mindfulness, a higher—more refined—category of inte¬ 
gral consciousness is inaugurated wherein only two constituents 
of jhana are dominant, these being “mental pleasure” and “one- 
pointedness”. Where, under such very close control, this com¬ 
bination is the characteristic structure, the integral conscious 
state is known as the fourth rupa-jhana. 

At this stage, the degree of concentration achieved has 
reached almost the limit of possibility, its culmination being 
marred only by the disturbing effect of the feeling of mental 
pleasure with which it is associated. However, as no integral con¬ 
scious state can arise without the presence of feeling ( vedana ), 
it is necessary to recognize that while that feeling is yet pleasur¬ 
able, no progress can be made to the final phase of rupa-jhana. 
When, therefore, mastery of this fourth jhana has been achieved, 
further training is so directed that “mental pleasure” is aban¬ 
doned and put on one side. 

With “mental pleasure” thus terminated, the feeling as¬ 
sociated with “one-pointedness” is now “neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant”. It is, therefore, neutral feeling. However, although 
still representing the word upekkha 1 , neutral is in these circum¬ 
stances more usually translated as “equanimity”, it being a more 
appropriate term where used in connection with the advanced 
categories of integral states. 

This final stage in the development of concentration on an 
object classified initially as material ( rupa ), has as its two dom¬ 
inant constituents of jhana, “equanimity”, and “one pointed¬ 
ness”. Such jhana has reached the level of attainment in con¬ 
centration spoken of in Vibhariga as 2 : 


’See § 80 f. 

2 See Book of Analysis [15], § 597. 
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Purity of mindfulness caused by equanimity, 

of which it continues to speak in the following terms: 

Therein, what is equanimity? That which is equa¬ 
nimity, having equanimity, supreme equanimity, 
state of balance of consciousness. This is called 
equanimity. Therein what is mindfulness? That 
which is mindfulness, constant mindfulness (... 1 ) 
right mindfulness. This is called mindfulness. This 
mindfulness, because of this equanimity, is unob¬ 
structed, very pure, and very clear. Therefore this 
is called “purity of mindfulness caused by equanim¬ 
ity”. 

This is called the fifth 2 rupa-jhana. 

It has been seen that in the very first jhana the five hin- 449 . 
drances are completely inhibited by the dominance of the five 
constituents of jhana. The question may therefore be asked as 
to why the individual hindrances do not arise again as, with 
the occurrence of progressively higher jhanas, the appropriate 
constituents of jhana are themselves put on one side. The so¬ 
lution to this problem lies not in the question of any re-arising 
of hindrances, but in the cumulative effect on the strength and 
stability of successive jhanas, caused not only by the removal 
of the hindrances in the first instance, but by the removal of a 
yet further series of obstacles. Thus, with the primary need for 
the inhibition of the five hindrances, only a very rough, coarse 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 220 for intermediate terms. 

Reference to Book of Analysis [15], § 598 will show the jhanas as fourfold 
instead of fivefold. There is no confusion here. Visuddhimagga, explaining it, 
says: “Thus, that which in the fourfold system is the second (jhana), that (jhana) 
when split into two (i.e., first dropping ‘initial application’, then ‘sustained 
application’) is, in the fivefold system, the second, and the third. Those which 
(in the fourfold system) are third and fourth, (in the fivefold system) are fourth 
and fifth. The first is only ever the first”. See also Path of Purification [ 9 ], 
chapter IV, § 202; also The Expositor [ 13 ], pp. 239-243. 
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impediment is removed, with a consequent arising of the first 
jhana. Beyond this point, however, the hindrances being al¬ 
ready inhibited, remain so; it is the constituents of jhana them¬ 
selves which now represent the further series of impediments 
to progress. Consequently, with the putting on one side of “ini¬ 
tial application”, the overall strength and stability of the sec¬ 
ond jhana is greater by the cumulative effect of the primary re¬ 
moval of the coarse impediment of the hindrances, to which is 
now added the secondary removal of the finer obstacle of “ini¬ 
tial application”. This cumulative process proceeds up to the 
fifth rupa-jhana, where its own supreme strength, unity, tran¬ 
quillity, and stability is due not only to the primary removal of 
the hindrances, but to the successive putting on one side of the 
further impediments of “initial application”, “sustained applica¬ 
tion”, “zest”, and “mental pleasure” of the intervening jhanas. 

450. Thus it is that progress from the original skilful kamavacara 
states up to the fifth rupajhana, represents notjust the inhibition 
of the five hindrances but the inhibition of a progressive series 
of obstacles commencing with the hindrances, and proceeding 
therefrom to the jhanangas themselves. 

451 . in the Buddha’s Teaching, training in respect of jhana is 
given great and constant consideration. Whether, with appro¬ 
priate change of object, its achievement be turned to the at¬ 
tainment of penetrative insight by way of jhana (samatha 1 - 
vipassana ); whether, quite apart from jhana, the strength and 
stability-gained from its prior practice be directed to simple or 
dry penetrative insight ( sukkha-vipassana); or whether jhana 
be directed specifically to rebirth in the Brahmaloka; its practice, 
as mental development of calm (samatha-bhavana) , features 
very strongly indeed throughout the Pitakas. 

452 . in completing that section of mahaggata states which deals 
with the five rupa-jhanas in their fifteen-fold division, they are 
summarized as follows in verse 25 of Abhidhammatthasarigaha: 


Tit. “calm”. 
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Verse 25 


PANCADHA-JHANA-BHEDENA 

Rupavacara-manasam 

PUNNA-PAKA-KRIYA-BHEDA 

Tam pancadasadha bhave 

Which translated is: 

By way of division ( bhedena) of jhana ( jhana ), 

MENTAL ACTIVITY ( mamsa ) CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 

plane of form ( rupavacara ) is fivefold ( pancadha). 

BY REASON OF THE DIVISION ( bheda ) into MERITORI¬ 
OUS ( puhha ), resultant ( paka ), and inoperative 
(j kriya ), that ( tam ) can become (bhave) fifteen 
fold (pancadasadha). 

That concludes the section dealing with consciousness charac¬ 
teristic of the plane of form. 
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Talk Nine, Part One 


453 . When discussing integral states characteristic of the plane of 
form, it was indicated that upon attainment of the fifth rupa- 
jhana, where feeling is complete equanimity, there exists a condi¬ 
tion wherein one-pointedness of consciousness in respect of its 
object may be said to have reached a limit of stability and per¬ 
fection. This being so, can it therefore also be said that in con¬ 
nection with the practice of jhana there yet remains something 
more to be done? 


Consciousness Characteristic of the Formless 
Plane 

454 . The answer to this is yes. However, its accomplishment lies not 
in the enhancement of one-pointedness of consciousness be¬ 
yond that already achieved, but in the cultivation of jhana with 
an inherently higher level of refinement and detachment. This is 
made possible by putting on one side the material object basic to 
the arising of the rupa-jhanas and replacing it by an appropriate 
series of very much finer non-material objects. 

455 . In this connection, it is to be observed that although those 
five jhanas come into being by the concentration of conscious¬ 
ness on a purely mind-door object, they are nevertheless re¬ 
ferred to as rupa-jhanas, meaning literally material jhanas. The 
reason for this usage originates at the stage prior to the oc- 
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currence of the first rupa-jhana, where, in order to balance out 
the obstructive effects of the five hindrances, skilful kamavacara 
states are steadily strengthened by concentrating strongly on a 
specifically chosen material object, such for example as one of 
a particular series of visible objects known as kasina. Where, 
as a result of striving, a purely mental image—a conceptual 
counterpart—of the chosen material object is successfully devel¬ 
oped and maintained, and where, as the result of this the transi¬ 
tion from kamavacara states to mahaggata states is effected, both 
the resulting jhana and its carefully maintained mental object 
are, because of the materiality of their original object, referred 
to as material. 

To one who has embarked fully upon the practice and disci¬ 
pline essential to the cultivation of mahaggata states, and who, as 
the result of right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentra¬ 
tion, has completely and properly mastered the five rupa-jhanas, 
there nevertheless comes a stage when even the purity of mind¬ 
fulness of the fifth jhana is recognized as being relatively gross 
due to the inherent proximity of its mental object to the origi¬ 
nal material object instrumental to its arising. In consequence 
of this, a method is sought by means of which the grossness of 
materiality may be put on one side by the substitution of an en¬ 
tirely different object, one much further removed from that ma¬ 
teriality than is the derived mental image that is the object of 
the rupa-jhanas. 


Infinity of Space 

In looking back and considering the original material object, it 
can readily be appreciated that, as with all material substance, 
it possesses the fundamental characteristic of extension; that is, 
it occupies physically a certain volume in space. Furthermore, 
it, can similarly be recognized that when, after concentrating 
upon such a material object, a clear and purified mental repre- 


456. 


457 . 
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sentation, or counterpart of it can be retained and concentrated 
upon as a new object, separate from yet as being a derivative of 
that original material object, it can, as seen with the mind’s eye, 
nevertheless still be said to occupy an area in space. However, in 
order to fulfil the new requirements of a higher level of refine¬ 
ment and detachment, it is this mental representation that has 
to be dispensed with before the immediate proximity of materi¬ 
ality can be said to have been superseded. 

458. The developing of this new phase of jhana depends primarily 
on there being a real perception of the grossness of materiality 
in respect of the cultivation of more refined, detached conscious 
states. Such perception of grossness being present, one who has 
attained to, and fully mastered, the fifth rupa-jhana and is in¬ 
tent upon rising beyond the limitations of material based jhana, 
proceeds, by training and practice, first to expand to the most 
suitable degree the conceptual counterpart of the original ma¬ 
terial object upon which the jhana is based. Desirous then of sur¬ 
mounting the limitations imposed by that counterpart, he dis¬ 
regards it, and in its stead attends only to the space occupied by 
that now disregarded image. With adequate and careful train¬ 
ing, not only can this condition be realized, but, further than 
that, the full awareness of the mentally expanded space is iden¬ 
tified with the concept of the infinity of space. 

459. When this stage has been attained to where consciousness 
has as its conceptual object “the infinity of space”, it can be said 
that the limitation imposed by jhana characteristic of the 
plane of form ( rupavacara-jhana ) has been surmounted by the 
cultivation of jhana characteristic of the formless plane 
(arupdvacara-jhdna). Of this Vibhariga says 1 : 

... having wholly passed beyond the perceptions of 

form by terminating the perceptions of (sense) im- 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 508, and detailed analysis §§ 602- 
608, ibid., or https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs508 and 
https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs602. 
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pingement, by not attending to diversity of percep¬ 
tions, (concentrating) thus, “Infinite is space”, he 
attains and dwells in the state of infinity of space. 

Thus it is that where consciousness has as its conceptual 
object “the infinity of space”, the integral state so engaged is 
known as first arupavacara-jhana, i.e., first jhana characteristic of 
the formless plane 1 . 

Where the explicit aim is to cultivate conscious states of the 
highest possible degree of calm, purity, refinement, and detach¬ 
ment from the worlds of sense, it is apparent, that although in¬ 
tegral states having “infinity of space” as their object, are in¬ 
deed aloof both from sense pleasure and from the taint of di¬ 
rect association with materiality, they do nevertheless stand in 
close proximity to states based in the first place on a material 
object. Consequent upon this, to one who has fully mastered the 
first arupa-jhana, and who recognizes the danger inherent in this 
proximity, the immediate purpose will be to cultivate an even 
more highly refined and calm state of consciousness whereby 
such danger is put at greater distance. 


Infinity of Consciousness 

To make this possible a further change of object is necessary, 
for space is, in a sense, akin to the object which occupied it. By 
training and practice, therefore, the attention which in the first 
arupa-jhana is directed to concentrating on “infinity of space”, 
is terminated. Attention is then re-directed, not any longer to 
the “infinity of space”, but to the former consciousness which 
“touched” that same space. Where this transition is achieved, 
awareness in respect of that former consciousness is then men¬ 
tally expanded to the extent that it is identifiable with the con¬ 
cept of “infinity of consciousness”. 

’See chart 11 on page 331. 


460 . 
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463 . 


464 . 


465 . 


466 . 


When this stage has been attained where consciousness has 
as its conceptual object “infinity of consciousness”, the limita¬ 
tion of first arupa-jhana has been surmounted by the cultivation 
of second arupa-jhana. Of this, Vibhanga says 1 : 

... having wholly passed the state of infinity of 
space, (concentrating) thus, “Infinite is conscious¬ 
ness”, he attains and dwells in the state of infinity 
of consciousness... 

Thus it is that where consciousness has as its conceptual ob¬ 
ject “infinity of consciousness”, the integral state so engaged is 
known as second arupavacara-jhana, i.e., second jhana character¬ 
istic of the formless plane 2 . 

This jhana, based as it is on a much refined and detached 
object, besides possessing the characteristic concomitant qual¬ 
ities of equanimity and one-pointedness, maintains a mental 
quietude and stability very near to the limit of perfection. In 
spite of this, though, to one who has gained complete mastery 
of the jhana, there nevertheless remains the knowledge that the 
ultimate degree of tranquillity obtainable by way of mahaggata 
states has not yet been reached. Moreover, it is also realized 
that, while “infinity of consciousness”, with its close proximity 
to “infinity of space”, is still the object of concentration, further 
progress towards that tranquillity cannot be made. This being 
so, yet another change of object is necessary. 


Nothingness 

Concurrent with the transitions from fifth rupa-jhana to first 
arupa-jhana, and from thence to second arupa-jhana, it is appar- 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 508, and detailed analysis §§ 609- 
613, ibid.., or https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs508 and 
https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs609. 

2 See chart 11 on page 331. 
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ent that there exists a direct relationship between the succes¬ 
sive objects of concentration upon which thesejhanas are based. 

This continuity of relationship applies likewise in respect of the 
remaining higher levels of arupavacara-jhana. Thus, in the tran¬ 
sition from fifth rupa-jhana to first arupa-jhana, the necessary 
change was from the conceptual counterpart of a material ob¬ 
ject to concentration on the space occupied by that image. In 
the transition from first arupa-jhana to second arupa-jhana, the 
necessary change was from concentration on that space, ex¬ 
panded to infinity of space”, to concentration in respect of the 
previously existing consciousness that “touched” that “infinity 
of space”. In the present instance, where the transition to be 
made is from second to third arupa-jhana, this direct relationship 
between successive objects still applies, for here the necessary 
change consists in putting on one side concentration on “infin¬ 
ity of consciousness”, and in its stead directing concentration to 
the nothingness, the emptiness, the solitariness that becomes 
apparent upon the withdrawal of that previous object. 

When the stage has been reached where, by training and 467 - 
practice, consciousness has as its conceptual object “nothing¬ 
ness”, the limitation inherent in the second arupa-jhana has been 
surmounted by the cultivation of the third arupa-jhana. Of this, 
Vibhanga says 1 : 

... having wholly passed the state of infinity of 
consciousness, (concentrating) thus, “there is noth¬ 
ing whatever”, he attains and dwells in the state of 
nothingness ... 

Thus it is that where consciousness has “nothingness” as its 468 - 
conceptual object, the integral state so engaged is known as third 


^ook of Analysis [15], § 508, and detailed analysis §§ 614- 
618, ibid., or https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs508 and 
https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs614. 
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arupavacara-jhana, i.e., third jhana characteristic of the formless 
plane 1 . 

469 . Before proceeding to the fourth and final jhana character¬ 
istic of the formless plane, it should here be emphasized that 
despite a certain superficial similarity the objects of the first 
and third arupa-jhanas, “space” and “nothingness” respectively, 
should not be confused. They are in every way quite distinct 
from each other and are differently based. “Space”, the object of 
the first arupa-jhana, is the direct outcome of the removal of the 
materiality object. “Nothingness”, the object of the third arupa- 
jhana, is the direct outcome of the removal of the consciousness 
object. 

470 . in the three arupa-jhanas so far discussed it is apparent that, 
in cultivating their attainment, the purpose has been not only 
to reach conditions of steadily increasing stability, calm, and de¬ 
tachment, but also, in the existing state of complete equanimity 
and one-pointedness, to carry to the limit the refinement of con¬ 
sciousness and its associated mental concomitants by directing 
attention to objects ever further removed from the grossness of 
materiality, and even from the diminishing degrees of grossness 
in successive non-material objects. 

471. Here, the question may be raised as to whether there can 
possibly be any further progress beyond the point where the ob¬ 
ject of concentration is the “nothingness” perceivable upon the 
withdrawal of the former conscious state as object. In this con¬ 
nection progress lies in consolidation rather than in any desire 
to surmount. 

472. Where “nothingness” is the obj ect, it is recognizable that vir¬ 
tually undisturbed peacefulness and calm is the all-pervading 
quality. However, that peacefulness and calm does not exist in 
the “nothingness” itself but in the integral conscious state that 
fixes upon “nothingness” as its object. Consequently, consoli¬ 
dation of that peacefulness cannot be achieved by further con- 


’See chart 11 on page 331. 
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centration on “nothingness”, but only by putting that “nothing¬ 
ness” on one side and in its stead directing attention to a new 
object. This new object, pervaded as it is by the peacefulness 
inherent in its nature, consists of a conceptual representation of 
the consciousness and mental concomitants that constituted the 
actual attainment of the state of “nothingness”. But into what 
category does the integral conscious state fall which is based on 
this new object? 

In discussing mahaggata states as a whole, the terms “devel- 473. 
oping” and “refining” have frequently been made use of. In the 
way in which they occur in connection with the perfecting of 
such states their meanings are, however, virtually the same; for 
in the striving entailed in mastering fully one category of jhana, 
and progressing from thence to a higher state, that which has 
been developed has likewise been refined. Here, “refined” is 
used in the sense of “being made finer”, rather as the point of 
a needle is finer than the point of a stake sharpened for thrust¬ 
ing into the ground. In these two instances, although both are 
sharp, the difference between them is considerable, the sharp¬ 
ness being relative, for, whereas the needle on account of its fine¬ 
ness of point is quite unsuited to thrusting aside a mass of coarse, 
rough earth, the sharpened stake is equally unsuited to passing 
between fine threads in the execution of delicate needlework. 
Thus, although both are said to be sharp, they fall into different 
categories. 

In a comparable way can it also be said of integral conscious 474. 
states. Those which achieve first rupa-jhana, although much 
finer and more acute than kamavacara states in that they can ef¬ 
fectively keep at bay the five hindrances, are nevertheless far 
less sharp and probing than is the consciousness that experi¬ 
ences fifth rupa-jhana; for this latter state, by reason of the pre¬ 
ceding successive stages of developing, sharpening, and becom¬ 
ing finer, is virtually uninfluenced by the impingement of sense 
stimuli. It is in like manner with the further development that 
takes place from the fifth rupa-jhana to the first arupa-jhana, and 
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onward through the second and third to this new integral state, 
the fourth arupa-jhana. With each stage, the probing ability of 
consciousness becomes finer and subtler, and at the same time 
more remote from, and less adapted to, the perceptions of the 
world of sense. 


Neither Perception Nor Non-Perception 

475. Thus it is that in this final stage, the fourth arupa-jhana, unity of 
consciousness and its associated mental concomitants becomes 
so fine, so acute, so sublimated in its cognizance of peacefulness 
and calm, that feeling, perception, contact, etc., and awareness 
in respect of all conditions other than the peacefulness and calm 
inherent in its object, are as though they do not exist. Conse¬ 
quent upon this most sublime condition it is necessary to say 
when describing the integral state that has as its object the four 
aggregates, or groupings of mental qualities, that constituted 
attainment of the state of “nothingness”, that whereas in re¬ 
spect of that one object it is abundantly clear that perception 
of the most refined, delicate, and acute order is present, there 
is in respect of all other objects no perception whatsoever. For 
this twofold and discriminatory reason, this type of integral con¬ 
sciousness is described in a twofold manner, as being both per¬ 
ceptive and non-perceptive. 

476. When, therefore, attainment of jhana based on this one par¬ 
ticular object is achieved, it is called the state of neither 
perception nor non-perception (nevasahhdndsahhdyatana ). Of 
this, Vibhariga says 1 : 

... having wholly passed the state of nothingness, he 
attains and dwells in the state of neither perception 
nor non-perception. 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 508, and detailed analysis §§ 619- 
622, ibid., or https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs508 and 
https://suttacentral.net/vbl2/en/thittila#pts-cs619. 
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Thus it is that where consciousness takes as its conceptual 477, 
object the four aggregates constituting attainment of the state 
of “nothingness”, the integral state so engaged is known as 
fourth arupavacara-jhana, i.e., the fourth jhana characteristic of 
the formless plane 1 . 

The four arupa-jhanas, based as they are on four successive 478, 
individual but derivatively related non-material objects, repre¬ 
sent the most highly evolved aspects of mental development 
classifiable as mundane ( lokiya ) 2 . As integral conscious states 
they do, however, maintain a fundamental relationship with the 
rupa-jhanas, in that their constituent structure in terms of con¬ 
sciousness and mental concomitants is in every way the same 
as that of the fifth rupa-jhana. The arupa-jhanas can indeed be 
said to be an extension of that fifth jhana, differing from it only 
in terms of their increasing degrees of refinement, developed by 
way of concentration on non-material objects 3 . As to the distinc¬ 
tions between the arupa-jhanas themselves, this lies only in their 
respective levels of sublimity. This the Commentary 4 explains by 
the simile of a woman possessing four dresses made to a single 
pattern, but of materials of different weights and texture: one 
being of heavy texture and fourfold weight, one of medium tex¬ 
ture of threefold weight, one soft and of double weight, and one 
very delicate of single weight. Of these four dresses of identical 
pattern, their excellence is judged in proportion to their soft¬ 
ness and delicacy. So is it with the arupa-jhanas: although iden¬ 
tical in structure, their excellence is judged by the progressive 
refinement of their constituent qualities. As to the constituents 
of jhana, which by their successive terminations play so impor¬ 
tant a role in the rupa-jhanas, these in arupa-jhanas are equanim - 


'See chart 11 on page 331. 

2 See chart 12 on page 332. 

3 In the case of the fourfold system of rupa-jhana, the arupa-jhanas repre¬ 
sent an extension of the fourth rupa-jhana. See also second note, § 448. 

4 The Expositor [13], p. 281, also Path of Purification [9], chapter X, § 60. 
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479 . 


480 . 


ity ( upekkha ) and one-pointedness ( ekaggata ), exactly as in the 
fifth rupa-jhana. 

As with beautiful ( sobhona ) states characteristic of the 
planes of sense desire ( kama) and form ( rupa ), beautiful states 
classified as arupavacara are divided into three categories, viz., 
good (productive), resultant and inoperative 1 . In consequence 
of this, where there has been achievement by those who have 
not attained to the final deliverance of arahantship, the outcome 
of good (productive) states is resultant states. Where such pro¬ 
ductive states have occurred in appropriate circumstances, their 
resultants cause rebirth to take place in the plane of existence 
which is their natural habitat, in this case the arupavacara bhumi. 
From this it is apparent that, as in the cases of kamavacara and 
rupavacara, the term arupavacara is twofold in meaning in that it 
signifies not only a category of integral conscious states, in this 
instance twelve, but also the plane of existence which is the nat¬ 
ural habitat of those states 2 . 

Verse 26 

Akasanancayatana-kusala-cittam 

VINNANANCAYATANA-KUSALA-CITTAM 

Akincannayatana-kusala-cittam 

Nevasanna-nasannayatana-kusala-cittan 

CETI 

IMANI CATTARI PI ARUPAVACARA KUSALA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

It is thus ( iti ): good productive integral con¬ 
sciousness ( kusala-citta ) of the state of infinity 

’See chart 11 on page 331. 

2 Cp. § 46, §§ 314 f. and §§ 380 f. 
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of space (akasa + ananca [from ananta + ayatana 1 ]), 
good (productive) integral consciousness of the 
STATE OF INFINITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS ( viMam + 
ananca + ayatana), good (productive) integral con¬ 
sciousness of the state of nothingness ( akincanna 
[from akincana] + ayatana), and (ca) good (produc¬ 
tive) integral consciousness of the state of nei¬ 
ther PERCEPTION NOR NON-PERCEPTION ( m + eva + 
sanna + na + asanna + ayatana). 

These ( imani) four together ( cattari pi) are 
known as ( nama) good (kusala) productive inte¬ 
gral CONSCIOUS STATES ( tittdni) CHARACTERISTIC OF 

the-formless plane (arupavacara) 2 . 

Here, this term represents not only the state or condition de¬ 
scribed as “neither perceptive nor non-perceptive”, but also the 
object or basis for the arising of that category of consciousness 
and its abode or dwelling place while arisen. 


Verse 27 

Akasanancayatana-vipaka-cittam 

V INN ANANC AYATANA-VIP AKA-CITT AM 

Akincanna yatana-vipaka-citt am 

NEVASANNA-NASANNAyATANA-VIP AKA-CITT AN 
CETI 

Imani cattari pi arupavacara vipaka-cittani 

NAMA 

Which translated is: 

It is thus: resultant ( vipaka) integral conscious¬ 
ness of the state of infinity of space, resultant in- 

1 Ayatana = state. 

2 See chart 11 on page 331. 
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482 . 


tegral consciousness of the state of infinity of con¬ 
sciousness, resultant integral consciousness of the 
state of nothingness, and resultant integral con¬ 
sciousness of the state of neither perception nor 
non-perception. 

These four together are known as resultant 
( vipaka ) integral conscious states characteristic of 
the formless plane. 


Verse 28 

Akasanancayatana-kiriya-cittam 

VlNNANANCAYATANA-KIRIYA-CITTAM 

Akincannayatana-kiriya-cittam 

NEVASANNA-NASANNAYATANA-KIRIYA-CITTAN 

CETI 

IMANI CATTARI PI ARUPAVACARA KIRIYA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

It is thus: inoperative ( kiriya ) integral conscious¬ 
ness of the state of infinity of space, inoperative 
integral consciousness of the state of infinity of 
consciousness, inoperative integral consciousness 
of the state of nothingness, and inoperative integral 
consciousness of the state of neither perception nor 
non-perception. 

These four together are known as inoperative 
( kiriya ) integral conscious states characteristic of 
the formless plane. 
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Verse 29 


483 . 


ICCEVAM SABBATHA PI DVADASA 

Arupavacara-kusala-vipaka-kiriyacittani 

SAMATTANI 

Which translated is: 

thus ( iccevam ) from every aspect ( sabbatha-pi) 
the twelve (dva dasa) good ( kusala ) productive, re¬ 
sultant ( vipaka ), and inoperative ( kiriya ) inte¬ 
gral CONSCIOUS STATES ( cittani ) CHARACTERISTIC OF 

the formless plane ( arupavacara ) are fully com¬ 
pleted ( samattani). 

As the concluding passage of the section dealing with the en¬ 
tirety of mahaggata integral states, verse 30 of Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha consists of a mnemonic stanza summarizing the twelve¬ 
fold division of the four arupavacara jhanas. 


Verse 30 

Alambanappabhedena 

CATUDH ARUPPA MANAS AM 
PUNNA-PAKA-KRIYA-BHEDA 

Puna dvadasadha thitam 
Which translated is: 

by way of variety (pabhedena ) of object 
(i alambana ), mental activity ( manasa ) in respect 
of formlessness ( aruppa ) is fourfold ( catudha. 
Furthermore (puna), by reason of the division 
(bheda ) into meritorious ( punna ) resultant 
(j paka ) and inoperative ( kiriya ) it is established 
(thitam) as twelve-fold (dvadasadha). 
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485. At the commencement of the section dealing with mahaggata 
states it was indicated that their cultivation is not mandatory 
to the attainment of penetrative insight 1 . However, the abil¬ 
ity to concentrate gained from the training and practice associ¬ 
ated with their development is nevertheless of inestimable value 
when directed to achieving that insight. In this connection, Ab- 
hidhamma analysis demonstrates the positive relationship ex¬ 
isting between concentration and insight, for not only is pene¬ 
trative insight ( vipassana ) shown to be synonymous with wis¬ 
dom or understanding ( pahha ), but, in addition to that, con¬ 
centration ( samadhi ) is specified as the concurrent footing of 
pahha 2 . From this it is clear that, where penetrative insight is to 
be achieved, concentration, i.e., right concentration ( samma- 
samadhi ) must be exercised. 

486. Teaching the importance of concentration, the Buddha 
says 3 : 


... Bhikkhus, develop concentration. Bhikkhus, the 
concentrating Bhikkhu comprehends in accordance 
with reality. And what does he comprehend? He 
comprehends thus, “In accordance with reality, this 
is suffering”. He comprehends thus, “In accordance 
with reality, this is the cause of suffering”. He com¬ 
prehends thus, “in accordance with reality, this is 
the cessation of suffering”. He comprehends thus, 
“In accordance with reality, this is the way lead¬ 
ing to the cessation of suffering”. Bhikkhus, de¬ 
velop concentration. Bhikkhus, the concentrating 
Bhikkhu comprehends in accordance with reality. 


’See § 395. 

2 See § 326. 

3 Samadhisutta, Saccasamyutta 1 (The Connected Discourses of the Bud¬ 
dha [l], vol. 2, Chapter XII, 56 Saccasamyutta, I. Concentration, or 
https://suttacentral.net/sn56.l/ en/bodhi). 
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That concludes the section dealing with consciousness char¬ 
acteristic of the formless plane. 
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Talk Nine, Part Two 


487. In the second of the two introductory stanzas to Abhi- 
dhammatthasarigaha mention is made of the four categories 
of ultimates (paramattha-dhamma) , consciousness, mental con¬ 
comitants, material qualities, and Nibbana 1 . In verse 3 it says 
concerning the first of these 2 : 


In that connection consciousness is first and 
has four divisions, thus: consciousness char¬ 
acteristic OF THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 
(kamavacara ), characteristic of the plane 
of form ( rupavacara ), characteristic of the 
formless plane (arupavacara) , and supramun- 
dane ( lokuttara ). 


488. In considering these two introductory statements it will be 
appreciated that consciousness has so far been dealt with in re¬ 
spect of only three of its categories, i.e., kamavacara, rupavacara, 
and arupavacara. Mental concomitants have been mentioned 
only in so far as they are relevant to this first chapter, and mate¬ 
rial qualities not at all, chapter six of Abhidhammatthasarigaha 
being devoted almost entirely to these latter. The remaining ul¬ 
timate is thus Nibbana, and the remaining category of conscious¬ 
ness is that known as supramundane. From this a first question 

1 See § 40. 

2 See § 44. 
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can be framed thus: in what relationship do these two stand to 
each other? 

As item ten of the threefold categories, the Tika Matika of 489 
Dhammasanganl, the first book of the Abhidhammapitaka, there 
is the following triplet: 

1. states cumulative (acayagamino dhamma) of continuing 
rebirth and death. 

2. states dispersive ( apacayagamino dhamma) of continuing 
rebirth and death. 

3. STATES NEITHER CUMULATIVE NOR DISPERSIVE 
(nevdcayagamindpacaya-gamino dhamma) of continuing 
rebirth and death. 

The first of these categories comprises the entire range 490 
of good and bad (productive) integral states characteristic of 
the three mundane planes, i.e., kamavacara, rupavacara, and 
arupavacara. As active conscious states, all are described as cu¬ 
mulative of continuing rebirth and death by reason of not be¬ 
ing free from the defiling effects of sense pleasure, attachment 
to existence, views, and ignorance. The third category includes 
the resultants of all good and bad (productive) integral states, ir¬ 
respective of plane, together with the inoperative states of the 
three mundane planes. Resultants are clearly neither cumula¬ 
tive nor dispersive of continuing rebirth and death, being but the 
outcome of past productive action, and therefore not directly 
productive in any further sense. Inoperative states are by defini¬ 
tion neither cumulative nor dispersive, representing solely the 
activity of those wholly free from rebirth tendency, the arahan- 
tas. 

Bearing in mind that these first and third categories consti- 491 
tute the entirety of integral states of the three mundane planes, a 
second question can be framed thus: what conscious states con¬ 
stitute the second category described as “dispersive of continu¬ 
ing rebirth and death?” 

At this point the first and second questions can be brought 492 
together for clarification in the form of a definition thus: in- 
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tegral conscious states classified as supramundane ( lokuttara ) 
are so named because they experience the unconditioned el¬ 
ement (asarikhatadhatu), Nibbana, as their only object. Because 
such states make an end to the several qualities fettering beings 
to the rounds of existence, they are likewise classified as “states 
dispersive of continuing rebirth and death”. From this it is ap¬ 
parent that states taking Nibbana as object are those which at 
the same time destroy the fetters causative of continuing rebirth 
and death. What is it, therefore, which leads up to the point at 
which Nibbana becomes the object of consciousness, and what 
are the fetters which are thereby destroyed? But first, in what 
manner does one attempt to describe Nibbana? 


Nibbana 

493. As the fourth and final category of ultimates, the several modes 
by which it is classifiable in comparative terms are given in the 
concluding section of chapter six of Abhidhammatthasangaha. 
Even so, such classifications do not, and indeed cannot, consti¬ 
tute a direct description of Nibbana, for to attempt by means 
of mundane expression to describe that which is supramundane 
is clearly a contradiction of terms. In the present instance, as 
the basis upon which supramundane integral states come to be, 
Nibbana is the object of which consciousness is fully aware at the 
time when, aloof from all sense pleasure and utterly freed from 
aspects of ignorance and craving, manifesting as wrong views 
and doubts, it passes quite beyond the limitations of mundane 
knowledge and understanding. Having thus penetrated to the 
supramundane, insight and understanding, perceiving ultimate 
reality, thus come to know that which was previously unknown 
( i.e ., the initial stage of penetrative understanding when Nibbana 
is experienced for the first time: “I am knowing the unknown” = 
anannatannassamf). 
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The Soil in Which Understanding Grows 


To consider now the question of what it is that leads to the point 
at which Nibbana becomes the object of consciousness. In Visud- 
dhimagga, the comprehensive treatise on the theory and prac¬ 
tice of the Buddha’s Teaching, its author—Ven. Buddhaghosa— 
speaks of this as, “the soil in which understanding grows”. Here, 
in shortened form is the substance of what is said 1 : 

... how is understanding to be developed? It being 
such that the aggregates, bases, elements, control¬ 
ling faculties, truths, dependent origination, and so 
on, are the soil of understanding, with purity of 
moral practice and purity of consciousness as its 
root, and with five additional purities as its trunk; 
then accordingly an intimate knowledge of that soil 
gained by study and question, together with the ac¬ 
complishment of the two purities as root, enables 
the trunk to be developed by the further accom¬ 
plishment of the remaining five purities. 

Here, understanding refers to the development of penetra¬ 
tive understanding ( vipassana ). The aggregates ( khandha) 
refer to the five groups of mental and material qualities con¬ 
stituting the so-called being. The twelve bases ( ayatana ), the 
eighteen elements ( dhatu ), and the twenty-two controlling 
faculties ( indriya ) refer to particular and associated mental and 
material attributes, variously operative in the existence and ac¬ 
tivity of beings. The truths (sacca) refer to the Four Noble 
Truths, i.e., of suffering, its cause, its cessation, and the No¬ 
ble Eight Constituent Path leading to that cessation, depen¬ 
dent origination ( paticcasamuppada ) refers here not only to the 
twelve-fold series of reciprocal causes and results constituting 
the structural framework of the whole round of continuing re- 

Tor its original form, see Path of Purification [ 9 ], chapter XIV, § 32. 
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birth and death, but also to the twenty-four conditioning fac¬ 
tors ( paccaya ) which determine the ultimate operating relation¬ 
ships occurring between all states. Each of these subjects is con¬ 
sidered individually at appropriate points in Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha, as are also many other groupings covered by the phrase 
“and so on”. 

Examination of these groupings shows that the necessary 
soil from which penetrative understanding can arise, consists 
in forming a basis of mundane knowledge and understanding 
which grasps thoroughly and gains an absolute and coherent 
conviction of the ultimate nature of both mental qualities 
{noma) and material qualities ( rupa ), as exhibiting at all times 
their innate characteristics of impermanence ( anicca ), unsat¬ 
isfactoriness ( dukkha ), and absence of soul ( anatta ). Never¬ 
theless, although the soil in which understanding is able to de¬ 
velop undoubtedly consists of a knowledge and mundane appre¬ 
ciation of the nature of aggregates and other properties, the fea¬ 
sibility of such development can be equated with the growth of 
plants. As plants need roots to make growth possible, so also for 
understanding to develop, the appropriate root is equally essen¬ 
tial. In this case, the soil of knowledge can be operative only in 
conjunction with a root comprising purity of moral practice and 
purity of consciousness. 

Elere, purity of moral practice (si/a visuddhi ) means the 
constantly perpetuated observance of morality of one who 
cleanses himself from the impurity of wrong moral behaviour 
in respect of bodily action and speech. This, in the case of a 
Bhikkhu, represents the proper observance of the disciplinary 
rules of the Vinaya; for a lay person it is the conscientious prac¬ 
tice, maintenance, and regeneration of the five moral precepts. 

Purity of consciousness ( citta visuddhi) means the state 
achieved by cleansing oneself of the impurity of the hindrances 
by well-developed continuity of consciousness, i.e., by concen¬ 
tration ( samadhi ). In this connection the ultimate level of pu¬ 
rity of consciousness is achieved either by the practice of jhana, 
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succeeded by the attainment of supramundane states, where it 
is called samatha vipassana, i.e., penetrative insight of calm; or 
by the attainment of supramundane states quite apart from the 
practise of jhana, where it is known as sukkha vipassana, i.e., dry 
penetrative insight. 

Considering now the entire group of seven purities described 
in the shortened extract from Visuddhimagga as constituting 
the root and trunk of attainment; in what manner are they 
related to each other, and in what sequence do they occur? 
Their sequence and relationship is customarily stated in terms of 
samatha vipassana. However, whether final attainment of supra¬ 
mundane penetrative insight is achieved by way of jhana or quite 
without it, the totality of realization in terms of categories of 
knowledge and grades of purity remains the same. At this point 
only a bare minimum of detail is given of the transitional knowl¬ 
edges and purities, as the subject of vipassana belongs properly 
to chapter nine of Abhidhammatthasangaha. 

Commencing with the establishment of the basis of purity 
of moral practice (sila-visuddhi), there is developed in con¬ 
junction with that the ability to concentrate the mind. This, in 
the case of the samatha vipassaka, means concentration to the 
extent of practising jhana. However, for the sukkha vipassaka 
with appropriate ability to be one-pointed in thought, purity of 
consciousness (citta-visuddhi) is adequately established, thus 
the root exists whereby the remaining five purities—the trunk- 
can grow. From the ability to concentrate is developed the re¬ 
alization that mental qualities and material qualities alone con¬ 
stitute the fundamentals of existence. Such realization, coupled 
with mundane insight into how those qualities are recognized 
and understood in terms of their appropriate denotations, i.e., 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTIC, INHERENT FUNCTIONAL PROPERTY, 

resultant appearance, and concurrent footing ( lakkhana, 
rasa, paccupatthana, padatthana ), is known as knowledge of the 
DIVISIONS INTO MENTAL AND MATERIAL QUALITIES ( ndma-rupa - 
pariccheda-hana). Here, and also with the examples that follow, 
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the word “knowledge” is used in the sense meaning “mundane 
insight”. With the gaining of this insight, purity of view ( ditthi- 
visuddhi ) is established, as also is mundane insight into the first 
of the Four Noble Truths, i.e., the truth of suffering ( dukkha - 
sacca). 

sol. By probing more deeply into mental and material qualities in 

the light of this purity, observing in relationship to past, present, 
and future, the constant and inevitable changes that take place, 
there comes about a further stage of mundane insight known 

as KNOWLEDGE COMPREHENDING CAUSE AND EFFECT ( paCCaya - 

pariggaha-nana ). 

502. By this knowledge, doubt and uncertainty as to the relation¬ 
ship between cause and its outcome is overcome, thereby es¬ 
tablishing PURITY THAT CROSSES OVER UNCERTAINTY (kankhd- 
vitarana-visuddhi). At the same time, there arises mundane in¬ 
sight into the second Noble Truth, i.e., the truth of the cause 
of suffering ( dukkha-samudaya-sacca ). 

503. With uncertainty thus overcome, a deeper examination of 
all that has gone before makes evident the universal character¬ 
istics of IMPERMANENCE, SUFFERING Or UNSATISFACTORINESS, 

and absence of soul ( anicca, dukkha, anatta ). To have become 
fully aware of these distinctive qualities constitutes knowl¬ 
edge comprehending ( sammasana-hana) the three characteris¬ 
tics; and with that comes insight, still mundane, into the manner 
in which states, mental and material, come to be and pass away. 
This represents the initial phase of a yet further degree of in¬ 
sight, i.e. knowledge of rise and fall (udayabbaya 1 -hana: first 
phase). 

504. The realization of these knowledges initiates a new purity, 
for with them comes mundane insight into the fourth Noble 
Truth, i.e., the truth of the way leading to the cessation of 
suffering ( dukkha-nirodha-gamini-patipadd-sacca ), thereby es¬ 
tablishing without ambiguity the purity that discerns the 


1 Udaya + vaya. 
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correct path and the incorrect path (maggamagga 1 -nana- 
dassana-visuddhi). With this purity thus established, probing into 
the several aspects of the rise and fall of states in terms of the 
three characteristics is pursued with unremitting effort. This 
is done because it is only by a complete recognition of the ac¬ 
tual principles involved in the coming to be and passing away 
of states, that the true nature of impermanence, suffering, and 
absence of soul becomes properly apparent. With mundane in¬ 
sight into this, the final phase of knowledge of rise and fall 
(udayabbayanana, second phase) is completed and the way be¬ 
comes open for the attainment of the remaining mundane pu¬ 
rity. 

The realization of this purity, which is the outcome of yet fur¬ 
ther attention directed to gaining insight into the three charac¬ 
teristics, consists initially of gaining eight further categories of 
mundane insight knowledges, which together constitute a series 
of stages leading directly from mundane understanding of con¬ 
ditioned existence dominated by those three characteristics, to 
a level of insight that has attained to absolute detachment and 
balance of mind in respect of that same conditioned existence: 
sankharupekkha-nana. 

These eight categories of insight are followed by a further 
knowledge, one which although still mundane, and therefore 
compatible with those already achieved, represents neverthe¬ 
less the absolute culmination of mundane insight. However, be¬ 
cause at such a level of attainment this mundane insight has also 
achieved a degree of understanding compatible with supramun- 
dane penetrative insight, it is known as knowledge having 
conformity (anuloma-nana), i.e., conformity with both mun¬ 
dane and supra-mundane knowledge. Regarded as a group, 
this nine-fold series of knowledges constitutes purity of dis¬ 
cernment in following the course (patipadd-nana-dassana- 
visuddhi). 


1 Magga + amagga. 
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Attainment of the initial supramundane path is now vir¬ 
tually automatic, for, as is shown in chapter four of Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha, the concluding series of knowledges, to¬ 
gether with attainment and its immediately succeeding resul¬ 
tants, consists of a series of adjacent instants of consciousness 
constituting the full awareness (Javana ) phase of a particular 
course of the conscious process. However, immediately prior 
to path ( magga ) attainment there occurs a single transitional 
moment leading from the mundane to the supramundane. At 
this point, because there has already been full mundane insight 
into existence mental and material, in terms of one or other of 
the three characteristics, there comes about true comprehen¬ 
sion of the Four Noble Truths. This being so, the lineage of the 
worldling is permanently conquered by the supramundane lin¬ 
eage. The instant of consciousness which performs this func¬ 
tion, and which takes Nibbana as its object, is called knowledge 
EVOLVING THE SUPRAMUNDANE LINEAGE (gotrabhu-ndm). 

508. This important stage is followed immediately by the first 
moment of path consciousness. It is this consciousness which 
experiences Nibbana for the first time. It is known as path 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF INITIAL ENTRY INTO THE STREAM ( SOtapatti - 

magga-citta). This realization of the supramundane, together 
with its immediately succeeding instants of resultant conscious¬ 
ness, is called purity of supramundane discernment ( nana - 
dassana-visuddhi) 1 . 

509 . This much-condensed outline of the purities and knowl¬ 
edges leading to the point at which Nibbana becomes the object 
of consciousness, raises the question as to the nature of the many 
factors inimical to that realization. It also involves an investiga¬ 
tion into the stages through which realization passes, with the 
consequent weakening and abandoning of those factors. 


*A direct reference to the seven purities is given in the Rathavinlta 
Sutta, The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha [3], sutta no. 24, or 
https://suttacentral.net/mn24/en/horner. 
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States Which Are to be Abandoned 


In the section of Visuddhimagga entitled, “The Abandoning of 5 io. 
States Which are to be Abandoned”, are described eighteen com¬ 
posite groups of undesirable qualities which are of necessity re¬ 
jected and abandoned in the course of attaining the successive 
paths of supramundane realization. It also explains at which 
stages the individual components of the groups are so aban¬ 
doned 1 . At this point, however, only four groups particularly rel¬ 
evant to this first chapter of Abhidhammatthasarigaha are dis¬ 
cussed. The four concerned are: 

1. The arisings of unskilful consciousness ( akusala- 
cittuppada ) 

2. The paths of unskilful action ( akusala-kamma-patha ) 

3. the latent tendencies ( anusaya ) 

4. The fetters ( samyojanani ) 

It has already been shown how ignorance ( avijja ) and crav- 5ii. 
ing (tanha ) become jointly apparent in the three bad roots, 
greed, hatred, and dullness and delusion ( lobha , dosa, moha ). 

It has also been seen how those roots become manifest in the ac¬ 
tivity of the eight greedy, the two hateful, and the two intensely 
dull and deluded integral states. It is these twelve bad states 
which constitute the group to be abandoned, entitled “the aris¬ 
ings OF UNSKILFUL CONSCIOUSNESS”. 

In what form do the twelve manifest themselves as action? 512. 
They do so in whatsoever activity there is connected with the 
killing of beings, the taking of that which is not given, sex¬ 
ual misconduct, false speech, slanderous speech, harsh speech, 
frivolous talk, covetousness, ill will, and false view. As such, 
therefore, they are also direct manifestations of greed, hatred, 
and dullness and delusion, and thereby of ignorance and crav¬ 
ing. These ten categories of bad action constitute the group to 
be abandoned entitled “the paths of unskilful action”. 


^ath of Purification [ 9 ], chapter XXII, §§ 47 ff. 
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513. In the process of destroying by the supramundane paths the 
causes of rebirth and death, a most important feature to be rec¬ 
ognized is the constant interaction taking place between igno¬ 
rance and the activities occurring because of that ignorance. 
This reciprocity is particularly well demonstrated in the mu¬ 
tual dependence that exists between the two preceding groups 
and the so-called latent tendencies. These tendencies are so 
named because they represent hidden predispositions, inher¬ 
ent biases, or habitual inclinations towards engagement in the 
various categories of unskilful thought, speech, and bodily ac¬ 
tion, all of which are directly traceable to ignorance and craving. 
These tendencies exist from having been built up to a position of 
strength by the constant repetition of those same categories of 
mental and physical action, actions which the tendencies them¬ 
selves have fostered. Thus, as undesirable qualities, they accu¬ 
mulate strength from the very activities they promote. From 
this it is apparent that in order to bring this reciprocal stimula¬ 
tion to an end, not only must the undesirable mental and physi¬ 
cal actions be abandoned, but the latent tendencies also. 

514. The latent tendencies are: 

1. The latent tendency of lust for sense pleasure 
(.kamaraganusaya = kama + raga + anusaya) 

2. The latent tendency of repulsion ( patighanusaya ) 

3. The latent tendency of conceit ( mananusaya ) 

4. The latent tendency of wrong view ( ditthanusaya ) 

5. The latent tendency of doubt ( vicikicchanusaya ) 

6. The latent tendency of lust for becoming 
( bhavaraganusaya ) 

7. The latent tendency of ignorance ( avijjdnusaya ) 

It is these seven categories of inherent bias which constitute 
the group to be abandoned, entitled “the latent tendencies”. 

sis. The fourth group for abandonment by the supramundane 
paths consists of the ten fetters. Consequent upon “action cu- 
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mulative of resultant tending towards rebirth 1 ”, these fetters 
are so consistently nourished and strengthened as to bind and 
shackle the aggregates of becoming ( bhava ) to samsara, the re¬ 
peated cyclic sequence of rebirth and death. 

The ten fetters are: 

1. Sakkaya-ditthi-samyojana = the fetter of individuality 516-520. 
view. This comprises the many hypotheses put forward 

by those who maintain the existence of an enduring per¬ 
sonal self or soul ( atta ) as being corporate with the five 
aggregates, either individually or collectively, or, alterna¬ 
tively, as something quite apart from these 2 . 

2. Vicikiccha-samyojana = the fetter of doubt. By this is 
meant doubt in the Teacher (i.e., the Buddha), both as to 
his person and accomplishments; doubt in the efficacy of 
his Teaching (i.e., the Dhamma) as leading to ultimate re¬ 
lease; doubt as to whether, dwelling in the Order (i.e., the 
Saiigha), there are those who have thus achieved release; 
doubt as to the three aspects ( ie ., the highest development 
of sila, bhavana, and panna) of one’s own training towards 
release 3 . 

3. Silabbata-pardmdsa-samyojana = the fetter of adherence 
to habits and practices. (Often translated as “hold¬ 
ing to mere rite and ritual”). This involves the being 
attached to ( pardmasa ) habitual behaviour {sila) and 
practice ( vata ) not in accordance with right view. It is the 
belief that behavioural forms alone suffice to ensure for¬ 
ward progress. Originally it applied more particularly to 
the practices of ascetics who copied the life-styles of cer¬ 
tain animals (“ ditthi” applies here also). 

4. Kdma-rdga-samyojana = the fetter of lust for sense 
pleasure. This is the name applied to the obsessive, ad¬ 
dictive, and compulsive aspect of desire for sense pleasure 


^ee § 126 ff. 

2 See also “ ditthi ", § 82 ff. 

3 See also “ vicikiccha ", § 160 ff. 
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experienced by way of the five physical senses and the 
mind. It is a most tenacious manifestation of the ROOT OF 
greed (lobha-mula) 1 . 

5. Patigha-samyojana = the fetter of repulsion. This repre¬ 
sents the attitude of antipathy and aversion taken towards 
whomsoever or whatsoever has done one harm, worked to 
one’s disadvantage, or caused unreasonable vexation. It 
is a deeply seated manifestation of the root of hatred 
(dosa-mula) 2 . 

521 - These are the five fetters belonging to low ( pane oram- 
bhagiyani samyojandni ) existence. 

522-526. 6. Rupa-rdga-samyojana = the fetter of lust for rupavacara 

EXISTENCE. 

7. Arupa-rdga-samyojana = the fetter of lust for 
arupavacara existence. Where the fetter of lust for 
sense pleasure has been exhausted and abandoned, and, 
in consequence of that, all lust for kamavacara existence as 
well, these two higher fetters represent what still remains 
to be abandoned of lust for rebirth ( bhava-raga ) into 
conditioned existence (“craving” and “greed” apply here 
also). 

8. Mdna-samyojana = the fetter of conceit. Resulting from 
the small but systematically diminishing degrees of at¬ 
tachment 3 accompanying the first three supramundane 
paths, in this context conceit represents the residuum of 
the concept “I am 4 ”. 


^ee also “lobha”, § 69 ff. 

2 See also “dosa”, § 143 ff. 

3 Here, attachment ( upadana ) refers specifically to one only of the four 
attachments, viz., kamupadana, and not to sakkayaditthisamyojana, the fetter of 
individuality view. Because this attachment is causally linked to desire for 
rupavacara and arupavacara existence, there occurs the subtle conceit “I am 
experiencing this or that condition”. 

4 See also “mana”, § 88. 
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9. Uddhacca-samyojana = the fetter of distraction. As a 
mental concomitant “distraction” is invariably present to¬ 
gether with “dullness and delusion” in all unskilful in¬ 
tegral states. In the context of supramundane realiza¬ 
tion, therefore, it represents the tiny residuum of men¬ 
tal disquiet and unsteadiness that can occur prior to the 
complete dissipation of all remaining defilements (asava) 
supported by, and supportive of, ignorance 1 . 

10. Avijja-sarnyojana = the fetter of ignorance. In the 
supramundane context, and prior to its utter destruc¬ 
tion and eradication by right view ( samma-ditthi ), 
ignorance—having the general characteristic of “absence 
of knowing”—represents the residuum of defiling quali¬ 
ties which, as its concurrent footing, retard full and final- 
penetrative realization of the four noble truths ( cattari 
ariya-saccani) 2 . 

These are the five fetters belonging to high ( uddham- 
bhagiyani samyojandni ) existence. 

It is these ten categories, which constitute the group to be 
abandoned entitled “the fetters”. 

This concludes the section dealing with certain of the major 
factors inimical to complete supramundane realization. 


^ee also “u ddhacca ”, § 163 ff. 

2 See also “ avijja ”, § 156 ff. 
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Talk Ten, Part One 


529. Prior to that point beyond which Nibbana becomes the object of 
consciousness, it is evident from what has been said previously, 
that it is necessary for the essential knowledges and purities to 
be realized inasmuch as they constitute a vital aspect of “the 
way leading to the cessation of suffering”. This represents the 
positive aspect of gaining penetrative insights. In spite of this, 
though, the negative aspect, which throughout has been inimi¬ 
cal to progress, is not completely swept away at the instant that 
initial penetrative insight is achieved. 

530. As has already become apparent, conditions such as the 
“arisings of unskilful consciousness”, “paths of unskilful action”, 
the “latent tendencies”, the “fetters”, and many other groups, 
far from representing a single impediment to progress, consti¬ 
tute a whole series of widely differing obstructions originating 
from past action and tendency. For this reason it was mentioned 
earlier 1 that because of these many retarding qualities it is nec¬ 
essary to investigate the several stages through which supra- 
mundane realization proceeds before reaching finality, observ¬ 
ing at the same time the relationship between these stages and 
the progressive weakening and elimination of all such qualities. 


’See § 509 ff. 
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The Paths and Fruitions 


Supramundane realization is divisible into four fundamental 531. 
categories; categories which, considered in serial order, are seen 
to contribute both individually and collectively to this progres¬ 
sive weakening and abandoning of all qualities obstructive to 
penetrative insight. Each of these four categories, however, 
is sub-divided into two aspects, comprising first an integral 
conscious state productive of immediate resultant, and second 
the resultant itself corresponding to that particular produc¬ 
tive state. Of these sub-divisions the initial phase in respect of 
each of the four main categories is called path consciousness 
( magga-citta ), or just path ( magga ), making in all a total of four 
classes. The second phase, consisting of the individual and di¬ 
rect resultants of these four classes, is known as fruition con¬ 
sciousness ( phala-citta ), or just fruition ( phala ), and it likewise 
makes in all a total of four classes. 

In terms of Path and Fruition, therefore, the complete pro- 532. 
cess of supramundane realization is developed in eight distinct 
phases, each phase representing a unique and highly special¬ 
ized class of supramundane integral conscious state, each taking 
Nibbana as its object. These supramundane states are classified 
in verses 31-34 inclusive of Abhidhammatthasangaha as follows: 


Verse 31 

SOTAPATTI-MAGGA-CITTAM 

SAKADAGAMI-MAGGA-CITTAM 

Anagami-magga-cittam 
Arahatta-magga-cittan ceti 

IMANI CATTARI-PI LOKUTTARA-KUSALA-CITTANI 
NAMA. 

Which translated is: 
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533 . 


534 . 


It is thus ( iti ) path consciousness ( magga-citta) 
of stream-entry (sotapatti 1 ), path consciousness 
of once-return (sakadagami 2 ), path consciousness 
of non-return ( anagami ), and (ca) path conscious¬ 
ness of arahantship ( arahatta). 

These ( imdni ) four together ( cattari pi) are 
known as (nama) good ( kusala) productive supra- 
mundane ( lokuttara) integral conscious states 
(cittani). 


Verse 32 

Sotapatti-phala-citt am 
Sakadagami-phala-cittam 
Anagami-phala-cittam 
Arahatta-phala-cittan ceti 

IMANI CATTARI PI LOKUTTARA-VIPAKA-CITTANI 
NAMA 

Which translated is: 

It is thus (iti) fruition consciousness ( phala - 
citta) of stream-entry, fruition consciousness of 
once-return, fruition consciousness of non-return, 
and fruition consciousness of arahantship. 

These four together are known as resultant 
(vipaka) supramundane integral conscious states. 


Verse 33 

ICCEVAM SABBATHA PI ATTHA 

LOKUTTARA-KUSALA-VIPAKA-CITTANI SAMATTANI. 

^ee § 556. 

2 From sakim and agacchati . 
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Which translated is: 


Thus ( iccevam ), from every aspect (sabbatha pi) 
the eight ( attha ) supramundane ( lokuttara ) good 
(.kusala ) productive and resultant ( vipaka ) integral 
conscious states ( cittani ) are fully completed 
( samattani ). 


Verse 34 

Catu-maggappabhedena 
Catudha kusalam tatha 
Pakam tassa phalatta ti 
Atthadh anuttaram mat am. 

Which translated is: 

BECAUSE OF THE FOUR DEMARCATIONS OF THE PATH 

( catu-magga-pabhedena ), good ( kusala ) productive 
consciousness is fourfold (catudha), so likewise 
(tatha) is the resultant (paka) of that (tassa), the 

STATE OF FRUITION (phalatta), THUS ( iti ) THE UNSUR¬ 
PASSABLE (anuttara) is regarded as ( mata ) eight¬ 
fold (attthadha). 

This is the basic classification of supramundane ( lokuttara) in¬ 
tegral conscious states fundamental to attainment of penetra¬ 
tive insight, i.e., knowledge in accordance with ultimate 
reality (yathabhutahana). Thus, irrespective of the method 
of training and practice engaged in, these eight states consti¬ 
tute the actual realization of that insight from its initial phase 
of entering the stream to that of its absolute culmination in 
the fruition of arahantship. In this connection, however, these 
states, in addition to being referred to as supramundane, are also 
known as unsurpassable (anuttara). The purpose of this is to 


535 . 


536 . 
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make plain that not only do they represent as a group the abso¬ 
lute peak of attainment beyond which there is nothing higher, 
but they are each, in an individual sense, unique states in that 
they are determining factors in the elimination of particular 
qualities inimical to final emancipation from the rounds of re¬ 
birth and suffering. None, therefore, can be omitted or be sub¬ 
stituted by any other state whatsoever. 

537 . Quite apart from this classification referring to these eight 
most important integral conscious states, it also relates to the 
specific categories of persons concerned in their arising. 

Thus, in the “Grouping of Human Types by Eight” in 
the fourth book of the Abhidhammapitaka, entitled “Puggala 
Pannatti—A Designation of Human Types”, it says 1 : 


Herein, which are the persons possessed of the four 
paths, possessed of the four fruitions? 

1. The stream-entrant. 

2. One who, following the course, realizes 

fruition of (that state of) stream-entry. 

3. The once-returner. 

4. One who, following the course, realizes 

fruition of (that state of) once-return. 

5. The non-returner. 

6. One who, following the course, realizes 

fruition of (that state of) non-return. 

7. The arahanta. 

8. One who, following the course, realizes the 
fruition of arahantship. 


’See also Designation of Human Types [7], p. 103, or 
https://suttacentral.net/pp2.8/en/law#8.1, and for further examples 
The Long Discourses of The Buddha [17], no. 33, The Chanting To¬ 
gether, or https://suttacentral.net/dn33/en/sujato; The Numerical 
discourses of The Buddha [2], The Book of Eigths 19 (9) Pahara (8), or 
https://suttacentral.net/an8.19/en/bodhi; Verses of Uplift[l8], p. 67 . 
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Those possessed of the four paths, those possessed 
of the four fruitions, are the persons. 


From what has been said concerning supramundane states 
and the categories of persons identified with them, it is ap¬ 
parent that each of the four main stages of the Path lead¬ 
ing to final emancipation is of two parts: attainment and 
fruition. In chapter four of Abhidhammatthasangaha, where 
the many different courses of conscious process are fully dis¬ 
cussed, the phase of attainment is shown to consist of but a 
single thought moment of supramundane good (productive) 
consciousness ( lokuttara-kuscila-citta ); then, as the immediate 
outcome of that productive state, there follow two, or some¬ 
times three, thought moments of supramundane resultant 
consciousness (lokuttara-vipaka-citta). These resultants arise as 
serial instants contiguous with the moment of attainment, but 
being the outcome of extremely powerful states, they are never¬ 
theless instants of full-awareness (javana ) even though they 
are resultants. 

At the time of each of the four stages of path attainment, 
therefore, there arise totals of three or sometimes four consecu¬ 
tive thought moments taking Nibbana as their object, but which 
at the same time perform their functions as part of the full¬ 
awareness phase of a single, but unique, course of conscious 
process ( citta-vithi ). In view of this analysis in terms of thought 
moments, it can be appreciated that, when in the Pitakas it is 
stated that eight classes of persons experience the Paths and 
Fruitions, it is a statement made in the strictly analytical sense, 
showing that he who experiences the instant of attainment is 
one who has not experienced fruition. Moreover, that he who 
experiences fruition is not one experiencing the instant of at¬ 
tainment. In the conventional sense, however, whosoever at¬ 
tains the path automatically experiences fruition in one and the 
same course of conscious process. 


538 . 
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540. 


While still considering these eight categories of persons it 
should be mentioned that they are frequently classified as two 
groups. The first comprises those who have attained the first 
three paths and their fruitions, together with him who has ex¬ 
perienced only the moment of attainment of the fourth path but 
not yet its fruition. These seven persons, being technically still 
in the course of gaining perfection, are referred to as learners 
(sekkha or sekha). One who, besides these seven stages has also 
experienced fruition of the fourth path, having gained perfec¬ 
tion, ceases then to be a learner. Such a one constitutes the sec¬ 
ond group, and is thus known as asekkha, the non-learner, often 
translated as “adept” but meaning one who has attained final 
emancipation, i.e., arahantship ( arahatta ). 

54 1. To add yet a third group: whosoever has made no such supra- 
mundane attainment, he is a person (Jana ) separated ( puthu ) 
from those who experience Nibbana. For this reason, he is 
known as puthujjana, i.e., a worldly person, the average man. 

542 . The first of the four paths is known as sotapatti magga, i.e., 
the path of stream-entry. As general usage, however, since path 
attainment and its fruition are contiguous instants of conscious¬ 
ness, the term sotapatti magga is customarily applied to the over¬ 
all condition. Following on this, therefore, one who has at¬ 
tained to that path and fruition is called sotapanna, i.e., “stream- 
entrant”. 

543 . The course of knowledges and purities leading up to that 
attainment have already been touched upon. Other features 
connected with its background and meaning are explained very 
clearly in a conversation between the Buddha himself and 
Ayasma Sariputta; this is recorded in the second Sariputta Sutta 
in the Mahavagga of Samyutta Nikaya 1 . Flere, in shortened form, 
is an extract of the essential elements of that sutta: 


1 See also The Connected Discourses of the Buddha [l], Vol. 
2, The Great Book, 55, Sotapattisamyutta, 5 (5) Sariputta (2), or 
https://suttacentral.net/sn55.5/en/sujato. 
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buddha: "... What, then, Sariputta are the factors con- 
tributive to stream-entry?” 

sariputta: “Indeed, Sir, the factors contributive to 
stream-entry are: association with worthy men, 
hearing the correct teaching, proper attention, also 
knowledge and its associated practice in conformity 
with actuality”. 

buddha: “That is so, Sariputta. What, then, Sariputta, is 
the meaning of‘stream’?” 

sariputta: “Indeed, Sir, just this, the Noble Eight Con¬ 
stituent Path; that is: right view, right thought, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right ef¬ 
fort, right mindfulness, and right concentration”. 
buddha: “That is so, Sariputta. What, then, Sariputta, is 
the meaning of‘stream-entrant’?” 
sariputta: “Indeed, Sir, whosoever is imbued with this 
Noble Eight Constituent Path, such a one is called 
stream-entrant”. 

buddha: “Good, that is so, Sariputta ...” 

In connection with Path attainment it has already been 544. 
shown how, with realization, there comes about a transition 
from that which is a profound, but still mundane, understanding 
of the three characteristics and Four Noble Truths, to that which 
constitutes supramundane penetrative insight into their real na¬ 
ture. In addition, it is apparent from the sutta quoted that the 
sotapanna is one imbued with, that is, completely involved with 
and dominated by, the qualities inherent in the Noble Eight Con¬ 
stituent Path. This being so, not only in the case of the sotapanna, 
but of the other three Paths also, it is in consequence possible to 
observe the relationship between the several groups of undesir¬ 
able qualities discussed earlier, and the presence and activity of 
that Noble Eight Constituent Path as the cause of their abandon¬ 
ment. 
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545. 


In the Mahacattarlsakasutta 1 , the Buddha discourses in con¬ 
siderable detail on the manner in which “right view”, “right ef¬ 
fort”, and “right mindfulness” co-operate in the putting away of 
evil qualities inimical both to themselves and to the remaining 
path constituents. It is a sutta which, besides illustrating very 
clearly this relationship of abandonment, also demonstrates the 
causal interdependence existing between the path constituents 
themselves. 

The following, although not a direct translation, neverthe¬ 
less paraphrases the substance of much that is relevant to the 
present question: 

546. Right view ( samma-ditthi ), in its ultimate sense being that 
which comprehends in accordance with actuality, abandons 
“wrong view”, such as acceding to incorrect doctrines, evil 
friendship, absence of desire to see Noble Ones ( ie ., ariyas ), im¬ 
proper attention, and so on. 

547 . Right thought ( samma-sankhappa ), proceeding from “right 
view”, abandons “wrong thought”, such as that connected with 
sense pleasure, ill will, cruelty, etc. 

548 . Right speech ( samma-vaca ), proceeding from “right view” 
and “right thought”, abandons “wrong speech”, such as false 
speech, slanderous speech, harsh speech, frivolous speech, etc. 

549 . Right action ( samma-kammanta ), proceeding from “right 
view” and “right speech”, abandons “wrong action”, such as 
killing beings, taking that which is not given, wrong behaviour 
in respect of sense pleasures ( e.g ., sexual misconduct), etc. 

550 . Right livelihood ( samma-ajlva ), proceeding from “right 
view” and “right action”, abandons “wrong livelihood”, such 
as that connected with guile, insinuating talk, signification, 
defamation, seeking further gain based on present gain, etc. 

55 1. Right effort ( samma-vayama ) proceeds from “right view” 
and “right livelihood”. 

^he Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha [3], sutta no. 117, also 
https://suttacentral.net/mnll7/en/bodhi. 
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Right mindfulness ( samma-sati ) proceeds from “right 552 
view” and “right effort”. 

Right concentration ( samma-samadhi ) proceeds from 553 
“right view” and “right mindfulness”. 

It was said earlier 1 that the purely practical problem of 554 
making progress towards freedom from causal bondage, and to 
ultimate realization of Nibbana, depends fundamentally upon 
proper cultivation of the threefold interdependence of moral 
practice, mental development, and wisdom. These three demar¬ 
cations are clearly to be seen in the Noble Eight Constituent Path, 
for moral practice (sllct) means “right speech”, “right action”, 
and “right livelihood”, mental development ( bhavana ) means 
“right effort”, “right mindfulness”, and “right concentration”, 
and wisdom ( panna ) means “right view” and “right thought”. 

Because of their causal association and interdependence, 555 
as demonstrated by the sutta, each of these three groups 
pervades the entire process of path attainment. Never¬ 
theless, localized dominance is clearly apparent, for as the 
Pathamasikkhasutta points out 2 , moral practice is of immedi¬ 
ate importance where attainment of the paths of stream-entry 
and of once-return are concerned; mental development—more 
specifically concentration—in the case of the path of non-return, 
and wisdom for the path of arahantship. 

To consider now the actual abandonment, or in certain cases 556 
the weakening, of undesirable qualities. Here, the sotapatti 
magga moment is the initial instant of entry into the stream 
constituting supramundane realization of the Noble Eight Con¬ 
stituent Path. Moreover, it is important to recognize that this 
stage is the only point of entry to that stream. Therefore, al¬ 
though the word sotapatti magga is customarily translated as 

'See § 277 . 

"Anguttara Nikaya, Tatiyanipata, Samanavagga Dutiya-Pannasa. See also 
The Numerical Discourses of The Buddha[2], The Book of Threes 86 (6) the Pro¬ 
cess of Training (l), or https://suttacentral.net/an3.86/en/sujato; also sum¬ 
mary Path of Purification [ 9 ], chapter I, § 14. 
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the path ( magga ) of stream ( sota ) entry ( dpatti , from the verb 
apajjati = enters, gets into), AbhidhammatthavibhavinI, the Com¬ 
mentary on Abhidhammatthasangaha, makes a particular fea¬ 
ture of enlarging upon this meaning by emphasizing the essen¬ 
tially initiatory nature of this entry by showing its meaning to be 
the path (magga) of initiatory entry into (a + patti, from adito 
and pajjanam, meaning “from the beginning” and “gone into”) 

THE STREAM ( SOta ). 

557 . The preparatory work performed in the process of gaining 
the knowledges and purities, coupled with mundane practice of 
the three aspects of the Noble Eight Constituent Path, has been 
shown as that which leads up to the point at which this initia¬ 
tory entry to the path takes place. The immediate effect of the 
actual transition from mundane to supramundane is that he who 
thereby becomes sotapanna automatically abandons those unde¬ 
sirable qualities inimical to that state 1 . Thus, in respect of the 
“ten fetters” there is abandonment of: 

• the fetter of individuality view ( sakkayaditthi- 
samyojana) 

• the fetter of doubt ( vicikicchd-samyojana ) 

• THE FETTER OF ADHERENCE TO HABITS AND PRACTICES 
( silabbataparamd-samyojana ) 

558. In addition to this there is a weakening of the “fetter of lust 
for sense pleasure” and the “fetter of repulsion”, in that the 
grossest forms of greed, also the meanness and envy associated 
with hatred, all of which are directly causative of rebirth into 
woeful existence, come to cessation. 

559 . Concurrent with this, certain of the “latent tendencies” also 
disappear. Thus, there is complete abandonment of: 

• THE LATENT TENDENCY OF WRONG VIEW ( ditthanUSaya) 

• the latent tendency of doubt ( vicikicchanusaya ) 

560. At the same time, there comes an end to certain “paths of 
unskilful action”, thus there is no further: 

’See chart 13 on page 333. 
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• killing of beings ( pandtipdtd ) 

• taking that which is not given ( acUnnaddna ) 

• sexual misconduct ( kamesumicchacara ) 

• false speech ( musavada ) 

• wrong view ( micchadtitthi ) 

Coupled with these, the possible “arisings of unskilful con¬ 
sciousness” are curtailed by the complete abandonment of five 
unskilful integral conscious states, thus: the two greedy states 
accompanied by mental pleasure, as well as the two accompa¬ 
nied by neutral feeling, all associated with “wrong view” and 
either uninstigated or instigated, and the single state rooted in 
“dullness and delusion”, accompanied by neutral feeling, and as¬ 
sociated with “doubt”. 

Such are the individual conditions abandoned, or weakened, 
by the sotapanna, from among the four groups selected from the 
eighteen categories discussed in Visuddhimagga 1 . 

Following the path and fruition of the sotapanna, the next 
stage of attainment realized by cultivation is sakadagami magga, 
the path of once-return. Whosoever, by effort in weakening to 
a specific degree the inimical qualities remaining from the path 
of stream-entry, experiences the instants of path consciousness 
and fruition that arise only on account of that weakening. Such 
a one is known as sakadagami, the once-returner. Realization 
of this, the second phase of the path, indicates that there has 
been achieved this general weakening throughout the remain¬ 
ing seven “fetters”, five “latent tendencies”, seven “paths of un¬ 
skilful action”, and seven “arisings of unskilful consciousness”. 
This weakening is, however, more pronounced in the “fetters”, 
and so on, which represent sense pleasure in the more appar¬ 
ent forms of greed, or where hatred is concerned. Thus, regard¬ 
ing the “arisings of unskilful consciousness”, six states, i.e., the 
four integral states dissociated from “wrong view”, also the two 


^ath of Purification [ 9 ], chapter XXII, §§ 48 ff. 
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states rooted in hatred, although not completely eliminated, are 
nevertheless much attenuated. 

564. The path and fruition of the sakadagami is followed by devel¬ 
opment and practice leading to the third phase of the path, the 
realization of anagami magga, the path of non-return. He who 
makes this attainment is known as anagami. This path, as with 
the preceding, arises as the outcome of yet further attenuation 
of bad qualities. In this instance, however, certain of these dis¬ 
appear completely. Thus there is elimination of: 

• the fetter of lust for sense pleasure ( kamaraga- 
samyojana ) 

• the fetter of repulsion ( patigha-samyojana ) 

• THE LATENT TENDENCY OF LUST FOR SENSE PLEASURE 

( kamaraganusaya ) 

• the latent tendency of repulsion ( patighanusaya ) 

Of the “paths of unskilful action” there is abandonment of: 

• slanderous speech ( pisunavaca ) 

• harsh speech ( pharusavaca ) 

• ill will ( byapada ) 

Of the “arisings of unskilful consciousness” there is curtail¬ 
ment of the subtler aspects of the four greedy integral states dis¬ 
sociated from “wrong view”, but there is complete abandonment 
of the two unskilful states rooted in hatred. 

565. With the realization of the path and fruition of the anagami, 
there remains only the fourth phase to be realized. This com¬ 
prises the path and fruition known as arahattamagga, the path of 
arahantship. He who experiences this path and its fruition is one 
fully emancipated from the entire process of repeated rebirth 
and death, and, in consequence, from the suffering entailed by 
those conditions. Such a one is known as arahanta, and it is he 
alone who can say: 
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Destroyed is birth, fulfilled is the supreme practice, 
done is what is to be done, there is no further con¬ 
ditioned state 1 . 

Simultaneously with this attainment, and as the result of 566. 
supreme effort and understanding, there comes about the final 
abandonment of all remaining inimical qualities, thus: 

The five “fetters” of high existence, i.e:. 

• The fetter of lust for rupavacara existence ( ruparaga - 
samyojana) 

• The fetter of lust for arupavacara existence 
( aruparaga-samyojana ) 

• The fetter of conceit ( mana-samyojana) 

• The fetter of distraction ( uddhacca-samyojana ) 

• The fetter of ignorance ( avijjd-samyojana ) 

The remaining three “latent tendencies”: 

• The latent tendency of lust for becoming 
( bhavaraganusaya ) 

• The latent tendency of conceit ( mananusaya ) 

• The latent tendency of ignorance ( avijjanusaya ) 

The remaining “paths of unskilful action”: 

• Frivolous speech ( samphappalapa ) 

• Covetousness (. abhijjha ) 

Also the remaining “arisings of unskilful consciousness”, 
i.e., the four unskilful states rooted in greed, dissociated from 
“wrong view”, uninstigated and instigated. The single integral 
state rooted in “delusion”, accompanied by neutral feeling, as¬ 
sociated with “distraction”. 

As previously explained, this analysis, showing the progres- 567. 
sive elimination of bad qualities with the arising of the succes¬ 
sive stages of the supramundane path, is based on only four such 
inimical groups; nevertheless, from the examples the general 

Tit. “The state of being here”, i.e., the state of conditioned existence. See 
also The Long Discourses of the Buddha [17], The Fruits of the Homeless Life, 
no. 2, § 97, or https://suttacentral.net/dn2/en/bodhi. 
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pattern and sequence of abandonment is shown as being con¬ 
trolled by the localized dominance of individual elements of the 
Noble Eight Constituent Path. Earlier it was said that those who 
have gained supramundane insight are fully pervaded by the 
characteristics of that path, and have become one with it. How¬ 
ever, as the suttas quoted have indicated, only where there is 
supramundane establishment of “right view” are the other con¬ 
stituents of that path able to do more than inhibit bad quali¬ 
ties. Thus it is that when at the culmination of the mundane 
knowledges and purities there comes about true establishment 
of “right view”. Then is the time of realization of the path of 
stream entry. 

568. With that realization, the “fetters” of “individuality view”, 
“doubt”, and “adherence to habits and practices” are aban¬ 
doned, thereby enabling the other elements of the Noble Eight 
Constituent Path to eliminate in proper sequence the residuum 
of evil tendency and practice built up throughout the past. 
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Talk Ten, Part Two 


In discussing the four path states and their resultant fruitions, 
emphasis has largely been focussed on the moral practice, the 
mental development, and the aspects of wisdom essential to 
their coming to be, and, arising from these, the systematic elim¬ 
ination of inimical states commensurate with each successive 
phase. It has also been seen how, with the individual develop¬ 
ment of each path, the period of culmination consists of a short 
series of consecutive thought moments taking Nibbana as their 
sole object. 

Considered as a group, the paths and fruitions represent the 
summit of achievement; the summit because Nibbana is their 
object, thereby placing them in a category quite apart from all 
other aspects of mental development. However, apart from the 
momentary experiencing of Nibbana on the four occasions of 
path attainment, and, by training, of gaining the ability to cause 
subsequent and even prolonged arising of states of fruition to oc¬ 
cur, what is the essential difference of function between supra- 
mundane states and, for example, the higher categories of mun¬ 
dane states? 

The straightforward answer to this is that all mundane activ¬ 
ity productive of resultant is confined to states cumulative of 
continuing rebirth and death, whereas supramundane ac¬ 
tivity is represented wholly by states dispersive of continu- 


569 . 
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ing rebirth AND death 1 . This, however, is not so much an ex¬ 
planation as a statement, for the difference between these two 
groups has to do with the activity of ignorance and craving. 

572 . In the Anguttara Nikaya the Buddha, speaking of ignorance, 
says 2 : 

... Not to be perceived is the ultimate point of igno¬ 
rance beyond which, in the past, ignorance did not 
exist, but after which it came to be ... 

Following which, in the adjacent sutta, the Buddha makes 
use of the same words, but this time in respect of craving for 
existence ( bhava-tanha ). In the Samyutta Nikaya the Buddha, 
speaking of rebirth, says 3 : 

... Unfathomable 4 is the beginning of this repeated 
cyclic sequence of rebirth and death. Not to be per¬ 
ceived is the starting point of beings obstructed by 
ignorance, fettered by craving, running on, and go¬ 
ing from life to life ... 

573 . It is upon reading suttas such as these that one is yet again 
brought abruptly face to face with the Buddha’s insistence on 
the strictly causal nature of existence as a whole, and thereby 
of beings in particular. This is even more strongly demon¬ 
strated by the opening words of the great causal sequence of 
paticcasamuppada: “because of ignorance there is activity 
(avijja-paccaya sankhara)”. By way of clarification this can be 
expanded in the following manner: because of an absence of 

’See § 489 ff. 

2 Anguttara Nikaya, Dasakanipata, Yamakavagga; See also The Nu¬ 
merical discourses of The Buddha [2], The Book of Tens, 61 (l) “Igno¬ 
rance” and 62 (2) “Craving” or https://suttacentral.net/anl0.6l/en/bodhi and 
https://suttacentral.net/anl0.62/en/bodhi. 

3 The Connected Discourses of the Buddha [l], II. The Book of Causa¬ 
tion,15 Anamataggasamyutta, I. The First Subchapter, 1 (l) Grass and Wood 
or https://suttacentral.net/snl5.l/en/sujato. 

4 More lit. “incogitable”. 
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knowledge, i.e ., of penetrative insight into the Four Noble Truths 
regarding the nature of suffering, its cause, its cessation, and the 
way leading to its cessation 1 , there comes about, as a matter of 
strict causality, “action productive of resultant tending towards 
rebirth”; this as the outcome of integral conscious states, unskil¬ 
ful and skilful, rooted in or associated with craving 2 . 

In that causal series the phrase, “because of ignorance there 
is activity”, represents past existence, either in its entirety or 
just in respect of any single life. It is thus a general statement, 
but one which effectively connects together what has been said 
in the suttas quoted by associating the manner in which igno¬ 
rance and craving, by being productive of activity causative of 
the rounds of rebirth, operate as a self-perpetuating series. In 
this way, it illuminates further the Buddha’s words, "... Unfath¬ 
omable is the beginning of this samsara ...” 

On the basis of such a causal, relationship this so-called “be¬ 
ing”, this complex of mental qualities ( nama ) and material 
qualities ( rupa ), this bonding together of the five aggregates 
(j panca khandha) can, by way of a simile, be looked upon as a vor¬ 
tex motivated by craving in the ambience of ignorance. A vortex 
which, in its relentless revolutions of thought upon thought, life 
upon life, draws all to its centre, causing them to slide down to 
ever greater depths of ignorance and craving. It is a vortex which 
can never come to an end while the driving forces of ignorance 
and craving are yet present. 

In this connection, therefore, by considering as a whole 
these two pronouncements by the Buddha, “Because of igno¬ 
rance there is activity”, and “... Not to be perceived is the start¬ 
ing point of beings obstructed by ignorance ...” it is clearly evi¬ 
dent that not only is the past without conceivable beginning, but 
that, where there is no attempt to bring ignorance and craving 
to an end, and thereby quell the vortex of samsara, the repeated 


^ee also § 156 ff. 

2 See also § 126 and preceding. 
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cyclic sequence of rebirth and death for those so-called beings is 
likewise without conceivable end. 

577 . Of the three classes of beings, therefore, the worldly per¬ 
son ( puthujjana ), the learner ( sekkha ) and he who has attained 
to arahantship ( arohatta ), the first two, being undeveloped 
and partly developed respectively in penetrative insight into 
the three characteristics and the Four Noble Truths, still have 
courses lying in samsara. Thus, in the case of the worldly per¬ 
son, whether his resultant producing integral consciousness be 
kamavacara, or of the higher categories of mundane states, i.e., 
rupavacara or arupavacara, all are classifiable as “states cumula¬ 
tive of continuing rebirth and death”. 


Learners 

578. The second of the three classes of beings, the learners (sekkha), 
includes the stream entrant (sotapanna), the once-returner 
(sakadagami ), and the non-returner ( anagami ); to which is 
added, for technical reasons already indicated, the path phase 
alone of the stages of final realization; totalling, in all, seven 
classes of persons, when analysed in terms of path and fruition 
attainment 1 . As analysis has shown, the “learners” represent 
three specific degrees of progressive advancement towards fi¬ 
nal attainment reached in accordance with a clearly definable 
process of abandonment, or weakening, of inimical states. Con¬ 
sidered as beings, however, whereof the absolute elimination of 
such qualities has not yet been effected, rebirth tendency still 
persists. This is so because, apart from states actually elimi¬ 
nated, the remaining integral states productive of resultant, al¬ 
though weakened to various degrees, are nevertheless still active 
in maintaining rebirth tendency. On the other hand, because 
of penetrative insight into the three characteristics having oc¬ 
curred, the Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eight Constituent 

^ee § 531. 
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Path, with the consequent arising of supra-mundane conscious 
states taking Nibbana as their object, a crucial stage has been 
reached. It is a stage from which there is no possibility what¬ 
soever of falling away, and because of which final attainment of 
arahantship is assured. 

Here it should again be emphasized that supramundane 
states are experienced only on the occasions of individual path 
attainment and its fruition, and on such subsequent occasions 
where, by training, further states of fruition are obtained. On all 
other occasions of action, there occur appropriate resultant pro¬ 
ducing kamavacara states, and if such is the individual practice, 
resultant producing rupavacara and arupdvacara states. 

Regarding the rebirth tendencies of the three classes of 
“learners”, it is said in connection with the sotapanna 1 , that be¬ 
cause of the elimination of three “fetters”, rebirth cannot take 
place in any of the woeful planes of existence, i.e., kama-duggati- 
bhumi. Apart from this, sotapanna rebirth is divided into three 
types: 

1. The “sattakkhattuparamo”; he who, from being possessed 
of relatively sluggish insight, takes rebirth seven times at 
the very most among devas and men before attaining the 
final release of arahantship. 

2. The “kolamkolo”; he who, being of sharper intelligence and 
greater penetrative ability, takes rebirth twice or three 
times, passing from one good family to another among 
devas and men before achieving arahantship. 

3. The “ekabiji", he who, being of keen intelligence and pen¬ 
etrative insight, takes but one further birth in the human 
plane, and there attains the remaining paths and fruitions, 
so gaining arahantship. 


^ee Tikanipata-Aiiguttara, Dutiya-sikkha-sutta; see also The Numerical 
discourses of The Buddha [2], The Book of Threes, 87 (7) “The Process of Train¬ 
ing (2)” or https://suttacentral.net/an3.90/en/sujato, and Path of Purification 
[9], chapter XII, § 18. 
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584. Where, in connection with the first and second classifica¬ 
tions of sotapanna, mention is made of subsequent rebirth among 
devas and men, this refers specifically to rebirth in the seven 
happy planes of existence included in the total of eleven consti¬ 
tuting the entirety of kamavacara planes. Because of their pleas¬ 
ant aspects, these seven are named the happy planes of sense 
desire ( kama-sugati-bhumi ). This distinguishes them from the 
four woeful states known as the unhappy planes of sense de¬ 
sire ( kama-duggati-bhumi ). 

585. With the impossibility of rebirth for the sotapanna in these 
woeful states, it demonstrates the absolute limits of possibility of 
kamavacara existence once the first stage of supramundane de¬ 
velopment has been completed. Apart from this kamavacara lim¬ 
itation, however, additional rebirth can still be caused to occur in 
the higher deva planes, the Brahmaloka, by those who practice 
jhana to a degree generative of rebirth tendency towards those 
planes. 

586. From time to time the term culasotapanna occurs, meaning 
a “lesser stream-entrant”. This does not refer to one who has 
achieved the state of sotapanna; neither does it represent a supra¬ 
mundane conscious state, nor any degree of supramundane at¬ 
tainment. It refers only to one who, in striving to develop path 
states, has in the initial process of gaining the knowledges and 
purities reached the stage of establishing purity that crosses 
over uncertainty 1 . To that degree, therefore, he is bound for 
the attainment of sotapatti magga 2 . 

587. The second category of “learner” is represented by the at¬ 
tainment achieved by the sakadagami. This is a supramundane 
stage reached without the elimination of any “fetter” or “latent 
tendency” beyond the three already abandoned by the preced¬ 
ing path. It is, therefore, as has already been shown 3 , the direct 
outcome of the extent to which “greed”, “hatred”, and “dullness 

1 Kankha-vitarana-visuddhi, see § 501-§ 502 inc.. 

2 See Path of Purification [9], XIX, § 27. 

3 See § 563. 
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and delusion” have been yet further attenuated. As the result 
of this, the rebirth tendency of the sakadagami is so reduced as 
to make further rebirth in the human plane possible once, and 
once only. However, as to whether final emancipation is indeed 
to take place in the world of men, depends on the extent to which 
residual grasping for human existence itself is present at the 
time of the sakadagami’s rebirth. It should be added that, as with 
the sotapanna, the sakadagami is quite immune from rebirth in 
the kamaduggatibhumi, the unhappy planes of sense desire. 

The third category of “learner” is the anagami; such a one 588. 
is the non-returner. He, by eliminating the two remaining “fet¬ 
ters” of the group known as the “five fetters belonging to low 
existence 1 ”, has, with the consequent abandoning of the “fetter 
of lust for sense pleasure”, completely destroyed all tendency 
to rebirth throughout the entirety of planes of existence char¬ 
acterized by sense desire and pleasure. In consequence of this, 
should one who has achieved the state of anagami in the kamaloka 
fail during that same life to reach the stage of arahantship, by 
eliminating the remaining “five fetters belonging to high exis¬ 
tence 2 ”, he is still subject to rebirth. However, since as a non¬ 
returner there is no tendency whatsoever towards return to the 
kamaloka, the new arising takes place in an appropriate plane of 
the Brahmaloka, known by the group title of Suddhavasabhumi. 
Here, final attainment is made either rapidly or after prolonged 
existence, but always in accordance with one or other of five spe¬ 
cific modes, depending upon the tenacity of those five remaining 
“fetters”. 

That completes the summary of rebirth conditions occurring in 589. 
respect of those who experience the path and fruition stages of 
the stream-entrant, the once-returner, and the no returner, i.e., 
six of the seven persons included in the class entitled “learn¬ 
ers”. The seventh is he who develops the single instant of path 


’See §§ 516-521 inc. 

2 See §§ 522-527 inc. 
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consciousness of the arahanta. As that which follows immedi¬ 
ately upon that path instant constitutes the fruition of final re¬ 
lease, the classification “learner” clearly ends with the cessation 
of that particular path instant. From this it is apparent that 
“learners” are still subject to rebirth tendency of varying de¬ 
grees, even though controlled by the overall limitation imposed 
by inevitable arahantship. 


Adepts 

590 . The third, and final, class of persons comprises those who, 
because of the finality of their attainment, cannot any more be 
looked upon as “learners” they are, therefore, non-learners 
( asekkha ), or adepts. In terms of analytical definition, they rep¬ 
resent those who, having passed from the stage of “worldly per¬ 
son” onward through the seven supramundane stages of the 
“learner”, emerge into the eighth supramundane stage, the fi¬ 
nal stage, the fruition of arahantship (arahatta phala). 

591. This class of person constitutes a single category only, the 
arahanta, literally, “the worthy one”. In achieving this finality, 
all groupings of inimical states having their origins in ignorance 
and craving have been completely abandoned. Because of this, 
nothing remains by which any class of rebirth tendency can be 
produced. In consequence of this, the arahanta is one entirely 
freed from “the repeated cyclic sequence of rebirth and death”, 
samsara. 

592. As with “learners”, however, the arahanta only experiences 
supramundane conscious states appropriate to his category at 
the time of the original moments of fruition; or when, by 
training, he develops—and even prolongs—further experience 
of Nibbana as the object of consciousness. In the course of his 
day to day activity, therefore, it is apparent that it is not supra¬ 
mundane conscious states which arise, but states commensurate 
with that day to day activity as a Bhikkhu, a forest dweller, a 
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teacher, and so on. In one not an arahanta it has been shown 
that comparable activities are associated with kamavacara states, 
skilful and unskilful. These being either directly or indirectly as¬ 
sociated with ignorance and craving, are thereby productive of 
rebirth tendency. In the case of the arahanta, all unskilful states 
having been completely eliminated, skilful states alone would 
appear to remain. The arising of such states is, however, equally 
out of the question owing to their indirect association with igno¬ 
rance and craving, with consequent resultant producing prop¬ 
erties. It is here, therefore, that the origins and purpose of the 
so-called inoperative ( kiriya ) states become apparent. 

The arahanta in his daily life performs all customary activ- 593 . 
ities, but from an utterly different standpoint from that of the 
ordinary man inasmuch as there is no association whatsoever, 
either directly or indirectly, with ignorance and craving. The ac¬ 
tion of the arahanta is, therefore, completely pure and free from 
all contaminants, and is in consequence quite incapable of being 
generative of any rebirth tendency whatsoever. For this reason 
his conscious states, instead of being productive of resultant, are 
non-productive of resultant. 

Although his states, therefore, are for all practical pur- 594 . 
poses analytically indistinguishable from the good (productive) 
kamavacara states of the “worldly person” and the “learner”, 
their non-productive quality effectively places them in an en¬ 
tirely separate category whereby they are known as inopera ¬ 
tive ( kiriya ) states 1 . This applies not only to kamavacara states, 
but to rupavacara and arupavacara states also; thus the sev¬ 
eral categories of kiriya states having roots, represent in ev¬ 
ery instance the activity of the arahanta which is entirely non¬ 
productive of rebirth tendency. This distinguishes it from the 
activity of all other mundane classes, these latter being invari¬ 
ably productive of rebirth tendency. When, therefore, the action 


1 The differences concerned are shown in Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, 
chapter 2. 
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of the arahanta is said to be inoperative, occasionally translated 
as ineffective, it in no way indicates that the action fails to pro¬ 
duce its intended effect, it means only that it produces no rebirth 
tendency. 

595. it was said earlier that this final class is of a single cat¬ 
egory only, the arahanta. Although correct, this needs some 
qualification, for although all who have attained the four paths 
and four fruitions are arahantas , there nevertheless exist cer¬ 
tain clear differences between individual arahantas in respect 
of quite other, but necessarily associated, qualifications. Apart 
from these, the nature of arahantship itself is without variation, 
it is established and absolute. Initially, arahantas are separated 
into two categories. First are those who have no teacher from 
whom they could become acquainted with a knowledge of fun¬ 
damental truths. For this reason, the entire basis of their course 
leading to the fruition of arahantship is self-evolved—such are 
the sammasambuddhas and paccekasambuddhas. Second are those 
who do have a suitable teacher and thus gain a prior knowledge 
of fundamental truths. In this case the basis of their course lead¬ 
ing to the fruition of arahantship being already established, it 
cannot be said to be self-evolved. Such are the savaka arahantas 
and all remaining arahantas. 

596 . Sammasambuddhas, such for example as the Buddha Gotama, 
are fully self-enlightened ones, arahantas possessed of absolute 
penetrative understanding and insight constituting that partic¬ 
ular basis of knowledge known as “the ten powers of the Perfect 
One”, the Tathagatha 1 . 

597. in these knowledges, and in all fundamental truths, they are, 
because of the extent of their research and practice, infinitely 
wise, all-knowing, and all-seeing. In addition to this, they pos¬ 
sess the supreme ability of being able to instruct and imbue oth¬ 
ers. This they do not only with a knowledge of those funda¬ 
mental truths, but also with every necessary associated teach- 

^ook of Analysis [15], § 760 and §§ 809-831. 
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ing, which, if practised with diligence and understanding, leads 
to final release from suffering. 

Paccekasambuddhas, being arahantas in every degree, never¬ 
theless differ very considerably from sammasambuddhas, for al¬ 
though all their attainment up to and including the fruition of 
arahantship has likewise been entirely self-evolved, i.e., quite 
without the aid of a teacher, the true nature of that realiza¬ 
tion does not become fully apparent to them. A paccekasambud- 
dha can be likened to a complete stranger visiting a great city 
for the first time, who, enjoying there the flavours of the very 
finest foods, while recognizing their supreme loveliness has no 
conception of what makes them so. In a comparable way the 
paccekasambuddha, while savouring the magnitude and bliss of 
his final attainment, is unable to distinguish therein the savour 
of truth in its ultimate sense. Because of this inability to dis¬ 
tinguish, he is in consequence unable to awaken others to an 
understanding of actuality. As with all arahantas, apart from a 
sammasambuddha, he is not possessed of “the ten powers of the 
Tathagatha”. Paccekasambuddhas are mentioned on several occa¬ 
sions throughout the Pitakas; however, a considerable source of 
information concerning them is to be found in the preamble to 
the Commentary on the Khaggavisanasutta of Suttanipata. 

Of those attaining arahantship, but who in so doing have 
nevertheless been instructed by a teacher capable of establish¬ 
ing the basis of their knowledge, the savaka-arahantas present a 
very particular example. The savaka-arahantas, i.e., the disciple 
arahantas, refer specifically to Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Mog- 
gallana, the two aggasavakas, or pre-eminent disciples of the 
Buddha Gotama. Both of these attained to sotapanna directly and 
indirectly from the teaching of Ven. Assaji, prior to their ap¬ 
proaching the Buddha himself. The past history leading to their 
pre-eminence is one of long tradition, but at the time of the Bud¬ 
dha, Ven. Sariputta was pre-eminent in wisdom and considered 
second only to the Buddha himself, while Ven. Moggallana was 
pre-eminent in the practice of jhana and the special abilities aris- 
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ing therefrom. He achieved arahantship only seven days after 
entering the Order, and Ven. Sariputta some two weeks later. 
The textual order of the entire Abhidhammapitaka is tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Ven. Sariputta. 

600. The “remaining arahantas”, both during the life-time of the 
Buddha and throughout the long period of the persistence of 
his teaching, refers to all who attain arahantship apart from the 
three preceding groups. The prerequisite for this in every case 
is that they should have a teacher capable of introducing them 
to the proper basis of knowledge for such attainment. 

601. As has already been emphasized, release from the repetitive 
cycle of rebirth and death, that comes with the fruition of ara¬ 
hantship, is an absolute condition, and therefore without vari¬ 
ation in the nature of its finality of achievement. The details of 
the course of progress through the four paths and their fruitions 
can, however, show considerable variation according to individ¬ 
ual emphasis. Thus, one person may have a more dominant ini¬ 
tial concern with impermanence, another with suffering, and 
another with absence of soul. One may base his attainment on 
jhana, another without such practice. For such and other rea¬ 
sons, the modes of approach, continuation, and final release can 
together be expressed in terms of seven categories. These, how¬ 
ever, are only mentioned here in passing, as their discussion be¬ 
longs properly to the final chapter of Abhidhammatthasangaha. 

602. of the many ways in which factorial consciousness is as¬ 
sociated with mental concomitants to produce integral con¬ 
scious states, the eight supra-mundane states classified in Abhi- 
dhammatthasarigaha, verses 31-34 inclusive, completes the 
shorter of the two ways by which the totality of conscious states 
can be categorized. Thus, in Abhidhammatthasangaha, verse 
35 , a summary is made of the basic classes of integral conscious 
states in accordance with four groupings, viz., bad (productive), 
good (productive), resultant, and inoperative 1 . 


’See table 6 onp. 318. 
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Verse 35 


603 . 


Dvadas akusalan evam 
Kusalan eka visati 

CHATTIMS EVA VIPAKANI 

Kriya-cittani visati 
Which translated is: 

in this way (evam) there are twelve (dva dasa ) bad 
states ( akusalani ), twenty-one ( eka visati) good 
states (kusalani), just ( eva ) thirty-six ( cha + timsa) 
resultants ( vipakani ), and twenty ( visati ) inoper¬ 
ative ( kriya ) integral conscious states ( cittani ). 

These same states are shown in yet another way in Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha, verse 36, where they are classified accord¬ 
ingly as they are characteristic of one or other of the three mun¬ 
dane planes, or are supramundane 1 . 

Verse 36 

Catu-pannasadha kame 

RUPE PANNARAS IRA YE 

Cittani dvadas aruppe 
Atthadhanuttare tatha 

Which translated is: 

In kamavacara (kame) terms consciousness is fifty¬ 
fourfold (catu-pannasa + dha). 

In rupavacara (rupe) terms fifteen (pannarasa) 
should be declared ( Traye ). 

^ee table 7 onp. 319. 
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In arupavacara ( arupe ) terms there are twelve 
(i dvadasa ) integral conscious states ( cittani ). 

In comparable manner ( tatha ) in “unsurpass¬ 
able” ( anuttare ) terms consciousness is eightfold 
(attha + dha). 


607. Taking these two verses separately, it will be seen that the to¬ 
tals of states listed are the same in each instance. From this it is 
clear that according to their most simple mode of classification 
there are eighty-nine types of integral conscious states. That 
completes the basic assessment of integral conscious states as 
a whole. 
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Talk Eleven, Part One 


89 and 121 Consciousnesses 

In verses 35 and 36 of Abhidhammatthasangaha two separate 
methods of calculation are given, wherein each illustrates the 
complete range of eighty-nine integral conscious states. As both 
show this range as extending from the lowest degrees of ig¬ 
norance and craving upward to the highest level of path and 
fruition, it might well be concluded that there is now nothing 
more to say, and in consequence this first chapter could come 
to an end. Such, however, is not the case, for in verse 37, while 
clearly confirming this total of eighty-nine, there is brought to 
one’s notice for the first time the alternative figure of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-one 1 . 


Verse 37 

ITTHAM EK UNA-NAVUTI-PABHEDAM 
PANA MANASAM EKA-VISA-SAT AM VA 

Thavibhajanti vicakkhana 
W hich translated is: 

in this way ( ittham ) there are eighty-nine (eka 
+ una - navuti ) types ( pabheda ) of mental activity 

'See chart 14 on page 334. 
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(i manasa ) or indeed as ( atha va pana ) the discern¬ 
ing ( vicakkhana ) analyse ( vibhajanti ) one hundred 
and twenty-one (eka + vfsamsata ). 

This poses a new question, for in view of the quite complete 
and all-embracing basis of eighty-nine, how can this new fig¬ 
ure of one hundred and twenty-one be explained without in¬ 
troducing new types of conscious states hitherto unmentioned? 
Verse 38 of Abhidhammatthasangaha asks this very question, for 
in its opening words it says, “ katham ekunanavuti-vidham cittam 
ekavisasatam hoti ?” Meaning: “How is it that eighty-ninefold 
consciousness becomes one hundred and twenty-one?” 

6 10. Before discussing in detail how this takes place, it should 
be said in brief that the expansion is entirely concerned with 
the basis upon which the eight supramundane conscious states 
come into existence. But now, to re-examine certain major 
points directly concerned in the arising of such states. 

6 11. It has already been mentioned on several occasions that 
supramundane penetrative insight may be arrived at by one or 
other of two ways. The first of these is called sukkha vipassana , 
i . e ., simple, dry, or bare penetrative insight, where attainment is 
gained without the assistance afforded by the practice of jhana 
in greatly enhancing the ability to concentrate. The second is 
known as samatha vipassana , i . e ., penetrative insight based on the 
practice of calm. Here, precisely the same degrees of attainment 
are gained as with sukkha vipassana , but in this instance by in¬ 
tentionally basing its occurrence on the practice of jhana . By 
this latter method the much enhanced ability to concentrate, 
together with other advantages associated with jhana , such as 
a systematic inhibition of the “hindrances”, renders the entire 
process of supramundane attainment more rapid and more sub¬ 
ject to direction, stability, and control. 

6 1 2 . A third point, one which involves both these modes of re¬ 
alization, is that in the course of examining the entirety of 
conscious states it becomes apparent that they are logically 
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separated into three major non-interpenetrating groups, i.e., 
kamavacara, mahaggata— embracing rupavacara and arupavacara— 
and lokuttara, or supramundane states. 

In connection with these three very characteristic group- 6 13 
ings, the immediate consideration is to observe the direct rela¬ 
tionship that can take place between supramundane states and 
either of the other two groups. The first of these is the relation¬ 
ship between supramundane penetrative insight and kamavacara 
states. 

It was said earlier that a prerequisite for attainment is that 6 14 
a person’s “constituent potentiality of being”, i.e., the so-called 
stream of bhavanga, be three-rooted by way of the three good 
roots. This being so, it has been shown that a person practising 
good kamavacara states accompanied by knowledge, can, by dili¬ 
gence and persistence, so develop mundane insight in respect of 
the three characteristics and Four Noble Truths as to bring him 
to the very frontier point of supramundane penetrative insight. 
When such a condition has been reached, wherein mundane in¬ 
sight stands in exact conformity with supramundane penetra¬ 
tive insight, it is possible for there to take place a transition from 
the mundane levels of consciousness to the first supramundane 
path and fruition, with Nibbana as the consequent object of con¬ 
sciousness. 

Having succeeded thus far in realizing attainment, should 615 
that person then proceed to develop the remaining three paths 
and three fruitions in like manner, that is, without any applica¬ 
tion of the basis of jhana, he reaches finality in attainment with 
the fruition of arahantship as a sukkha vipassaka, i.e., a simple or 
“dry” attainer. Such a one is also known as panna vimutto, i.e., one 
who has gained freedom on the basis of understanding only. He 
is also called suddhavipassaka or suddhavipassanayanika, meaning 
that the mode of gaining insight is simple in that it is unmixed 
with any practice of jhana. 

In verses 31-34 of Abhidhammatthasangaha, the eight cate- 616 
gories of lokuttara states are given in fundamental terms, that is, 
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just as paths and fruitions, with no additional information what¬ 
soever as to the basis from which they have been developed. As 
has been indicated, but not yet discussed, the paths and fruitions 
can also be developed from a basis of jhana; however, as will be¬ 
come apparent, when this is so it is clearly stated in classifica¬ 
tion. Consequently, where no such statement is made, the as¬ 
sumption is that realization is based on a skilful kamavacara state. 

617. Quite apart from this, though, it is emphasized most strongly 
that wheresoever supramundane states are mentioned, and no 
matter from which basis they are developed, it is fundamentally 
these eight that are referred to. There is no attainment classi¬ 
fiable as supramundane that does not realize, in due order, the 
four path and fruition stages. These alone take Nibbana as their 
object. Verses 31-34 can therefore be said to represent not only 
the basic path and fruition states as a whole, but, in a more par¬ 
ticular sense, the specific attainments of the sukkha vipassaka. 

6 18. it is frequently emphasized that, throughout the practice 
leading from the condition of “worldly person”, up to the 
fruition of arahantship, it is essential that an appropriate bal¬ 
ance be maintained between three vital aspects of the Buddha’s 
Teaching, these being, moral practice ( sila ), mental develop¬ 
ment ( bhavana ), and wisdom ( pahha ). The importance of this is 
illustrated by the manner in which these three form particular 
groups within the Noble Eight Constituent Path 1 . If, however, as 
is often the case, mental development is thought of only as for¬ 
mal “meditational” practice, how can it be said that this balance 
is maintained in the instance of “dry” attainment? 

6 19. Here the implications of the word “bhavana” are important. 
Bhavana is associated with the Pali word bhaveti, and one of its 
meanings is “to develop an idea by dwelling on it”. Because 
such action demands the exercise of specifically directed atten¬ 
tion, by means of which mental one-pointedness is stimulated, 
bhavana is customarily rendered “mental development”. 


’See § 277. 
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To dwell on an idea is also to concentrate on it, therefore 620 
mental development implies concentration ( samadhi ). From 
this it is evident that to have dwelt upon and developed ideas 
from which have arisen the knowledges and purities leading 
to the threshold of supramundane insight, implies considerable 
concentration. Such concentration, in its turn, implies mental 
development ( bhavand ). Thus it is that bhavand does not invari¬ 
ably refer to formal meditational practice. On the contrary, it 
frequently points to the mental development occasioned by sys¬ 
tematic study and investigation directed to gaining penetrative 
insight. To this extent, therefore, one who makes “dry” attain¬ 
ment achieves, by way of study and research, that proper balance 
between sila , bhavand , and pahha . 

In this connection, however, it is plainly evident that the 621 
degree of concentration ordinarily associated with study alone, 
is, from the very nature of its task, of a variable and incon¬ 
stant order. For this reason, it is considerably less predictable 
than the one-pointedness of consciousness achieved by much 
more specifically directed practice. Consequently, much is to be 
gained from additional exercise so directed. Such practice is of 
inestimable value, and is directly reflected not only in the quality 
of essential study and investigation itself, but more importantly 
in gaining the mundane insight of the knowledges and purities 
leading to path attainment. 

Up to this point, any increased ability to concentrate, thus 622 
gained by supplementary practice, has still been concerned with 
sukkha vipassana . This is because a level of concentration com¬ 
mensurate with the development of rupavacara and arupavacara 
jhana has in no sense been involved. However, it is clearly evi¬ 
dent that the benefits accruing from a very much improved abil¬ 
ity to concentrate the mind, are in no sense restricted only to 
the production of further skilful kamavacara states. 

That this is so is distinctly shown where formal training and 623 
practice in gaining concentration, and a proper balance of men¬ 
tal concomitants, has so far succeeded that the transition from 
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kamavacara states to rupavacara states is actually brought about 1 . 
As a practice directed to facilitating the arising of penetrative 
insight, such achievement presents an entirely different set of 
circumstances, for immediately on cultivation of jhana, the ob¬ 
structive qualities of the “five hindrances” are completely inhib¬ 
ited. Because of this the ability to bring close attention to bear 
on impermanence ( anicca ), suffering ( dukkha ), and absence 
of soul ( anatta ), as the objects of concentration prerequisite to 
the realization of that penetrative insight, is very considerably 
enhanced. 

624 . The coming to be of the supramundane states as based ini¬ 
tially on skilful kamavacara states has been discussed. However, 
where, because of the systematic inhibition of the “hindrances”, 
jhana is made the “stepping off point” for attainment instead of 
kamavacara states, it becomes necessary to calculate somewhat 
differently the modes of arising of those eight supramundane 
states. 

625. in Abhidhammatthasangaha, verse 21, it is shown how, be¬ 
cause of the dominance of particular groupings of mental con¬ 
comitants, there occur five distinct classes of integral conscious 
states, the rupavacara jhanas. In addition to these, verse 26 
names four arupavacara jhanas which, because of their similar¬ 
ity of structure to the fifth rupavacara jhana, are considered as 
extensions of that state 2 . Considered as a whole, therefore, 
these nine jhanas present five additional bases, or “stepping off 
points”, from which the transition from mundane consciousness 
to supramundane consciousness can be made. 

626 . it has already been shown how, from the basis of purely mun¬ 
dane objects, either material or non-material, the several inte¬ 
gral conscious states known as jhana are developed. It has also 
been shown how each jhana is characterized by a particular com¬ 
bination of jhana constituents, and is classified in accordance 


’See § 379 and § 440. 

2 See § 478, also chart 12 on page 332. 
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with them 1 . If, therefore, a suitably trained person who pos¬ 
sesses and has mastered the ability to attain jhana, wishes to cul¬ 
tivate and develop supramundane penetrative insight by mak¬ 
ing jhana the “stepping off point” for this accomplishment, he 
adopts the following procedure. 

First of all, on the basis of his customary mundane ob¬ 
ject of initial concentration, he develops, for example, the first 
rupavacara jhana. Having attained that state he is very serene, 
with the constituents of jhana in a situation of dominance, and 
thus with the “five hindrances” completely inhibited. At this 
stage the required basis for further development has thus been 
established. However, in order that supramundane penetrative 
insight may be realized, the true intrinsic nature of the three 
characteristics, anicca, dukkha, anatta, has first to be fully com¬ 
prehended. That this may be done he then redirects his con¬ 
centration, from the original object on which the jhana was es¬ 
tablished to one or other of the three characteristics, being all 
the time most watchful that there is no loss of concentration or 
diminution in the other jhana constituents. 

If, as the result of this redirection of concentration, he does 
indeed gain penetrative insight into the single characteristic se¬ 
lected, there comes about, quite automatically, supramundane 
insight into all three. With this, there takes place the transi¬ 
tion from the mundane conscious state, jhana, to a new series 
of integral states which, although of similar structure to the 
jhana just ceased, are nevertheless of a completely different cat¬ 
egory. These are the appropriate supramundane path conscious¬ 
ness and its immediately following fruition. Here, the difference 
from the jhana is very considerable, for despite their similarity 
of structure the object of the new states, instead of being mun¬ 
dane, is now the one and only supramundane object, Nibbana, 
with its implication of complete abandonment—by way of the 


^ee § 440 ff. 
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four paths—of every defilement. In this way, path and fruition 
states are said to be based on jhana. 

629. This example has been given as though based initially on the 
first rupavacara jhana. In practice, though, the jhana selected 
depends both upon the ability and decision of the person con¬ 
cerned. In accordance with this, the jhana constituents, etc., oc¬ 
curring in the resulting supramundane integral conscious state, 
correspond closely with those of the mundane jhana originally 
developed. 

630. For this reason, when classifying supramundane states, it is 
customary where a basis of jhana obtains path and fruition, to 
name the jhana concerned by coupling its category with the ap¬ 
propriate path and fruition. For example, if a person should 
attain to the path of stream-entry on the basis of first jhana, 
the type of consciousness is identified as, “first jhana path con¬ 
sciousness of stream-entry”. Meaning thereby that first jhana 
has functioned as the “stepping off point” for the attainment 
of the path state, and that the structure of that path state itself 
is similar to, but not exactly, the same as that of the jhana con¬ 
cerned. So likewise with the path consciousness of once-return, 
of non-return, and of the arahanta, showing thereby that the four 
paths may be attained from the basis of first jhana. It is simi¬ 
larly so with each of the remaining four jhanas. By this method, 
therefore, it can be said in respect of the five jhanas, that as each 
can act as the basis for the four individual paths there are in all 
twenty possible ways of approach leading to path consciousness 
by way of the participation of jhana. 

631. As the Fruition of each Path has been shown as taking place 
in the same course of conscious process, a similar mode of clas¬ 
sification is adopted for fruition consciousness. Thus, there are 
also twenty ways of approach leading to fruition consciousness. 
From this it is apparent that for path and fruition together there 
are forty ways in which jhana can participate. 

632. In Abhidhammatthasangaha, verses 38-40 inclusive, the 
question is both asked, and elucidated, as to how the eight 
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unique supramundane states may be classified when entered 
upon from the basis of one or other of the jhanas. Initially, it 
might well be considered that it would be quite sufficient just to 
indicate that such and such a path state was realized from a ba¬ 
sis of jhana, and not to specify which particular jhana. In the in¬ 
terests of reliable classification, however, this approach is quite 
unsuitable, for, as in terms of jhana constituents (jhanangani ), 
each of the five jhanas differs fundamentally in its structure, thus 
constituting a completely different category of integral state. It 
is essential that in functioning as bases all such variant condi¬ 
tions be adequately shown. In order, therefore, that this may 
be made perfectly clear, verse 38, in speaking of the path of 
stream-entry, states in detail the actual structure—in terms of 
jhana constituents—of each integral state functioning as the ba¬ 
sis from which this path of supramundane realization can be en¬ 
tered upon, and thus of the relevant structure of the supramun¬ 
dane state itself. 

Verses 39 and 40 show also that the same five bases of jhana 633 - 
can apply to the remaining path states and to the four fruitions 
as well. Here again, it is emphasized that realization of any one 
of the four path states can, very naturally, only ever be made 
once. Consequently, although each jhana constitutes a possible 
base for path attainment, only one will be employed by an indi¬ 
vidual realizing any given supramundane path. 


Verse 38 


634. 


Katham ekunanavuti-vidham cittam 

EKAVISASATAM HOTI? 

VlTAKKA-VICARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM 
PATHAMAJJHANA-SOTAPATTI-MAGGA-CITTAM. 
VlCARA-PITI-SUKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM DUTIYA- 
JJHAN A-SOT AP ATTI-M AGGA-CITT AM. 
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PlTI-SUKH-EKAGGATA-SAHITAM TATIYAJJHANA- 
SOT AP ATTI-M AGGA-CITT AM. 
SUKH-EKAGGATA-SAHITAM CATUTTHAJJHANA- 
SOTAP ATTI-MAGGA-CITTAM. 

UPEKKH EKAGGATA-SAHITAM PANCAMAJJHANA- 
SOT AP ATTI-M AGGA-CITT AN CETI. 

IMANI PANCA PI SOT AP ATTI-M AGGA-CITT ANI NAMA. 

Which translated is: 

How is it that ( katham ) eighty-ninefold 
(ekunanavuti-vidham) consciousness ( cittam ) be¬ 
comes ( hoti ) ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE ( eka 
+ visam-sata )? 

Initial application ( vitakka ), sustained applica¬ 
tion (vicara), zest (piti), mental pleasure (sukha) 
and one-pointedness (ekaggata), in mutual as¬ 
sociation ( sahita ), constitute first jhana ( pathama 
+ jhana) path consciousness ( magga-citta ) of 

STREAM-ENTRY (sotapattl) 1 . 

Sustained application, zest, mental pleasure, and 
one-pointedness, in mutual association, constitute 
second ( dutiya) jhana path consciousness of stream- 
entry. 

Zest, mental pleasure, and one-pointedness, in mu¬ 
tual association, constitute third (tatiya) jhana path 
consciousness of stream-entry. 

Mental pleasure and one-pointedness, in mutual as¬ 
sociation, constitute fourth (catuttha) jhana path 
consciousness of stream-entry, AND (ca) 

equanimity ( upekkha ) and one-pointedness, in mu¬ 
tual association, constitute fifth (pahcama) jhana 
path consciousness of stream-entry. 

^ee chart 14 on page 334. 
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These ( imdni ) five together ( pahca-pi ) are known 
as ( nama ) integral conscious states of the 
path ( magga-cittani ) representing stream-entry 
(. sotapatti). 


Verse 39 

Tatha sakadagami-magga, anagami-magga, 

ARAHATTA-MAGGA-CITTAN 
CETI SAMA-VISATI MAGGA CITTANI. 

Which translated is: 

In like manner (tatha) consciousness ( citta ) of 
the path of once-return ( sakadagami-magga ), of 
the path of non-return ( anagami-magga ) and ( ca ) 
of the path of arahantship ( arahatta-magga). 

Thus ( iti ) there are in all ( sama) twenty ( visati ) 
integral conscious states of the path (magga- 
cittani). 


Verse 40 

Tatha phala-cittani ceti sama-cattalisa 

LOKUTTARA-CITTANI BHAVANTI TI. 

Which translated is: 

Similarly (tatha), the fruition states of con¬ 
sciousness (phala-cittani) as well (ca). 

Thus (iti) in all (sama) forty (cattalisa) supra- 
mundane (lokuttara) integral conscious states 
(cittani) occur ( bhavanti). 


635 . 
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637 . By the grouping together of the jhana constituents in a manner 
identical with that of the five basic categories of lokuttara states, 
these verses illustrate one point very clearly. It is that where 
any one of those mundane jhanas functions as the “stepping off 
point” for the development of supra-mundane states, an individ¬ 
ual path and fruition so realized maintains the same structure 
in terms of jhana constituents as those of the integral state upon 
which it was based. 

638 . This being so, the question now arises as to the structural 
form taken by the Paths and Fruitions, based, not on the im¬ 
mediately prior attainment of jhana, but, as in the instance of 
sukkha-vipassana, on the basis of a skilful kamavacara state. In 
answer to this it may be said that the limits within which supra- 
mundane realization can occur have been clearly defined, for in 
Dhammapada, verse 372 1 , the Buddha says, “... There is no un¬ 
derstanding without jhana ...” On this basis, which jhana gives 
its name to the grouping of jhana constituents applicable to the 
instance in question? 

639 . Here, both AtthasalinI 2 and Visuddhimagga say that in ac¬ 
cordance with the conditions governing the arising of insight, 
the supramundane path arising to one of “dry insight” is of first 
jhana only. This means that as in the first example of Abhi- 
dhammatthasarigaha, verse 38, there is “initial application”, 
“sustained application”, “zest”, “mental pleasure” and “one- 
pointedness”. Such is the characteristic structure of first jhana. 
Thus, although sukkha-vipassana has a skilful kamavacara state 
as its “stepping off point”, its path of realization is structurally 
comparable with firstjhana. 

640 . While still on the subject of path and fruition states of the 
structure of first jhana, it should be said that both the works 
mentioned add that the same applies to one who, although pos¬ 
sessed of the ability to practice lokuttara states, does not make 


^ee https://suttacentral.net/dhp360-382/en/anandajoti#sc372. 

2 See The Expositor [13], p. 307. 
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jhana the actual basis from which realization is made. Such is 
also the case for one who does make use of first jhana as the ba¬ 
sis. 

With the completion of the forty-fold enumeration of supra- 
mundane states, Abhidhammatthasangaha, in verse 41, summa¬ 
rizes as follows: 


Verse 41 

JHANANGA-YOGA-BHEDENA KATV EKEKAN TU PAN- 
CADHA 

VUCCAT-ANUTTARAM CITTAM CATTALISA-VIDHAN 
TI CA 

Which translated is: 

HAVING NOW RENDERED (katVOL tU ) EACH ONE ( ekeka ) 

fivefold ( pancadha ) in accordance with the 
types ( bhedena ) of jhana constituent combina¬ 
tions (jhana + ahga-yoga ), it is said that ( vuccati ) 
unsurpassable ( anuttara ) consciousness ( citta ) is 
in this way ( iti ) forty-fold ( cattallsa-vidha ). 

Because of their close association and the similarity of structure 
existing between the mahaggata states and the lokuttara states, 
the first stanza of Abhidhammatthasangaha verse 42 shows how, 
for the purposes of identification, the four supramundane paths 
and their fruitions are prefixed by the names of the five basic 
mahaggata states. It also shows how, for the purposes of calcu¬ 
lation, the rupavacara and arupavacarajhanas together form the 
five bases and structural details upon which the forty-fold supra¬ 
mundane system is developed. 
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643 . 


Verse 42, Stanza 1 


Yatha ca rupavacaram 
Gayhat anuttaram tatha 
Patham adijjhana-bhede aruppan ca 
Pi pancame 

Which translated is: 

In the manner of (yatha) states characteristic 
of the plane of form ( rupavacara ), SO LIKEWISE 
(tatha) the “unsurpassable” (anuttara) states as¬ 
sume (gayhati) the categories (bhede) of first 
jhana (pathama-jhana) and so on (adi). 

In the fifth (pancame) jhana the formless (arupa) 
states are also (ca pi) included 1 . 

644. Having shown these relationships, the second stanza of verse 42 
specifies the numbers of integral conscious states, mundane and 
supramundane, that can be collected together under the indi¬ 
vidual names of the five basic jhanas. An explanation of what is 
somewhat tersely stated in this stanza is as follows. 

645. Recognizing that the five basic jhanas are indicated by in¬ 
dividual numbers, for the reason that each represents a dif¬ 
ferent, and thus completely separate, grouping of jhana con¬ 
stituents (jhanangani ), this stanza as a continuation of the first 
section shows how many times each individual jhana is included 
within the one hundred and twenty-one-fold classification of 
states. It can be analysed as follows: 

In the entire group of rupavacara states, jhanas one, two, 
three, and four each appear three times, that is, as a good (pro¬ 
ductive) state, as a resultant state, and as an inoperative state. 
Consequently, it is said that each individualjhana appears three 
times. 

'See chart 12 on page 332. 
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In addition to this, because each of the four jhanas can, as is 
appropriate, participate in the arising of the four path and four 
fruition states, it is shown in the classification of supramundane 
states that each jhana appears eight times. Thus, amongst those 
one hundred and twenty-one states as a whole, each of the four 
jhanas appears 11 times. 

The fifth jhana, because of its association with the 
arupavacara states, is calculated differently, thus: Amongst 
the rupavacara and the supramundane states the fifth jhana 
follows the same pattern as the four preceding jhanas, conse¬ 
quently it appears 11 times. However, because of its appearance 
as a good (productive) state, as a resultant state and as an 
inoperative state in each of the four arupavacara categories it 
appears a further 12 times. Thus, amongst the one hundred and 
twenty-one states as a whole, the fifth jhana appears 23 times. 


Verse 42, Stanza 2 

Ekadasa-vidham tasma 
Patham adikam iritam 

JHANAM EKEKAM ANTE 
TU TEVISATI-VIDHAM BHAVE 

Which translated is: 

Accordingly (tasma), beginning with ( adika) 
first jhana ( pathama-jhana ) eleven ( ekadasa ) divi¬ 
sions ( vidha ) have been stated ( irita ) for each one 
( ekeka ). 

In the last (ante), however (tu), there should be 
(bhave) twenty-three (tevTsati) classes (vidha). 

With verse 43 and a following closure line, comes the end 
of chapter one of Abhidhammatthasangaha, consciousness 
(citta). In that stanza are given new figures for the numbers of 
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integral states included under the headings of meritorious, i.e., 
good, skilful, productive states, and resultant. These figures ap¬ 
ply only where the basis of one hundred and twenty-one is used. 
For comparison with the appropriate values where the basis of 
eighty-nine is applicable, verses 35 and 36 should be consulted 1 . 


648. Verse 43 

Sattatimsa-vidham punnam 
Dvipannasa-vidham tatha pakam 

ICAHU CITTANI EKAVISASATAM BUDHA TI. 

Which translated is: 

Thirty-seven ( sattatimsa) classes ( vidha ) of 
meritorious ( puhha ); also (tatha) fifty-two 
(dvipahhasa) classes (vidha) of resultants ( paka ). 

Thus ( iti ), the wise (budha) have said (ahu) there 
are one hundred and twenty-one ( ekavTsasata ) 
integral conscious states (dttani). 

Iti abhidhammatthasangahe 
C lTTASANGAHAVIBHAGO NAMA 
PATHAMO PARICCHEDO 

Which translated is: 

Thus is the first chapter of Abhidhammatthasanga- 
ha, entitled “An Analytical Summary of Conscious¬ 
ness.” 


^ee §§ 603-606. 
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Talk Eleven, Part Two 


A General Survey 

With the completion of Chapter One of Abhidhammatthasanga- 
ha, and thereby of discussion of all categories of integral con¬ 
scious states, a point has been reached from which it is possible 
to make a general survey. However, in order to do so, it is neces¬ 
sary to have a starting point. In this instance, the point chosen is 
causality, which in view of the practical nature of the Buddha’s 
Teaching is quite appropriate, for when consideration is given 
to such matters as roots, resultants, the Four Noble Truths, the 
causal series of paticcasamuppada, the Noble Eight Constituent 
Path, and so on, it is evident that each such group demonstrates 
the principles of causality to the highest degree. 

This is not just a matter of scholastic interest, but is an im¬ 
portant aspect of the Buddha’s Teaching in that it emphasizes 
the necessity for mindfulness, and thus for discrimination in 
respect of all three classes of action. Where there is disregard 
for the knowledge that action ( kamma) is causative of resul¬ 
tant ( vipaka ), there exists a consequent lack of discrimination 
in actions performed. There being such absence of mindfulness, 
progress towards the development of penetrative insight cannot 
take place. 

That the importance of the causal principle was taught by 
the Buddha from the very beginning of his ministry, is shown in 
a single stanza, the recitation of which was a contributory cause 
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towards the ordination of two Bhikkhus who later became the 
Buddha’s chief disciples. A brief history of the occasion is as fol¬ 
lows 1 : 


A Story of Sariputta and Moggallana 

652. At a time when neither Sariputta nor Moggallana had yet come 
into contact with the Teaching of the Buddha, the two friends 
(sometimes known as Upatissa and Kolita respectively) were 
staying near to the city of Rajagaha. Being at that time pupils 
of the itinerant teacher Sancaya ( Sanjaya ), both were seeking 
to gain insight under his guidance. In this situation, the two 
agreed between themselves that whoever should first attain to 
that “deathless” state, he should speak of it to the other. 

653. Sometime later, Sariputta was particularly impressed by the 
deportment and demeanour of a holy man he observed making 
his alms round. Later, he approached him, and, politely men¬ 
tioning the purity and clarity of his appearance, inquired about 
his reasons for adopting the religious life, asking who was his 
teacher or to whose teaching he acceded. As it so happened, this 
holy man was one of the Buddha’s initial group of five disciples. 
Bhikkhu Assaji was his name, and he answered thus: 

There is, friend, a great recluse, a son of the Sakyas, 
gone forth from a Sakya family. On account of that 
Exalted One I have undertaken the life of a Bhikkhu. 
Moreover, that Lord is my teacher, and I accede to 
that Lord’s teaching. 

Asked then by Sariputta to speak further of this teaching, 
Bhikkhu Assaji replied that being but newly ordained he was able 
to expound only in brief. Sariputta assenting to this, Bhikkhu 
Assaji pronounced this renowned and revealing stanza: 

Vinaya, Mahavagga, Book of the Discipline, vol. IV [6], pp. 52-56. 
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Ye dhamma hetuppabhava 

Tesam hetum tathagato aha 

Tesamca yo nirodho evamvadi mahasamano ti 

Which translated is: 

Things which come to be by way of cause 
Of those the Tathagatha has stated the cause and 
that which is their cessation. 

The Great Recluse is the One teaching such a doc¬ 
trine. 

Hearing this concise declaration of that doctrine, there arose, 
fully apparent to Sariputta, penetrative insight into the funda¬ 
mental principle that “whatsoever is subject to arising, all such 
is subject to cessation”. Going then to visit Moggallana in accor¬ 
dance with their agreement, he repeated to him Assaji’s stanza, 
whereupon, as with his friend, there arose to Moggallana the 
same penetrative insight that “whatsoever is subject to arising, 
all such is subject to cessation”. 

With the realization of this law, both decided that the time 
had arrived for them to become pupils of the Buddha. Therefore, 
departing from Sancaya and approaching the Buddha, they said, 
“May we, Ven. Sir, in the Blessed One’s presence, receive the 
going forth, may we receive ordination?”—“Come, Bhikkhus”, 
the Lord said, “Rightly proclaimed is the Dhamma; practice the 
supreme practice for making a complete end of suffering”. In 
this way, Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Moggallana became Bhikkhus. 

In this short story the key passage is the stanza itself, and 
within that the words: 

Things which come to be by way of cause, of those 
the Tathagatha has stated the cause and that which 
is their cessation... 

As it stands this is a general statement, and because of 
that needs to be examined further in order to discern its 
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deeper implications. The Commentary to the Mahavagga of 
the Vinayapitaka sheds light on this straight away, by say¬ 
ing that the things which “come to be by way of cause” 
are the five aggregates ( pancakkhandha ); i.e., the aggre¬ 
gate of material qualities ( rupakkhandha ), the aggregate 
of feeling ( vedanakkhandha ), the aggregate of perception 
(sannakkhandha), the aggregate of mental concomitants 
co-ordinated by volition ( sankharakkhandha ), and the aggre¬ 
gate of factorial consciousness ( vinnanakkhandha ). 

657 . These aggregates have already been spoken of as the “build¬ 
ing bricks” constituting the so-called being 1 . As a general state¬ 
ment, this is quite correct, nevertheless it does in a certain sense 
present a limited and perhaps even a slightly misleading view, 
inasmuch as it could give rise to the idea that each individual 
aggregate is a “something”, steady and reliable, and possessed 
of permanence and stability, at least while a life span persists. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, for, instead of being sta¬ 
ble entities, each aggregate represents only a convenient head¬ 
ing, or category, under which a single observable quality, or col¬ 
lection of observable qualities, may be included in such a man¬ 
ner that their differences of nature and function may be readily 
perceived. 

658. But what of the individual qualities so represented? In Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha, more particularly in chapters two and six, 
they appear as lists of attributes, accordingly as they refer to 
mind or to matter. As they occur performing their individual 
functions, however, the many qualities and conditions so named 
point to the presence of definable, but none the less transient— 
and thus ever changing and impermanent—phenomena, which, 
in appropriate association constitute the entirety of mental and 
material occurrence. In an ultimate sense, therefore, when these 
two general terms, mind and matter, are made use of, they refer 
to the coming to be, and passing away, of qualities appropriate 


’See § 136 and § 192. 
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to the particular mental or material occurrence apparent at that 
time. 

But now to examine those two groups in order to define 659 
their individual contents. When one speaks of mind, referring 
thereby to the entire process of thought, and thus to the aris¬ 
ing of individual integral conscious states, or to groupings or se¬ 
ries of such states, the meaning in Abhidhamma terms centres 
upon the factorial consciousness present at a particular instant, 
and to the appropriate mental concomitants attendant upon it. 
These, taken as a whole, can then be grouped according to their 
similarity or dissimilarity of function, but all as items capable 
of aggregation into specific structures, in this instance integral 
conscious states. 

As has already been seen, factorial consciousness means 660 
nothing more—nor less—than the existence of a basic awareness 
of an object, be that object material or ideational. Because of this 
uniqueness of function, such awareness stands in a category of 
its own. In this mode of classification it is therefore known as 
the aggregate of factorial consciousness ( vinnanakkhandha ). 

The classification of mental concomitants, of which only a 66i 
small number are mentioned in chapter one, is, however, some¬ 
what more complex. For example, feeling ( vedana ), which has 
been shown to be divisible into five classes 1 invariably arises si¬ 
multaneously with consciousness. Indeed, there is no conscious¬ 
ness without the presence of feeling, and there can be no feel¬ 
ing without the presence of consciousness. However, as feeling, 
pleasant, painful, or neutral, is quite different from “awareness 
of an object”, it is necessary that it also should be classified sep¬ 
arately so that this difference may be apparent. It is therefore 
categorized as the aggregate of feeling (vedanakkhandha). 

Another concomitant quality invariably present with the 662 
arising of consciousness is perception ( sanna ). This is the qual¬ 
ity which perceives the general characteristic ( lakkhana ) of 

’See § 77. 
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the object of which consciousness is aware. As with the associa¬ 
tion between feeling and consciousness, so is it with perception 
and consciousness. Thus, there can be no awareness without the 
simultaneous presence of the recognition of the “characteristic 
mark” of the object of that awareness. Similarly, it is not pos¬ 
sible for there to be any such recognition without the presence 
of consciousness; thus, although dissimilar, they always arise to¬ 
gether. In consequence of this, since perception is a quite differ¬ 
ent quality from either awareness or feeling, it likewise stands 
in a separate category known as the aggregate of perception 
(. sannakkhandha ). 

663. In its second chapter Abhidhammatthasangaha enumerates 
a total of fifty-two mental concomitants, a total which includes 
the concomitants of feeling and perception just mentioned. 
There remain, therefore, a further fifty yet to be classified in 
terms of aggregates. However, despite their wide differences of 
character, these fifty form a single group when centred around 
the very particular qualities of one of their number known as 
volition ( cetana ). 

664. Volition, in common with feeling and perception, invariably 
arises together with consciousness. Thus there can be no con¬ 
sciousness without the simultaneous presence of volition, and 
no volition without the presence of consciousness. Volition, 
however, represents not only the intention to act in a particu¬ 
lar manner, but also the ability to exercise that intention. Be¬ 
cause of this, volition, as a concomitant quality, represents great 
zeal and enthusiasm to act, and in consequence draws other con¬ 
comitants into the sphere of its influence, co-ordinates their in¬ 
dividual qualities, and, while itself acting, directs them to its 
purpose. In this way, action of the three classes is implemented, 
and, as the outcome of such action, there is an appropriate re¬ 
sultant. From this, it is apparent that volition performs a most 
important function in coordinating the concomitant qualities, 
particularly in the second phase, i.e., in the resultant producing 
phase of the conscious process. 
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665 


Since all the remaining concomitants are subject to, and op¬ 
erate together with volition, they are classified as a single group. 

The Pali word employed to describe this group is sankhara, for as 
a word it signifies not only the compounded or “built-up” struc¬ 
ture of the group as a whole, but suggests at the same time the 
multiplicity of activities productive of resultant. Here, it should 
be mentioned that in view of this complexity and the diversity 
of transient qualities classified under a single heading, it is not 
to be supposed that with each arising of consciousness the en¬ 
tire fifty concomitants also arise. On the contrary, on any given 
occasion the only qualities which come to be and pass away are 
those which in appropriate association with consciousness con¬ 
stitute an individual integral conscious state. 

In translation, this group has been known variously as the 666 
“confections”, “synergies”, “formations”, “volitional activities”, 
etc., names, all of which have the advantage of brevity. How¬ 
ever, in order to show the characteristic co-ordinating, voli¬ 
tional, and directing forces to which as a group these concomi¬ 
tant qualities are subject, they are here referred to as the aggre¬ 
gate OF MENTAL CONCOMITANTS CO-ORDINATED BY VOLITION 
(. sankharakkhandha ). 

In this way, (factorial) consciousness and all mental con- 667 
comitants are capable of being categorized within a system of 
four aggregates, as follows: aggregate of feeling, aggregate of 
perception, aggregate of mental concomitants co-ordinated by 
volition and the aggregate of consciousness. 

To reduce this still further, these four, when considered as 668 
a whole, are referred to as the aggregate of mental quali¬ 
ties ( namakkhandha ). Moreover, when in Abhidhamma termi¬ 
nology the word “nama” is used by itself to mean “mind” or 
“mental qualities”, it refers directly to the four mental aggre¬ 
gates, and thereby to consciousness and the fifty-two mental 
concomitants. 

Matter or material quality ( rupa ), being one of the four 669 
ultimates ( paramattha ), is in every way separate and distinct 
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from the three ultimates comprising mental qualities (nama). 
In consequence, matter cannot be expressed in terms of the 
other three ultimates, i.e., consciousness, mental concomitants, 
or Nibbana. However, just as integral conscious states can be 
analysed as appropriate combinations of transient mental qual¬ 
ities, so matter can be analysed in terms of transient material 
qualities. 

670. The various factors constituting matter as a whole are not 
discussed here, that being the main subject of the sixth chap¬ 
ter of Abhidhammatthasangaha. For the purpose of identi¬ 
fying the material aggregate, however, it should be said that 
there are four fundamental material qualities known as the 
four great essentials (cattari mahabhutani), which in their 
coming to be and passing away give rise, as is appropriate 
to the conditions, to twenty-four so-called derived material 
qualities ( upadayarupa ). In all, therefore, twenty-eight dis¬ 
crete factors constitute the aggregate of material quality 
(rupakkhandha). 

671. That completes the enumeration of the five aggregates de¬ 
fined by the Commentary as states which “come to be by way of 
cause”. In accordance with this, it is evident from analysis of that 
which comprises the mental aggregates, and the single material 
aggregate, that whatsoever “comes to be” in those all-inclusive 
fields, be it mental or material, does so “by way of cause”, and is 
ultimately resolvable into relevant associations of causally orig¬ 
inated constituent mental or material qualities. 

672. In explaining the stanza spoken by Ven. Assaji, the Commen¬ 
tary has a deeper purpose than pointing only to the causal origin 
of the five aggregates, for it then proceeds to say that accord¬ 
ingly as they come to be so the truth of suffering ( dukkha- 
sacca) is apparent. What is meant by the Truth of Suffering? 
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The Truth of Suffering 


Suffering, i.e., dukkha, is a term very difficult indeed for which to 673. 
find a satisfactory single English equivalent. Its more custom¬ 
ary values of suffering, pain, and unsatisfactoriness, although 
quite suitable in many contexts, do in effect only skirt round 
its deeper, yet at the same time far more revealing implications. 

In order, therefore, to become aware of these, its derivation has 
to be examined. According to the explanation given in Visud- 
dhimagga 1 dukkha, as a word, consists of two parts, viz. du + 
kham. The first is a simple prefix meaning odious, bad, and con¬ 
temptible. The second part, kham, means emptiness or empty 
space, thereby implying either worthlessness or, as is the case 
with wasteland or desert, an area fraught with danger. Com¬ 
bining these two parts, dukkha is resolved as having the two 
fundamental connotations of being odious, in that it is fraught 
with danger, and odious in that it is barren and worthless in re¬ 
spect of the opinions held by deluded people regarding perma¬ 
nence, beauty, pleasure, and individuality. In consequence of 
this, when, with the coming to be of the aggregates, the Com¬ 
mentary says that dukkha is apparent, it signifies not only that 
the aggregates themselves represent exactly the characteristics 
of dukkha, but that those aggregates, being transient, are thereby 
worthless and not to be relied upon. Moreover, in that they are 
directly engaged as constituting the very states which maintain 
the continuity of the self-perpetuating cycle of rebirth, ageing, 
and death, they represent an area fraught with danger. Thus it 
is that in terms of making progress towards gaining penetrative 
insight, the five aggregates, constituting the entirety of the so- 
called being, are groups to be understood as they really are and 
thereby despised as the embodiment of suffering. 


^ath of Purification [ 9 ], chapter XVI, § 16. 
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The Truth of the Cause of Suffering 


674. Having spoken of things that “come to be by way of cause”, the 
stanza of Ven. Assaji continues by saying: 

Of those the Tathagatha has stated the cause and 
that which is their cessation. 

The Commentary, having already shown that the arising of 
the aggregates is synonymous with suffering, then explains in 
accordance with the Buddha’s words that the cause of the ag¬ 
gregates is therefore synonymous with the cause of suffering. 
Since throughout the Pitakas it is repeatedly shown that crav¬ 
ing (tanha) is the cause of suffering ( dukkhasamudaya ), it is 
thereby evident that craving is the cause of the coming to be of 
the aggregates. 

675. The statement of a causal relationship such as this, is clearly 
of considerable importance, for with the identification of crav¬ 
ing as cause, it illustrates by way of suffering and the cause of 
suffering how the Four Noble Truths are directly interconnected 
with the causal series of paticcasamuppada. This is again strongly 
reinforced by the simultaneous mention of the aggregates, for it 
is these, which, in their analysis, provide the mental qualities 
and the material qualities forming the substance of that causal 
series. 

676. In respect of craving and the coming to be of aggregates, 
it therefore calls to mind that which was said earlier of the 
way in which, because of craving (tanha) for pleasant feeling, 
there arises attachment ( upadana ) as a potentiality to retain 
or reject the object of craving, and how this is followed by ac¬ 
tion CUMULATIVE OF RESULTANT TENDING TOWARDS REBIRTH 
(hhava) 1 . Here it is well to observe that with the mention of even 
only these three stages of paticcasamuppada there is illustrated 
in terms of object of sense, craving, and the integral conscious 

'See §§ 116 ff. 
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states involved, how all the five aggregates participate in the 
causal series. 

Turning for a moment to the integral states themselves, and 677. 
to their relationship as aggregates to the causal series, it must be 
said that in respect of the bringing about of rebirth tendency due 
to the activity of craving, it cannot be stressed too strongly that 
the twelve unskilful states rooted in greed, hatred, and delusion, 
are by no means the sole medium by which this takes place. On 
the contrary, other integral conscious states are equally respon¬ 
sible. This is because, where ultimate penetrative insight has not 
been achieved, such states are tied and bonded to the repeated 
cyclic sequence of rebirth and death; being submerged therein 
by attachment to desire for sense pleasure, to wrong views, to 
wrong habits and practices, and by attachment to the idea of 
soul. Thus, for example, the good (productive) states, whether 
kamavacara, rupavacara, or arupavacara, being completely mun¬ 
dane, are inherently subject to all these attachments and to the 
many other corrupting influences. Because of this their activity 
is just as productive of resultants tending towards rebirth as is 
that of the unskilful states, the difference being apparent in the 
conditions of rebirth. 

Thus it is that where there is ignorance and craving, to- 678. 
gether with the many corrupting influences dependent upon 
them, there comes about the arising of the aggregates as their 
active manifestation. Since these aggregates constitute the en¬ 
tirety of the so-called being, that being is maintained so long as 
ignorance and craving persist. What, then, is the cessation of 
those things which come to be by way of cause, spoken of by the 
Buddha and referred to in the stanza of Ven. Assaji? 


The Truth of the Cessation of Suffering 

Cessation points directly to the third of the Four Noble Truths, 679. 
viz., the truth of the cessation of suffering ( dukkha-nirodha- 
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sacca). This cessation, as the Commentary shows, is the coming 
to an end of two things, i.e., suffering and the cause of suffering. 
This, transposed into parallel terms, means bringing to an end 
the aggregates constituting the so-called being, and bringing to 
an end their cause, craving. However, as cessation clearly refers 
to the completion of a process, what in practical terms can be 
said to lead up to that conclusion? 


The Truth of the Way Leading to the Cessation 
of Suffering 

680 . The answer to this lies in the fourth Noble Truth, i.e., the 
way leading to the cessation of suffering ( dukkha-nirodha- 
gamini-patipada). This, as it stands, is a plain statement, for with¬ 
out giving any details it constitutes a straightforward indication 
that the cessation of suffering is indeed a practical possibility. It 
is, therefore, the detailing of the parts constituting that “way” 
which present the actual course to be undertaken in order that 
the dual combination of suffering, and the cause of suffering, 
may be brought to an end. 

68 1. The “way” itself is the Noble Eight Constituent Path, com¬ 
prising right view, right thought, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentra¬ 
tion, which, as previously mentioned, can be resolved into three 
basic aspects, viz., moral practice, mental development, and wis¬ 
dom. These three are of the greatest possible importance, for it 
is only by achieving a proper balance between them in terms of 
the individual path constituents that supramundane penetrative 
insight is to be realized. 

682 . With the achievement of just such a proper balance, what is 
signified by the realization of supramundane conscious states, 
states which have but a single object, Nibbana, the uncondi¬ 
tioned element? Such states signify the development of penetra¬ 
tive insight which recognizes the “built-up”, compounded, and 
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conditioned nature of objects of sense and mind, and of the con¬ 
scious states themselves constituting awareness of, and attitude 
towards, those objects; in a word, the recognition of those con¬ 
ditions as applying directly to the five aggregates, mental and 
material. 

With the recognition of the compounded and conditioned 683 
nature of things, such states signify the development of penetra¬ 
tive insight into the impermanence inherent in such structures, 
and thus, in an ultimate sense, of the utter futility of attachment 
in respect of them. 

Again, such states signify the development of penetrative 684 
insight into the suffering occasioned by any such attachment, 
inasmuch as, in an ultimate sense, those compounded and con¬ 
ditioned things are empty, and, like a desert concealing hidden 
perils, are fraught with danger. 

Again, such states signify the development of penetrative 685 
insight into the knowledge that beyond the seeming reality of 
compounded and conditioned things, and beyond their compo¬ 
nent structures in terms of mental or material qualities, there 
exists no essence, no self-nature, and no soul which in an ulti¬ 
mate sense can furnish them with reality, permanence or any 
enduring quality whatsoever. 

To the extent, therefore, that the four supramundane paths 686 
realize first the impermanence, suffering, and absence of soul 
in whatsoever is compounded and conditioned, and, based on 
that, make an end of craving and ignorance, so does there be¬ 
come apparent the absolute stability and absence of strife char¬ 
acterized by that which is neither compounded nor conditioned, 
and wherein is neither craving nor ignorance. 

In this connection, and concluding what has been said of but 687 
a fraction of the implications of Ven. Assaji’s stanza, it is oppor¬ 
tune to observe the outcome of its having been heard by both 
Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Moggallana. In reporting the occasion, 
the Vinaya states that, 
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... there arose, free from defilement, free from stain, 
insight into the reality that whatsoever is subject to 
arising, all such is subject to cessation. 

This realization, with its specific mention of arising and ces¬ 
sation, is, however, not just an expression of mundane recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of impermanence. On the contrary, it rep¬ 
resents here the instants of supramundane penetrative insight 
based on full realization of impermanence ( anicca ), suffering 
( dukkha ), and absence of soul ( anatta). It therefore constituted 
for both Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Moggallana the instant of at¬ 
tainment of the path of stream entry ( sotapatti-magga ), the 
instant at which, for the first time, there is awareness of that 
which is not compounded, which is utterly unconditioned and is 
devoid of ignorance and craving: Nibbana. 


Conclusion 

688 . In discussing this first chapter of Abhidhammatthasangaha 
one thing only has been achieved in its entirety, which is the 
enumeration of integral conscious states in accordance with the 
eighty-nine and one hundred and twenty-one-fold systems de¬ 
tailed in the books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Apart from this, 
however, many other conditions and qualities have been spoken 
of in order to bring to notice the manifold laws and factors influ¬ 
encing the existence and functions of those integral states. Here, 
though, it should be said that few of these additional matters 
have been treated in any exhaustive sense, primarily because 
they belong properly to later chapters, and secondarily because 
in most cases their scope extends far beyond the immediate re¬ 
quirements of this present stage. In the instance of Ven. Assaji’s 
stanza, rather more attention has been paid, for it has been a 
means whereby the very important subject of the five aggregates 
could be formally introduced, and at the same time as a way of 
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pointing to several other equally important relationships clearly 
involving the activities of conscious states. 

Thus it is that because of the introduction of such additional 689 
material into the process of describing the various classes of con¬ 
sciousness, it has been possible to show how—because of igno¬ 
rance and craving—there are “roots”, “fetters”, “hindrances”, 
“latent tendencies”, and many other undesirable qualities, all of 
which in accordance with the causal series of paticcasamuppada 
are intimately concerned with the coming to be and resultants 
of conscious states. 

As has been seen, mundane integral states, be they 690 
kamavacara, rupavacara or arupavacara, are all affected directly or 
indirectly, as is appropriate, by aspects of ignorance and craving, 
and are in consequence productive of rebirth conditions. More¬ 
over, no matter to which sublime, but nevertheless still mun¬ 
dane, levels rebirth may attain, the power of ignorance and crav¬ 
ing continues unrelentingly to draw existence to ever lower and 
lower levels. It is only when supramundane penetrative insight 
has been achieved that the power of ignorance is first curtailed 
and finally eradicated. 

In connection with this unrelenting pull of ignorance, and its 69i 
direct relationship with bad states, the following question natu¬ 
rally arises: Why are the twelve unskilful states looked upon as 
being weak, when in their effect of maintaining unhappy rebirth 
conditions they appear to be so very strong 1 ? 

Some explanation of this may be apparent when further con- 692 
sideration is given to the nature of beings and to the forces re¬ 
sponsible for their existence. Beings, so-called, as has been seen, 
are but cognizable conglomerates of the five aggregates, aggre¬ 
gates causally bonded by ignorance and activated by the craving 
associated with that ignorance. To that extent, therefore, beings 
and the courses they follow are to a greater or lesser degree the 
product of ignorance in its technical Abhidhamma sense of ab- 

'See § 200 ff. 
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sence of awareness of the true nature of things. Consequently, 
bad states, and thus the aggregates they constitute, being al¬ 
ready close to ignorance, remain there without the need of major 
resultant states to maintain that condition. They are, in conse¬ 
quence, looked upon as weak. 

693. On the other hand, states—and thus the aggregates and be¬ 
ings they comprise—which with great effort strive to oppose ig¬ 
norance and craving, minimize their effect by creating major re¬ 
birth resultants which take effect in rebirth conditions further 
removed from the direct influence of ignorance. By virtue of this 
effort and striving, therefore, such states are said to be strong. 


The Vortex 

694. Earlier, when discussing the repetitive cyclic sequence of rebirth 
and death, a simile for the existence of a being made use of the 
idea of a vortex motivated by craving in the ambience of igno¬ 
rance 1 . Now, in conclusion, that same simile in somewhat mod¬ 
ified and expanded form is used yet again, this time to illustrate 
that from the very nature of its operative structure, and quite 
irrespective of the plane in which it may occur, conditioned ex¬ 
istence cannot in itself be modified so as to render it free from 
the danger and suffering inherent in it. The individual may per¬ 
form good works to help others. Moreover, the suffering of those 
others may to a greater or lesser degree be alleviated in the short 
term. However, the only criterion for the gaining of final free¬ 
dom from such danger and suffering is the cultivation by the 
individual himself of moral practice, mental development, and 
penetrative wisdom; penetrative wisdom such as transcends the 
conditioned and realizes the unconditioned. 

695. Initially, the simile introduces to the mind’s eye a large cir¬ 
cular lake bounded by a golden shore, but having at its centre 
a powerful, sinister, and ever-turning whirlpool. In considering 

’See § 575. 
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this scene the outstanding feature is the shore of smooth golden 
rock, clean, bright, and stable, and quite unaffected by the wa¬ 
ter. At the edge the water is clear and calm, remaining so for a 
little distance out. Beyond this it circulates slowly, but with in¬ 
creasing speed as it approaches the centre. With this turbulence 
the water becomes increasingly murky until at the very centre 
it is quite opaque, and revolving rapidly as to create a saucer de¬ 
pression and tunnel-like vortex, sucking and drawing all to the 
depths below. 

In this first part of the simile, which is intended as a pic¬ 
ture of existence as a whole, the water represents ignorance, i.e., 
absence of awareness of the Four Noble Truths concerning suf¬ 
fering. The circulation of the water represents the actual cause 
of that suffering, i.e., craving. The vortex, inasmuch as it shows 
ignorance and craving in their most direct and powerful mani¬ 
festation, represents the way leading to those conditions of ex¬ 
istence wherein there is the greatest opacity to understanding, 
and thus the least likelihood of its arising. 

The shore of smooth golden rock, as the antithesis of igno¬ 
rance and craving, represents that which is stable, pure, and un¬ 
moving, that which is aloof from and utterly unconditioned ei¬ 
ther by ignorance or craving. In this simile, therefore, it signi¬ 
fies the highest penetrative understanding, constituting thereby 
that which is the end of suffering, Nibbana. Consequently, the 
steadily decreasing murkiness and slackening in rotation of the 
water from vortex to periphery is intended to illustrate how, 
with the systematic dispersal of absence of awareness of the Four 
Noble Truths, the inward drag towards the vortex of ignorance 
and craving, although omnipresent, becomes less and less effec¬ 
tive. 

The continuation of the simile involves a closer examination 
of the lake. Flere, over its entire surface, but more densely as 
the centre is approached, are to be observed myriads of minute 
whirlpools. These are the by-product of the turbulence of the 
moving waters, and where that movement is most active, so 


696. 
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the little whirlpools, or eddies, are the deepest and most pro¬ 
nounced. Moreover, as by the increasing rotation they come 
within the direct influence of the vortex they move rapidly in¬ 
wards, slip over its edge and are quickly drawn down through 
the central tunnel. 

699. Beyond a certain distance from the most dangerous areas, 
however, these little eddies behave differently, some still moving 
towards the centre; some, though still spinning strongly, moving 
very little, and a few even moving outwards. Those moving in¬ 
wards increase in depth, and become more marked in their activ¬ 
ity, while those moving towards the periphery spin less rapidly 
and thus become shallower and less well-defined. The very few 
which spin into the fully calm area at the outer reaches, rapidly 
lose their appearance of being eddies and, one by one abandon¬ 
ing all residual impetus of turbulence, disperse completely as 
they reach the edge of the smooth golden shore. 

7 00. In this latter half of the simile the little whirlpools, or eddies, 
resulting from and existing as part of the turbulence of the lake’s 
swirling waters, represent beings existing as the product of the 
turbulence of ignorance and craving, and as dwelling at all times 
within that sphere of influence. Thus, eddies that are deeper 
and more pronounced represent beings in whom “wrong view” 
is strong, and where the practice of unskilful states is prevalent. 
Consequently, those eddies which come within the direct influ¬ 
ence of the vortex, and are thus drawn to the depths, represent 
beings who, because of a dominance of evil view and practice, 
fall to low, unhappy states of rebirth, where it is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult for understanding of the true nature of suffering and its 
cause to arise. This again illustrates the inherent weakness of 
unskilful states, in that they present no opposition whatsoever 
to the power of ignorance and craving. 

701 . Eddies which in the less turbulent waters move little, or 
which even move outwards, represent beings who, without nec¬ 
essarily having any true realization of the way leading to the ces¬ 
sation of suffering, nevertheless oppose ignorance and craving 
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by way of the skilful states of moral practice and mental devel¬ 
opment. However, such beings, though highly moral and per¬ 
haps possessed of great ability in concentrating the mind, still 
exist within the active compass of the great whirlpool of exis¬ 
tence, and are thus constantly in danger of being drawn towards 
its centre vortex. 

Those few shallow eddies which spin gently from the rotat- 702 . 
ing water and gain the fully calm untroubled area, represent be¬ 
ings who, in addition to moral and mental development, have 
gained wisdom; wisdom that is the supramundane penetrative 
insight constituting the path and fruition of stream-entry. Even 
so, comparable with the eddies existing and moving in the calm 
waters free from murkiness, those beings exist as still lightly 
motivated by craving and moving within the ambience of resid¬ 
ual ignorance. They have, however, reached a point from which 
they can never more be drawn back into the great whirlpool of 
repetitive rebirth and death— samsara. As beings they are those 
who, by their subsequent systematic realization of the remain¬ 
ing three supramundane paths and fruitions, can yet again be 
compared with the eddies quickly, or less quickly, waning and 
flattening out in the calm water, in that they rapidly, or less 
rapidly, abandon all residual impetus from the turbulence of ig¬ 
norance and craving and reach its absolute finality as they attain 
the smooth golden shore that is Nibbana. 
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The Mango Simile 


In the course of discussing the first chapter, mention has been 
made on several occasions of the course of conscious process 1 . 
Reference was made to general points concerning the several 
different functions performed by specific integral conscious 
states, extending from the moment of initial contact with an ob¬ 
ject of sense, and through the subsequent successive stages up to 
the cessation of “full awareness”. Very little technical detail was 
included though, as the whole subject of the process of cognition 
belongs properly to chapter four of Abhidhammatthasangaha, 
and presupposes a sound knowledge of the first three chapters; 
however, as a certain degree of additional knowledge may well be 
helpful to gaining a better understanding of chapter one, some 
further material is given below. 

This consists of an expanded translation of a short section of 
the fundamental commentary to Abhidhammatthasangaha, en¬ 
titled AbhidhammatthavibhavinI 2 . The explanation comprises a 
somewhat fuller version of a simile taken from AtthasalinI, enti¬ 
tled The Mango Simile (ambopama) 3 . In addition to this, chart 15 
on page 335 is included, illustrating how the successive individ¬ 
ual thought moments gradually build up the effective strength 

^n the course of the process of active consciousness, see chart 15 on page 

335. 

2 See Summary of the Topics of Abhidhamma and Exposition of the Topics 
of Abhidhamma [16], 

3 See The Expositor [13], p. 359. 
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of the entire process to a peak of intensity in the period of “full 
awareness”, which is then followed by a rapid diminution of this 
intensity as the whole process reverts to the steady flow of the 
constituent potentiality of being, the passive state ( bhavahga ). 

It is said that at the foot of a fruiting mango tree a certain 
man, having wrapped himself right up to the head, was sleep¬ 
ing nearby to where there fell a single mango fruit. Awaken¬ 
ing because of the sound, then taking away the cloth from his 
head, he, opening his eyes and seeing the fruit, having taken 
hold of it, squeezed it, smelled it, and recognized its ripe con¬ 
dition, savoured it. Swallowing what had gone into the mouth, 
together with the saliva, he again went to sleep in that very same 
place. 

• In this connection, the occasion of the man sleeping is like 
the time of the passive state, bhavahga 1 . 

• The occasion of the falling of the fruit is like the striking 
of the sensitive surface of an organ of sense by a sense ob¬ 
ject 2 . 

• The occasion of awakening because of the sound made by 
the falling fruit is like the time of mentally “adverting” to¬ 
wards a sense stimulus, and thus away from and interrupt¬ 
ing the passive state, bhavahga 3 . 

• The occasion of having opened the eyes and looked around 
is like the time of the occurrence of “eye-consciousness 4 ”. 

• The occasion of taking hold of the fruit is like the time of 
“receiving” the objective data 5 . 

• The occasion of squeezing the fruit is like the time of “in¬ 
vestigating” that data 6 . 


'See § 240 f. 

2 See §§ 214-215, also chart 15 on page 335: 1. atita-bhavanga, 2. bhavanga- 
calana, 3. bhavafiga-upaccheda. 

3 See §§ 238-239, also chart 15 on page 335: 4. avajjana. 

4 See §§ 213-217, also chart 15 on page 335: 5. pahca-vihhana. 

5 See § 227, also chart 15 on page 335: 6. sampaticchana. 

6 See §§ 228-230, also chart 15: 7. santTram. 
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• The occasion of smelling, and thereby of recognizing the 
ripe condition, is like the time of “determining” the nature 
of the object 1 . 

• The occasion of savouring the fruit in the process of its be¬ 
ing eaten is like the time of “full awareness” of the object 2 . 

• The occasion of swallowing what had gone into the mouth 
together with the saliva, is like “reverting” towards the 
passive state, bhavanga, thereby bringing to a conclusion 
the active phases of conscious process 3 . 

• The occasion of sleeping once again is like having reverted 
to the passive state, bhavanga. 

What, then, is made apparent by this simile? 

1. That the role of the sense object is nothing more than the 
striking of the sensitive surface of an organ of sense. 

2. That of “adverting” is nothing more than a mental inclin¬ 
ing towards the doors of sense. 

3. That of “eye-consciousness” is nothing more than mere 

u • ii 

seeing . 

4. That of “receiving” and the others ( i.e ., “investigating” and 
“determining”) is nothing more than mere “taking in”, 
“investigating” and “determining”. 

5. That of “full-awareness” alone, is the experiencing of the 
flavour of the object. 

6 . That of “reverting” to the passive state is merely the ex¬ 
periencing of the same object as that experienced by the 
preceding thought moment. 

In this way, because of their different roles, the separateness of 
the states from one another is made apparent. 


^ee § 243, also chart 15 on page 335: 8. votthabbana. 

2 See § 189, also chart 15 on page 335: 9.-15. javana. 

3 See chart 15 on page 335: 16. and 17. tadarammana. 
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Bad productive 

No. States 

Akusala 

Greedy 

8 

Lobha 

Hateful 

2 

Dosa 

Dull & deluded 

2 

Moha ( momuha ) 

Subtotal 

12 


Good productive 

No. States 

KUSALA 

Of the plane of sense desire 

8 

Kamavacara 

Of the plane of form 

5 

Rupavacara 

Of the formless plane 

4 

Arupavacara 

Supramundane path 

4 

Lokuttara magga 

Subtotal 

21 


Resultants 

No. States 

VlPAKA 

Bad rootless 

7 

Ahetuka (Akusala) 

Good (rootless) 

8 

Ahetuka (kusala) 

Good (with roots) of the 
Plane of Sense Desire 

8 

Sahetuka kamavacara 

Of the plane of form 

5 

Rupavacara 

Of the formless plane 

4 

Arupavacara 

Supramundane fruition 

4 

Lokuttara phala 

Subtotal 

36 


Inoperative 

No. States 

Kiriya 

Rootless 

3 

Ahetuka 

Of the plane of sense desire 
(with good roots) 

8 

Sahetuka kamavacara 

Of the plane of form 

5 

Rupavacara 

Of the formless plane 

4 

Arupavacara 

Subtotal 

20 


Sum of the four subto¬ 

89 

INTEGRAL CONSCIOUS 

tals 


STATES 


Table 6: Analysis of Verse 35 
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Of the Plane of Sense De¬ 
sire 

No. States 

Kamavacara 

Greedy 

8 

Lobha 

Hateful 

2 

Dosa 

Dull & deluded 

2 

Moha ( momuha ) 

Bad rootless resultants 

7 

Ahetuka akusala vipaka 

Good rootless resultants 

8 

Ahetuka kusala vipaka 

Rootless inoperative 

3 

Ahetuka kiriya 

Good productive 

8 

Kusala 

Good resultant (with roots) 

8 

Sahetuka vipaka 

Good inoperative (with 
roots) 

8 

Sahetuka kiriya 

Subtotal 

54 


Of the plane of form 

No. States 

Rupavacara 

Good (productive) 

5 

Kusala 

Resultant 

5 

Vipaka 

Inoperative 

5 

Kiriya 

Subtotal 

15 


Of the Formless Plane 

No. States 

Arupavacara 

Good (productive) 

4 

Kusala 

Resultant 

4 

Vipaka 

Inoperative 

4 

Kiriya 

Subtotal 

12 


SUPRAMUNDANE 

No. States 

Lokuttara 

Good (productive), Path 

4 

Kusala, magga 

Resultant, Fruition 

4 

Vipaka, phala 

Subtotal 

8 


Sum of the four subto¬ 

89 

INTEGRAL CONSCIOUS 

tals 


STATES 


Table 7: Analysis of Verse 36 
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THE FOUR ULTIMATES 
(PARAMATTHA) 



















CONTINUED FROM CHART N 2 1 

INTEGRAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 
(kAmAvacara CITTA) 


O 


BAD STATES STATES WITHOUT 

(AKUSALA DHAMMA) ROOTS 

SEE CHART N s 5 (AHETUKA DHAMMA) 



ACCOMPANIED BY ROOTS 
(HETU SAHAGATA) 


SHINING OR BEAUTIFUL 
STATES 

(SOBHANA DHAMMA) 

4 


GREED 


HATRED 


DULLNESS & DELUSION 
(MOHA)* 



REF. SCRIPT PARAS. 63, 64, 75. 


OPERATING TOGETHER. 
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THESE EIGHT TOGETHER ARE KNOWN AS FACTORIAL CONSCIOUSNESS ACCOMPANIED BY GREED 
CHART N Q 3 (IMANIATTHA-PI LOBHA-SAHAGATA-CITTANI NAMA) 

REF. ABHI/S. VERSE 4 ALSO SCRIPT PARS. 67, 68, 87, 88. 
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CONTINUED FROM CHART N 2 2 
GREED (LOBHA) & DELUSION (MOHA) 
OPERATING TOGETHER 
































FOUR ATTRIBUTES IN TERMS OF WHICH STATES ARE ANALYZED, 
EXAMINED AND COMPREHENDED IN THE COURSE OF ATTAINING 
PURITY OF VIEW 
(DITTHI-VISSUDHI) 
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24 BEAUTIFUL INTEGRAL CONSCIOUS STATES 
THAT HAVE ROOTS AND ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 
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CHART N 2 8 TO BE READ IN CONJUNCTION WITH CHART N 2 7 


































CHART N e 9 

REF: ABHI/S. VERSES N“ 21-24 INC. 
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HINDRANCE 



(EKAGGATA) 

CHART N Q 10 

ILLUSTRATING THE INHIBITING of HINDRANCES by 

CONSTITUENTS of THANA 
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CHART SHOWING THE FULL RANGE OF 
rOpavacara & arOpavacara INTEGRAL 

CONSCIOUS STATES. SUBLIME* CONSCIOUSNESS 

MAHAGGATA* CITTA 































CHART SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN 5^ RUPAVACARA THANA & 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOUR 
ARUPAVACARA THANAS 
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THE FOUR SUPRAMUNDANE PATHS 

I 


THE PATH OF 
STREAM ENTRY 
(SOTAPATTIMAGGA) 


THE TWELVE 
ARISINGS OF 
UNSKILFUL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
(DVADASAKUSALA- 
-CITTUPPADA) 


THE TEN 
PATHS OF 
UNSKILFUL 
ACTION — 
(DASAKUSALA- 
KAMMAPATHA) 


THE PATH OF 
ONCE-RETURN 
(SAKADAGAMIMAGGA) 


THE PATH OF 
NON-RETURN 
(ANAGAMIMAGGA) 

THE PATH OF 
ARAHANTSHIP 
(ARAHATTAMAGGA) 


GREED - 

- HATRED- 

DULLNESS &-I” 
DELUSION I— 


r- 4 WITH WRONG VIEW 
-L 4 WITH CONCEIT 


2 WITH HATRED 
1 WITH DOUBT 
1 WITH DISTRACTION 


THE SEVEN 
LATENT 
TENDENCIES 
(SATTA 
ANUSAYA) 


THE TEN 
FETTERS 
(DASA- 

samyojanAni) 


FETTERS 
- OF LOW - 
EXISTENCE 


FETTERS 
- OF HIGH - 
EXISTENCE 



KILLING BEIGNS 
STEALING 
WRONG BEHAVIOUR 
FALSE SPEECH 
WRONG VIEW 
SLANDEROUS SPEECH 
HARSH SPEECH 
ILLWILL 
FRIVOLOUS SPEECH 
COVETOUSNESS 


WRONG VIEW 

■ DOUBT 

■ LUST FOR SENSE PLEASURE 
REPULSION 
CONCEIT 

DESIRE FOR REBIRTH 
IGNORANCE 


■ INDIVIDUALITY VIEW 

• DOUBT 

• ADHERENCE TO HABITS & 

PRACTICES 

• LUST FOR SENSE PLEASURE 

■ REPULSION 

|— LUST FOR ROPA REBIRTH • 
LUST FOR AROPA REBIRTH 
CONCEIT 
— DISTRACTION 
IGNORANCE 


CHART N s 13 

THE ABANDONMENT of INIMICAL 

STATES BY THE FOUR PATHS. 

SEE PARS. 557-566 INC. 


NOTE 1. 

GROSSEST ASPECTS WEAKENED TO EXTENT 
THAT WOEFUL REBIRTH CANNOT BE CAUSED. 

NOTE 2. 

CESSATION OF GROSSEST ASPECTS. 

0 = COMPLETE ABANDONMENT. 
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TOTAL DURATION BHAVANGA TO BHAVANGA = 17 THOUGHT MOMENTS 
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GH ART NT 2 1 S THE PR0CESS 0F active consciousness 

E (WITH RESPECT TO A VERY STRONG SENSE IMPRESSION ONLY) 







































CHART N 2 16 


QUICK REFERENCE CHART FOR GROUPINGS 

AND TOTALS OF CONSCIOUS STATES 


54 

STATES 

CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE PLANE 
OF SENSE DESIRE 

(kAmAvacara CITTA) 


15 

STATES 

CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE PLANE OF FORM 
(RUPAVACARA CITTA) 


— UNSKILFUL 


ROOTLESS 


— SKILFUL 


GREED 8 

HATRED 2 

DULLNESS 2 

BAD RESULTANT 7 

GOOD RESULTANT 8 

INOPERATIVE 3 

GOOD (PRODUCTIVE) 8 

RESULTANT 8 

INOPERATIVE 8 


GOOD (PRODUCTIVE) 5 
RESULTANT 5 

INOPERATIVE 5 


12 


18 


24 


15 


12 

STATES 

CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE FORMLESS PLANE 
(ARUPAVACARA CITTA) 


1 — TO WHICH CAN BE ADDED 


EITHER 


GOOD (PRODUCTIVE) 

RESULTANT 

INOPERATIVE 


12 



OR 


THE PATH AND FRUITON STATES 
AS REALIZED WITHOUT ANY BASIS 
OFJHANA, AS IN “DRY" INSIGHT, 
WHERE THE PATH AND FRUITON 
STATES THEMSELVES ARE NEVER¬ 
THELESS AUTOMATICALLY CHAR¬ 
ACTERIZED BY HAVING THE 
STRUCTURE OF FIRST JHANA 


SUPRAMUNDANE —T 
CONSCIOUS STATES L 
(LOKUTTARA CITTA) 


PATH 

FRUITON 



8 40 


THE PATH AND FRUITON STATES 
WHEN INITIATED FROM A BASIS 
OF ONE OR OTHER OF THE FIVE 
JHANAS AND ARE THUS OF 
APPROPRIATELY SIMILAR 
STRUCTURE 


{ 


20 PATH 


20 FRUITON 


N —I C 


40 

SUPRAMUNDANE 
CONSCIOUS STATES 
(LOKUTTARA CITTA) 


TOTAL 89 121 TOTAL 
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